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PREFACE. 



The only possible apology for a new German Grammar, at 
this day, is the attempt to present in simpler, clearer, easier 
form — that is, for learning and teaching — the essential 
and commonplace facts and principles of the language. 
This, then, is the cause and the aim of the present book. 

In method, the effort has been made to combine rapid 
progress with (relatively) systematic development. For this 
purpose the scheme — in part found in the Joynes-Meissner 
German Grammar — is here more fully employed; that is, 
the successive Parts of Speech, and the Verb, are developed 
pari passu in each lesson ; so that the student is early in 
possession of the materials for intelligent reading. Thus, it 
is hoped, a middle path is opened between the lesson book 
on the one hand and the rigidly systematic grammar on the 
other. The success of this effort, in the present case, must 
of course be tested by experience. 

The question, what is "essentiar' — or how much a 
grammar for learners should contain — is one on which 
general agreement is perhaps impossible. So much, however, 
in the opinion of this writer, that one book should suffice for 
the usual course of study ; for every change of text or method 
— even from a poorer to a better — involves confusion and 
loss. On the other hand, it is unreasonable to demand that 
a grammar for school or college should include every detail. 
Indeed, from long experience, the writer ventures the opinion 
that often too much stress is laid on mere grammar study, to 
the exclusion of better methods. Ease and rapidity of 
progress, and the early mastery of intelligent reading, are 
more important than any formal system. 

This view has guided the author in the question of inclusion 
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or omission, as well as of arrangement. The most essential 
facts of usage are presented gradually, under the several 
topics, so that only a few matters of special difficulty are 
reserved for the more formal Syntax ; and even here only the 
chief differences between German and English are promi- 
nently presented. In the Appendixes are included, in. con- 
densed form, some important topics for reference or for 
review. In general, matter less important for earliest study 
is indicated by smaller type. 

Outside of all other questions the value of a grammar must 
depend largely upon its Exercises, as material for practice. 
Herein the author has been fortunate in securing the most 
skillful and careful assistance. Outside, moreover, of the 
Exercises and Vocabularies, it would be impossible to over- 
estimate the value of Professor Wesselhoeft's constant and 
willing aid at every stage in the preparation or revision of the 
book ; and it is felt to be a privilege, as well as only a just 
acknowledgment, to add his name to its title. 

To the Exercises greater space has been given than is 
usual, the object being — apart from the importance of such 
practice — to allow ample margin for selection and review, 
or for subdivision •with different sections or successive classes. 

The author would express thanks to those colleagues (the 
living and the dead) whose works have aided him in this un- 
dertaking. To say that he has consulted the best authorities 
within his reach, is only to say that h$ has tried to do his 

own work faithfully. 

EDWARD S. JOYNES. 

University of South Carolina, April, 1907. 
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GERMAN LESSON GRAMMAR. 



PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION. 





ALPHABET. 




1. The German 


•Alphabet, as usually printed," is as 


follows : 






GERMAN LETTERS 


ROMAN LETTERS 


GERMAN NAMES 


% a 


A, a 


ah. 


SB, * 


B, b 


bay. 


<S, c 


C, c 


tsay. 


2), b 


D, d 


day. 


<g, e 


E, e 


ay. 


&? 


F,f 


eff. 


©, 8 


G>g 


g«y- 


$,l 


H, h 


hah. 


3,i 


I,i 


ee. 


&i 


J.j 


yot. 


% ! 


K, k 


kah. 


8,1 


L,l 


ell. 


an, m 


M, m 


emm. 



1 The German is obviously a modification of the usual Roman (English) type. 
The latter, called in Germany the " Latin," is also now much used, especially in 
scientific works. 

There is also a distinct German script — of which examples are given at the 
2nd of the book. But the common Roman script \\ also in use, and may be 
allowed, optionally, in writing German — at least for beginners. 

I 
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GERMAN LETTERS ROMAN LETTERS GERMAN NAMES 

% tt N,n enn. 

f 0,0 oh. 

$, * P, p pay. 

Q, q Q> q &w. 

91, r R, r <frr.' 

©, f , 3 S, s «*. 

%t T, t /*> 

tt r tt U, u 00. 

SJ, * V, v /<w. 

28, to W, w vay. 

3E, I X, x /#. 

g), t) Y, y //wife//. 

3, 5 Z > z ' J "- 

The " round " $ is used only at the end of a word or of a 
syllable. 

2. (a) Note also the modified vowels : 

«,«;£,»; ft, ft. 
(£) The diphthongs : 

8R, at ; 6i, et ; gu, cu ; 2lu, au ; 3tu, int. 
(c) The combinations, expressing simple sounds : 

(*/ ) And the following substitutes for double letters : 
d (for If); 6 (for f«); « (for jj). 
Note. — Several letters, very much alike, should be noted: SB, $>; 
$,<£; *,W,H; O f O; f,f; n, u ; r, jr. 

Any one of the earlier exercises may be used for practice in spelling. 
Let the German letters, especially the vowels, be called by their German 
names. Note that all nouns begin with capitals. 
« 

1 Pronounced as in error. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Remark. — 1. Only general directions can be given here : pronuncia- 
tion must be learned by imitation and by practice. But if not correctly 
learned at first, it becomes more difficult afterwards. 

2. Yet, while it is important that every German word shall be learned 
at first with its correct pronunciation, it is not intended that the whole 
of this chapter shall be studied in advance. With such help as may be 
needed from the teacher, the Grammar proper should be begun as soon 
as possible. 

3. In general the sounds of the letters, the quantity 
of the vowels, the accent and the orthography are much 
more regular in German than in English. Except some- 
times i) f and c in the digraph ie, there are no silent letters. 

Vowels — Quantity. 

Note. — In the following examples, accent the first syllable, unless 
otherwise marked ('). 

Let all examples be pronounced in advance by the teacher. 

4. A vowel is long : 

(a) When followed by silent I); as, Stytt, $Ret|, iljn, £)l)in, 
Uf)r. 

(&) In accented syllables, when ending the syllable, and 
usually before a single consonant; as, £a'-ge$, be'-ten, 
fo'-ben; gab, ber, Sob, 9ftut. (Monosyllables count as 
accented). 
Note. — For exception, in a few monosyllables, see §21, note. 

(c) Diphthongs and double vowels are always long. 

5. A vowel is short : 

(a) Before a double consonant, and usually before two 
consonants within a word-stem ; as, matt, Ijeff, toft, bumm; 
bafb, §emb, bort, bunt. A consonant is often doubled to 
indicate a short vowel. 
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(&) But a long sound is retained before affixes (of in- 
flection, derivation, or composition); as, fob-te (tense); 
£ag-$ (case); Cab-fat (derivative); bfuMrtefettb (com- 
pound). 

(c) A vowel is short in unaccented affixes (prefixes or 
suffixes); as, M-fatn', ®*-bet', «witf-tt, tob'-ht, ©*- 
mal}('-fn. 

Vowel Sounds. 

Note i. — The following rules are, in general, only approximate, and 
subject to careful correction by the teacher, under oral practice. 

Note 2. — The German vowel sounds are, in general, purer than in 
English. Thus, in English, the sound of a mfate, and of / mfine y shade 
into the sound of ee; that of o in hope into u (00). This " vanish " must 
be carefully avoided in German. 

6. 21, a, has the sound of a in father, long or short. 
Long : gab, nafyn, bat ; short : gad, fann, banb. 

7. @, e, has different values, in part according tp 
accent : 

(a) In accented syllables, when long, like a in /ate; as, 
gel)t, 2)iet)l, fel)r ; be'tett, ae'bett, leg'te (Note 2). Short, 
like e in met; as, betm, Ijell, nett; ftef (en, fel'ten, ren'nen. 

(d) In unaccented syllables, c (short) is more or less 
slurred, like e in darken ; as, bS-fcun', gS-bar', e'b&l, e'b&n, 
lob'titt; and, especially when final, like u in but; as, lobe, 
lobte, SDiatro'fe — where the sound of e in met is especially 
to be avoided. 

8. 3, t, long, sounds as i in machine ; as, mtr, bit, if)m, 
3cjel ; short, as i in pin ; as, gilt, bift, ift. The long sound 
of t is, however, usually expressed by the digraph ie ; as, 
Die, Siebe, fieben (§ 20). 

9. D, o, long, sounds as o in hope ; as, (ofert, toben, 
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f)of)l (Note 2). Short, as sometimes heard in off, doll — 
midway between awe and owe ; as, toll, ©ott, ©onne, 
(never as in hot). 

10. tt, u, long, sounds as 00 in boot ; as, gut, Ufyr, mtr. 
Short, as 00 in ^wrf; as, £nmb, fummen, null. (For u in 
qu, see § 27.) 

11. £), l), (in foreign words only) sounds usually as t ; 
as, 2t)rann', Ityrifcf). Some prefer, in Greek words, the 
sound of u (§ 1 5). 

12. The double vowels act, ee, 00, sound like the single 
long vowels; as, §aar, ©aaf; 93eet, $eer; 93oot, iDfood. 
The vowels i, u, and the modified vowels (below), are 
never doubled. 

Double vowels are now in less common use than for- 
merly. 

Modified Vowels — Umlaut. 

Remark. — 1. The modification of a, 0, u, an to a*, 0, ii, du, known 
as Umlaut, is a most important process in German inflection and deriva- 
tion. Traces of it occur in English ; .as, man, men; old, elder; to fall, 
to fell, etc. 

2. The umlaut was formerly expressed as a diphthong, ae, oe, etc. 
This form is still sometimes written — though »now incorrectly — in the 
capitals &e, Ce, etc. 

3. The diphthong form, however, is still used in some proper names, 
as ©oetfye, etc. ; and so, regularly, in English transliteration ; as, Kuehner, 
Mueller, etc. 

13. 21, it, long, sounds nearly as e in where ; as ©fige, 
pragen, maljen — though often sounded quite like German 
I (§7, a); short, nearly like short e (as in met) ; as, fyfitte, 
SBacfer, Sftanner. 

14. £), ii ; round the lips as if to sound in so ; then 
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try to give a in ale. Long : iibe, Dfen, ftfjort ; short : tiff* 
ncn r fdnucn, ffinnte. 

Note. — The vowel-sounds in burn, burnt, are our nearest equiva- 
lent ; but the lips are distinctly more rounded in German. An r sound 
must be avoided. 

15. ft, fl ; round the lips as if to sound ;/ in rule ; then 
try to give e in me. Long : £utc, @d)uler, fibet ; short : 
£utte, fallen, fflftrftc. 

Note. — The sounds of and ft (French eu, u) require special at- 
tention. 

16. Modified vowels are never doubled. Hence a 
double vowel is written single when requiring modifica- 
tion. As : ©ctal ; plural, (Sale. 

Note. — Remember that only a, 0, U, and the diphthong au, can be 
modified. Hence all rules for such modification (hereafter) apply to 
these only. These are known as back (or low) vowel sounds ; all others 
as front (or high). For fill see below, §19. 



17 2K, ax ) like at 
@i, ci J fein. 



Diphthongs. 

in aisle: 9Kctt, ©aite, $am; S3W, 



Note. — The old forms at), ety are now obsolete (except in some 
proper names). 

18. 8to, au, like ou in house: $a\x$, laufen, fyerauS'. 

1Q #it, ita 1 nearly like oi in oil: SBaume, ©aule ; @ule, 
@u, cit J treii. 

20. The digraph te usually represents only the long 
sound of t (§8). But in the unaccented ending of some 
words of Latin origin the two vowels are both slightly 
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heard; as, gamt'lie, fit'nte, ©pa'nien. But not so in ac- 
cented finals ; as, 9Mobie', SJSoefie'. Similarly -tcr ; as, 
©pa'nier, Spaniard; but Cffijier/, officer, etc. 

Vowel Pronunciation — Review Exercise. 
21. Consonants as in English. Accent as heretofore, 
on first syllable, unless otherwise marked. 

1. Long: bat, Safyn, baar; bent, fetyl, 4Bcet; qttr, ttjr, bte; 
rot, Ol)r, 2Hoo«; bu, ©ut, ©uljn; $afe, Sar, Styre; ttfen, £8ne, 
©ityte; Watt, Sityne, itber; ©am, Saifer; fetl, $em; taut, 
2ftau«; SBfiume, £r&ume; Seute, ncun. 

2. Short: Slffe, 5Diann, ftatte; Sett, SReft, ©ebelt'; SBtffen, 
trtfft, ©etbtn; SRotf, tott, Drt; bunt, null, ^Juppe; fitter, ©afte, 
gfatten; ©iffle, Knnte, <R8<fe; guile, flttffen, SWUtter. 

3. Contrasted: (Saat, fatt, laffen, fafen, ftett, fefyfen, ben, 
benn, bitten, bieten, trre, ifjre, Son, Sonne, offen, £)fen, 9Jhtt, 
Gutter, unten, bate, SciUe, ©8l)(e, f&nnen, Orter, £)fen, fallen, 
fityten, ©ttte, ©iitte, ©err, ©eer, iljn, innen. 

Note. — Some exceptions from general rules are here added for 
reference or for practice. 

a. Short vowels in some monosyllables: ab, an, bin, bi£, 
baS, be$, e$, gen, fyat, t)in, in, man, mit, ob, urn, Don, hxiS, 
tt>e$, toeg (adverb); and a few others when without 
stress. 

b. Long vowels before two consonants : 

(1) Before rb, rt: (Srbe, ©erb, ^ferb, toerben; 55rt, 
©art, jart, ©rfjtoert, toert; ®eburf, and others. 

(2) Before ft: Softer, Oftern, 2roft; bilfter, fjuften, 
©puffer, toiift; or when ft is final: Obft, $apft, 
$robft 
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(3) In a few other words : SDtogb, 9Rottb, SJogt, 
ftet$, and some others. 

Such exceptions should be noted as they occur 
in reading. 

Consonants. 
Sounds not here given are the same as in English. 

Note. — The terms " initial " and " final " as here used apply to syl- 
lables as well as to words. Observe that a consonant between two 
vowels sounds with the following vowel ; and that two consonants be- 
tween vowels are separated (unless a mute and a liquid, §62). 

22. When final, or preceding a consonant affix, J, b 
have the corresponding sharp (surd) sounds of p, t, re- 
spectively ; as, ab, gelb, ab-gebert, gefyabt'; milb, Slbenb, 
Stnb-lcin. 

23. (£, C, now used only in foreign words, sounds like 
ts before front vowels (§16, note): (Scifar, cioiV, StjpruS; 
elsewhere like k : Sato, Gobej, SlaubiuS. 

24. (a) ®, g, initial (in word or syllable) or doubled, 
sounds like g in go : gebcn, gegert, glagge ; also (usually) 
Sage, b5ge, Striige, $i)nige, etc. When final, or preceding 
a consonant in the same syllable, it is usually a guttural 
spirant after back vowels ; a palatal spirant after front 
vowels. As, Stag, bog, Srug, 2J?agb, fagt ; SBeg, SBerg, btrg, 
Srieg, lugt. (See §34). 

(J?) But there is much diversity of usage. Some au- 
thorities retain the spirant sound before an added vowel ; 
as, Sag, Sage; fitieg, Srtege; others, only in the ending 
-ig ; as, ®5mg. And others give to g final the sound of 
f; as, Sag (Saf), as §22. 
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Note. — In the absence of special instruction by a teacher, the sound 
of g in go may be safely used. 

(c) ©, g, is fully heard before n ; as, ©nabe ; likewise, 
f ; as, ftuctbe. For g in some foreign words, see §46, b ; 
for ng, see §38. 

25. $, f), beginning a word, or a distinct word-element 
(as in compounds or derivatives), is strongly aspirated ; 
jammer, $elb ; ba-fyin, ge-fjorfam, gaut-tjett. Otherwise it 
is silent (after a long vowel, §4, d)\ as, getyen, fetyert, mat)* 
nen, 3Juf)m, faf). 

26. 3 f |, sounds like y in j<?# ; ja, jcber. (See also §46, b). 

27. D, q, like k — the following u slightly sounded 
(§31): dual, Quelle. 

28. JR, T, is sounded more distinctly than is usual in 
English : 3fab, rot, SBart, ©eburt'. 

Observe that the vowels are pronounced distinctly before 

r, — not slurred, as in English : Ijer, Jpirt, $urt, etc. 

Note. — The distinction — as well as the choice — between the " lin- 
gual" (rolled) and "uvular" (or palatal) r must be learned from the 
teacher. 

29. S, f, $ sounds : 

(a) As sharp (surd) $ only after a vowel in the same 
syllable, or when doubled ; as, bteS, $cm$, ®ta$, SRaft, 
cffcn. 

(J?) Initial (in word or syllable), like a very soft z (or 
sz) ; as, (Sonne, (Sotjn, §afe, ®((ifer, lefen. 

(c) But initial before p, t, like a soft sh : as, fprhtgen, 
©pufe, ©tall, fteljen, Stein; and in compounds ; as, ent- 
forin'gen, be-fte'l)en. 
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30. SB, to, in German words, and always when final, 
like/; as, SBater, Doll, Dier; brat), relatto. (See §46, */). 

31. 38, tt>, like English v ; but with only slight la- 
bial contact, after a consonant : as, toa§, SBerf, toollen ; 
©djroamm, @d)tt)efter, jtoet. Some authorities give this 
sound in qu (§27). 

32. X, j, like ks; as, Stjt, §eje, £erje& 

33. 3, 5, like ts, sharp, never like English z ; as, ^er^ 
509, fjetjen, §olj f stetjen, 311. 

Consonant Groups. 

Here are included digraphs or trigraphs, giving only a 
single or combined sound; and substitutes for double 
letters (§2). 

34. ($,f), d), is a spirant (breath-sound) guttural or pal- 
atal, according to the preceding sound. 

After the back (low) vowels, a, 0, u, mi, it is a deep 
guttural or throat aspirate; after other vowels or a con- 
sonant, it is a higher, thinner palatal spirant, formed over 
the tongue. These sounds must be carefully practiced 
with the teacher. As : 93adj, Sod), SBud), audj, Softer ; id), 
mdj, riedjen, ftedjen, mand), Steldj, gurd)t, $5d)ter. 

For dj in foreign words, see §46, a. 

Note. — The pronunciation of dj (also of g when spirant, §24) is a 
crucial point in German. The guttural sound may be formed by trying 
to pronounce k, yet without complete closure of the organs ; as, Lock y 
Loch. The palatal sound may be formed by pressing the tongue firmly 
against the lower teeth, and trying to pronounce dish or she. Once formed, 
the sounds should be carefully practiced till familiar — avoiding on the 
one hand the closed sound of k; on the other the sibilant sound of sh. 
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Thus, 33ad), not S3a(f, nor $3ajdj; id>, not if, nor ifdj; Stitdft, church; 
£irfd)e, cherry, etc. 

35. d)$ sounds as ks: gud)3, 3ud)je. (But see §45, d). 

36. if stands for ff, after short vowel : tuicfen, ftedeu. 

37. bt, after short vowel only, sounds as //: ©tctbt, 
©tabic. 

38. ttg sounds as in sing, singer, not as in finger; as, 
fang, fingen, lange, jung, junger. The like nasal sound is 
heard in nf ; as, fanf, finfen. (But see §45, d). 

39. $f r )f\ f combines quickly p and f : $)Sferb, $flug. 

40. tyf), pf), now in foreign words only, sounds/: *pl)i* 
tofopt)te', ^ropf)ef . 

41. ©dj, fdj, like English sh: ©djiUer, £iftf). 

42. The digraph f; (ess-tset), pronounced ss 9 is always 
used when final or before a consonant. Before a vowel 
ft is written after a long vowel or diphthong ; ff, after a 
short vowel. As, £afe, fyafete ; a&e, Ijtefee (long) ; but Ijaffen, 
flOffe (short). 

Thus ft or ff before a vowel indicates quantity, but not 
elsewhere. As: guft, foot; $(uft, river; plurals: $iifte f 

.». 

Note. — In writing German with Roman letters § is written usually 
with sz (or fi), but also ss. Usage is not settled. 

43. Xf), iff, sounds like simple /: Katfye'bcr, Sljrou. 

Note. — This digraph was formerly used in German words to mark 
a following long vowel; as, Sljat, Xljor, tl)im (and earlier still more 
largely). But by latest rules its use is now restricted to foreign words 
or proper names (see §63). (See also §45, d). 
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44. % f pronounced ts, is used for jj immediately after a 
short vowel; as, |>t§e, fptafy; 'but <5alj, furj, etc. 

A few foreign words have 55 ; as, ©ftjje, sketch. 

Note. — The combinations d), pf), \ d), %, tfj, which represent simple 
sounds, are never separated in writing ; and, as they cannot be doubled, 
they do not indicate quantity (except fj, as §42). 

Uncombined Letters. 

45. In addition to the above combinations, the use of 
double vowels with long sound (§12) and of double con- 
sonants indicating short vowels (§5) has been stated. 
But when successive letters belong to different word-ele- 
ments, they are not combined, but are pronounced sepa- 
rately. As : 

(a) Like vowels : be-er'bigen, ge-en'bet, ©e-nug'-tu-ung. 
(£) Unlike vowels : be-adj'tett, ge-tmpf f, be-ur'-tetlen. 

(c) Like consonants: 2lb-bUb, atwteljmett, be*-fe(ben, 
mtt-teilen. 

(d) Unlike consonants : £>ad)3 (for £>ad)e$), burd)-fu* 
djen (§35); £anb-tag (§37); att-geljett, un-gern (§38); 
©auW&ett (§41) ; ent-fyatten (§43). 

(e) As already indicated (§5) letters or syllables thus 
added do not affect quantity. As 335t-pult, prayer desk ; 
33Iut-£-tropfett, drops of blood — the quantity of the stem- 
vowel remaining unchanged. 

Foreign Words. 

46. Some words of foreign origin retain peculiarities 
in pronunciation : 

(a) (iff, d): in words from Greek, like k: Gl)ao$, Sfyrtft; 
in a few words, as palatal spirant before front vowels 
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(§34> : @J)emte', Sfjirurg'; in words from French, like sh 
(fd)): 6tf, etyffre. 

(b) ©, g; $, j: i n words from French, g before front 
vowels, and \, sound as in French (= jsr in azure) : ©ente', 
8oge; 3ournal', 3<a(oufie'. 

(c) In words from Latin (or French) t before unac- 
cented i (tt), followed by a vowel, sounds as ts (German 
3): Nation', national' (where English sounds sh). 

(d) 93, t), in foreign words, except when final, sounds 
as v (§30) : 23enu$, Sfto&em'ber. 

(e) S, to, in English words, as in English : 3Baff}Utgton, 
2Bf)tg. 

There is, also, some diversity in the orthography of foreign 
words. 

47. Consonant Pronunciation — Review Exercise. 

1. Monosyllables; the initial consonants: ©etft, ©netg, 
Sitatt, 3* nn > 3<#/ Seit, ©ofyn, toenn, too, boll, Dor, toaS, ja, 
3at)r, pfiff, fdjnefl, ©ier, ging, gel)n, Sprung, <2tafl, fotf, raul), 
rol), quer. 

2. The final consonants : ab, 33ab, Jag, log, 8od), aud), id), 
Srieg, £etrf), §0(5, ©d)S, taugt, £alg, @d)ttb, Mb, $ferb, 
©rab, ©teg, fid), ftad), ©ped, ©afc, ©djerj, mtlb, gfetrf), 2£arf)$. 

3. Promiscuous German words; accent first syllable : Zod)* 
ter, Jfldjter, SSater, SSater, Setter, SBetter, effett, Sefen, trofcen, 
fpringen, ftcl)cn, tragcn, fragtc, £)td)tung, gegen, ©nabe, £nabe, 
jcbcr, ginger, aljo, SErttne, 3Id)tung, gurfjfe, jimger, Ijetfcen, I)ei* 
jcn, gogen, fpred)en, fteden, (efen, gtefcen, fdjerjen, 8Ucfc, 8itge. 

4. Foreign; accent as marked : Gttro'ne, ©a'ge, ©ente', 9?a* 
turn'', national', Sfyemie', journal', ^aloufte', patient'; Gfyro'* 
nif, Styarafter (Greek) ; Sfjara'be, Soncerf , 33a'fe (French). 
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ACCENT. 

48. Voice stress in pronunciation is called accent. The 
syllable on which such stress falls is said to be accented, 
or tonic. 

There are degrees of accent. But the following rules 
include only the chief, or principal, accent. 

Accent of German Words. 

49. In uncompounded words the chief accent falls on 
the root-syllable ; not on prefixes or suffixes. As : lie'* 
ben, to love; licb'ttrf), lovely; geltebt', loved. 

Hence, as suffixes are far more common than prefixes, 
the accented (root-) syllable is, most usually, the first. 

50. But the chief accent falls on the following — not 
root-syllables : 

(a) The negative prefix un- (usually): Utt'fitUt, Utt'treu. 

Note. — On uu- the accent is quite constant in nouns; in adjectives, 
also usually, especially when the simple form is in use; but with excep- 
tions, usually verb-derivatives. Details must be learned by experience, 

(b) The prefixes ant- erj-, ur-: 2lnt'ttH>rt, grg'engef, 
ur'att. 

(c) The noun suffix -et, and the verb suffix -ter(ett), 
in consequence of their foreign origin : @d)iueid)efet', 
ftolgte'rett. 

(d) In a few adjectives in -Ijaf'ttg; as, toafyrljaf'tig; 
and in teben'btg, alive (from fe'bettb, living). 

Remark. — Special details must be learned by experience. It is not 
easy to determine just how much should be given for beginners — per- 
haps better too little than too much. 

51. (a) In longer words there will be also (as in English) 
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a distinct secondary accent, or accents, besides unaccented 
syllables. (As : probability ; in 'divisibility). These must 
be learned by experience. As: ^u'frie'bertfyett*: Un'jttfric^ 
bettt)eit\ etc. 

(b) In general, all prefixes and suffixes with short c are un- 
accented ; as, ®l-fafyxH, %tfWfr'-t\df4r, S5'nt x g*. 

Accent of Compound (German) Words. 
52. In compound words each component is pronounced 
with its own proper accent, the principal accent falling 
on one component ; while the accented syllable of the 
other receives a distinct secondary accent. 

(a) In compound nouns and adjectives the principal 
accent falls on the first component; as, SBerf-geiiJJ, 
©djul'ljauS, <Sd)ut'fel) x rer; Heb'retoy, Iie'be&ofl\ 

(b) Also in compound verbs (proper), the chief accent 
falls on the first component ; as, banf'-fa'gen, tetl'-nel)*tnen, 
an'-fan^en, aua'-ge^en. 

Note. — This rule includes all "separable" verb compounds (§219). 

(c) But in the so-called compound verbs (and their de- 
rivatives) formed with " inseparable prefixes," the chief 
accent falls on the root-syllable of the verb — the insep- 
arable prefixes never being accented — as if forming 
derivatives rather than compounds (§49). As : beftef}'en, 
entta'ffen, berber'ben, ©ebrauoY, 93ertuff, etc. 

Note. — The inseparable prefixes are be, tmp, etlt, er, Qt, toer, ger, and 
sometimes a few others (§213). 

(d) In other parts of speech — pronouns and inde- 
clinables — the chief accent falls usually on the second 
component. As: ber-f el'be (pron.); ba-mtf, ttJO-DOtt' (adv.)\ 
ob-fl(cid)' (conj\). Occasional variations must be learned 
by experience. 
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53. The most important exceptions are : 

(a) Compound adverbs which are in form adjectives 
or noun-phrases; as, merf'ttriirbtg, fet'tte$-h)eg$, by no 
means, etc. 

(b) Compound adverbs whose first component modifies 
(determines) or depends on the second ; as, bteS'mal, 
this time ; bem'narf), according to that, etc. 

(c) Some compounds of all, all ; as, alleht', alone; all* 
madj'tig, almighty ; atlgemem', etc. A few other excep- 
tional or variable cases are to be learned by experience. 

In general, it may be observed that the principle of 
accentuation in German is the same as in English — only 
more regular and uniform. 

Accent of Foreign Words. 

54, The general principle is, that foreign words retain 
the same accent as in their original language. As most 
of them are from French with final accent, or from Latin 
or Greek with an inflectional syllable dropped, the accent 
is, generally, on the last syllable. The same principle 
will also generally explain the exceptions to this rule, as 
well as the change of accent in some cases when suffixes 
are added. But there are many irregularities. 

( 55. (a) Foreign words usually accent the last stem-syllable : 
SIbtoofat', 2Kuftf, ©tubent', Sibltot^cf, Nation', 2Kefobte', re* 
gie'ren. 

(b) But with many exceptions : as, ©Ota'ntf, ©raitttna'ttf, 
Dof'tor, Sfjaraf'ter, ©tu'btum, ftami'lie (§20), etc. 

(c) The general principle (§54) is also shown in proper 
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names : Sfi'far, St'cero, ©ora j', 23ergU', 2Ka'rtu$, Sfu'lte, (gnu'* 
lie (Latin); but: £>art'u$, Ort'on, 2ftart'a, etc. 

56. Some foreign words, following the same principle, 
shift the accent when suffixes are added : as, 3)of tor, pi. ■ 
Softo'rert; Sljarafter, //. Sfyarafte're ; Nation', national', 
Sftattonalttat'. 

So especially, when a German suffix is added to a for- 
eign stem ; as, SDMobte', melo'bifdj; $at£)oltf, fatfyo'ltfdj, etc. 

57. In some cases foreign words are completely natur- 
alized and then take German accent ; as, $fcnfter (Lat. 
fenestra) window. 

Note. — In general, foreign words may be recognized by their simi- 
larity to English words of like derivation, though in English the accent 
has more usually been shifted. 

58. Accent — Review Exercise. 

1 . German words with prefix ; accent root : 33eruf , Stltpf Cttig, 
©rfafc, SSerluft, entgmg, mtfclattg, erfufyr, toerlor, gelang, ®e* 
braudj, ©elett, jerrtfc, 33er(ag, geliebt, beftettt, oerftanb. 

2. German words with suffix or suffixes ; accent root : 2ldj- 
tuttg, efyrltdj, leben, lebettb, Sugenb, arttg, furdjtfam, frteblidj, 
SBofmuttg, SBoljmmgen, Ubung, ilbungen, reinltd), 9tein(td)feit, 
ftttfter, gmfternte. 

3. German words with prefix ', and suffix or suffixes ; accent 
root: berufen, etnpfangen, erfefeen, toerloren, entgeljeu, 3erle* 
gwtg, 3 er] ^ e 9 un 8 cn ^ gerriffett, geltebte, Grrfaljrung, (Srfafyrungen, 
getegen, ©efegenljeit, ©efegenljeitett, toerfteljen, 33erftanbnte, 33er* 
ftSnbmffe. 

4. German compounds (nouns) : SlltS-gcmg, Set-ftcmb, Oft- 
ttrinb, ©rog-mutter; (adjectives): taub-ftumm, fee-franf, ItebenS- 
ttritrbig; (verbs)-. au$-gel)en, bet-ftefyen, ljauS-fyalten, frei-fpredjen; 
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(pronouns): ber-fefbe, ba$-felbt, ber-ierttfje; (adverbs)-, ba-bei, 
Ijer-toor, Dor-uber; (conjunctions): je-bodj, fo-batb, ob-tw>l)t, etc. 

5. For examples of foreign words, see §55. For brief 
Summary of Accent, see p. 290. 

Use of Capital Letters. 

Remark. — The following paragraphs are added for reference, and 
might be omitted at first : 

.59. A capital initial is used in German as in English. 
Except : German uses capitals — 

1. (a) In all nouns and words used as nouns: as, bcr ©Utc 
(adj.), the good man; em SRetfettber (participle), a traveler; 
ba$ ©trcbctl (infinitive), the effort, etc. 

(b) Also in indefinite phrases, like etttmS ©UteS, some- 
thing good. 

(c) But not in nouns used otherwise than as nouns ; as, 
abetlbS (as adverb), in the evening; etn paax (as indefinite), 
a few, etc. 

2. In personals and possessives, when used in complimen- 
tary or figurative (idiomatic) sense (except the reflexive fid)). 
As : (a) The second singular ($)u, etc.), now only in letters. 

(&) The third plural (®te, etc.), when used for the second 
person. 

(c) The second plural (3$r, etc.), when used for a sin- 
gular person. 

(d) The third person (@r, ©te, etc.), when used (rarely) 
for the second. 

These uses will be more fully stated hereafter (§210). 

3. German omits capitals : 

(a) In the pronoun id), /. 

(b) In proper adjectives, when generic : as, ettflltfd), 
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English ; beutfd}, German ; fatlje'rifd), Lutheran, etc. But 
(specifically): bte ©rimttt'fcljett 2K8rd)en, the Grimm Stories, 
etc. 

Punctuation. 

60. The marks of punctuation are the same as in English ; 
but German punctuation is closer than ours, especially in the 
freer use of the comma. Note examples in reading. 

(a) In general, all dependent clauses are punctuated 
with a comma — including also infinitive phrases, if con- 
taining any modifier (now less strictly than heretofore). 

(J>) But the comma is not used with parenthetical words 
(as, however, etc.), nor between the members of a con- 
tracted sentence connected by Mtb, and. 

Other Orthographic Signs. 

61. These will be noted only so far as different from Eng- 
lish. 

(a) Emphasis : The emphatic force of our italic letters 
is expressed by printing the letters apart (gefperrt, spaced)-, 
as, e t n SBort, " one word " ; and sometimes by use of a 
capital initial. 

(£) The Hyphen Q is less usual in compounds than 
in English. It marks also the omission of a component 
common to two or more words ; as, @omt* ttttb ^efttage, 
Sundays and holidays. 

(c) The Apostrophe marks omission ; as, toy$ for id) 
e$; fyetPfje for fyetlige, etc. It is not used, however, in 
the most common forms ; as (genitive), £ag$ for £age$, 
etc., but occurs when the genitive $ cannot be added ; as, 
S)cmo«t^cne^ SReben, etc. — and in some other more un- 
usual contractions. 
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Division of Syllables. 

62. (a) A consonant between two vowels goes with the 
latter — the combinations rl), fd), pf), tt), j$ being treated as 
single letters. As : tre-tett, to-d)en, 21-fdje, btt-ften. 

(d) Two consonants will be divided ; as, grremt-be, 9Baf-fer, 
fcg-ncit. But not a mute and a liquid ; as, 2l-prif . 

(c) But compounds and derivatives will be divided accord- 
ing to their component parts ; as, bar-cmS, $)otmer$-tag, 9?8S- 
djen, etc. 

THE NEW (OFFICIAL) ORTHOGRAPHY. 

R£mark. — In recent years, by official action of Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland, German orthography has undergone considerable modi- 
fications, in the direction of greater uniformity and simplicity. German 
books are now printed, more or less fully, in the new orthography. But 
in using earlier books, the student must know certain changes, some of 
which have already been noted. 

The rules of the New Orthography, with a list of the most important 
words affected thereby, are published in a convenient pamphlet :." Regeln 
fur die deutsche Rechtschreibung nebst Worterverzeichnis" Berlin, 1902. 

For convenience of reference, a few of the more important changes 
are here added. 

63, The following rules of the new orthography are impor- 
tant to be known, in using earlier texts, dictionaries, etc. : 

1 . Vowels : (a) modified capitals, ?(, O, U — not ?(e, 
De, Uc. 

(£) Single for double vowels in many words; as, bar, 
§erbe, 8o$, etc.; while in some other words the double 
vowel is retained ; as, ^)aar, etc. (See Note below.) 

(c) ie, not t, in the verb suffix -ie'rett, and derivatives 
(§5°.')- 
(</) i, not ie, in gib, gtbft, gibt, from (jeben, to give. 
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2. Consonants: (a) c now only in a few foreign words; 
usually substituted by f or 3 (§23); as, forreft', ©Ottjert', OffU 
jier 7 , 'progefc', 

(b) f , not pi), in all German words ; as, Sfeit, ivy ; SRu* 
bolf. 

(c) $, not % in pronoun compounds ; as, be$tnegett, toeS* 
ljatb; and in the suffix -nt$; as, ©letdjntS. 

(d) t, not if), except in foreign words and proper names. 
See §43. 

(*) t, not bt, except after a short vowel ; as, -©rot, tot, 
(formerly $robt, tobt). 

3. Capitals: The use of capitals restricted, more closely 
than before, to nouns and words used strictly as nouns. 

4. A number of similar words, sometimes confused, are 

differentiated, and variant forms determined. 

Note. — Some other variations will be found in older texts; and in 
some cases diversity of usage still exists. Nor is the new orthography, 
as yet, quite consistent with itself. But in general, great progress has 
been effected in both uniformity and simplicity. 

In this book the new orthography is used. 

ft^ The foregoing chapter has been in part taken frajn (he Joynes- 
Meissner German Grammar, 
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PART IL 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 



LESSON I. 

DECLENSION. 

64. {a) There are in German two numbers — the Sin- 
gular and the Plural. 

(b) Four cases : the Nominative, the case of the sub- 
ject ; the Genitive, representing, besides the English pos- 
sessive, most of the relations expressed by the preposition 
of; the Dative, the case of the indirect object, often ex- 
pressed by to or for ; and the Accusative, the case of the 
direct object. 

(c) Three genders : the Masculine, the Feminine and 
the Neuter. But the gender of nouns does not in all 
cases correspond to their meaning. 





The Definite Article. 




65. 


(a) The definite article is declined 


as follows : 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




masc. fetn> 


neut. 


masc. fern. neut. 


Nom. 


ber bic 


ba$, the 


bie, the 


Gen. 


be$ ber 


be$, of the 


ber, of the 


Dat. 


bent ber 


bem, to the 


ben, to the 


Ace. 


ben bie 


ba$, the 


bie, the 



(6) The following remarks are important : 

i. In the nominative and accusative singular the defi- 
nite article has a distinct form for each gender. Thus 
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the nominative is conveniently used to mark the gender 
of nouns ; as, ber £tfdj, the table; bte geber, the pen; t>a% 
33ud), the book. 

2. Except in the masculine singular the accusative is 
always like the nominative. The genitive and dative fem- 
inine are alike, and the genitive and dative neuter are the 
same as the masculine. In the plural all genders are alike. 

These correspondences — which apply also to other 
adjective words — should be carefully noted. 

Some Rules of Gender. 

66. As the gender of nouns does not always correspond 
to their meaning, it should receive especial attention. 
The following general rules may be remembered : 

1. In general, sex names follow the sex — male names 
being masculine, female names, feminine ; but with some 
exceptions (hereafter). 

(a) Generic — or general — names are often neuter, 
without regard to sex ; as, bd$ Stttb, the child; ba£ ^ferb, 
the horse. 

2. Names of things (without sex) are masculine or 
feminine or neuter (determined in part by ending — as 
hereafter). 

Hence the gender of such nouns should be carefully 
noted, and habitually expressed by the article (§65, 1); 
as, bcr 33autn, the tree; bte ©fame, the flower; baS Statt, 
the leaf, etc. 

Rule of Syntax. 

67. The definite article is regularly used with generic 
and abstract nouns ; as, ber 2Kenfd), man (in general); bte 
Sligenb, virtue ; bag ©tud, happiness. 
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Care should be taken that the article shall agree with 
its noun in gender, number and case. 

Remark. — The simpler rules of syntax will be stated along with the 
Successive topics. But in general only such will be given as show some 
peculiarity, or difference from English usage. The most general rules, 
common to both languages, are taken for granted. 

Examples. 

Read the following nouns, noting gender ; also case, 
when this is shown by the form: 

ber 2lrm, the arm ber £ifdj, the table 

bie fmnb, the hand bie geber, the pen 

bctS JBort, the word ben 88ffe(, the spoon 

ben $Mtb, the dog bte ®abe(, the fork 

bie $afce, the cat ba$ -Bfeffer, the knife 

ba$ £)ait$, the house bie £affe, the cup 

baS Stttb, the child betl Still)!, the chair, etc. 

Remark. — The question how far attention should be called to the 
kinship between German and English words, or at what stage of instruc- 
tion, is left to the judgment of the teacher. The subject of German 
and English cognates is treated briefly in Appendix II, Section III. 

Vocabulary. 

ber $ater, the father. gtbt, gives, does give. 

bie 9Rtttter, the mother. ljat, has. 

bad $iltb, the child. id} felje, / see, do see. 

ber ©rief, the letter. id} felje tttdjt, / do not see. 

bod SBttd), the book. feljett ©te? do you seet 

tt>er f who. ljter, here ; ba, there. 

mem (dat.), to whom. grog, big, large, tall. 

ttett (ace), whom. fleitt, small. 

toa$, what. tutb, and. 

tiu>, where; nne f Aw. aber, £*/; audj, */«?. 

iff, w. \a,yes; tteht f w; utdjt, #0/. 
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Reading Exercise. 

1. § icr M* bcr $ ater - 2 - ® cr ® atcr *ft grofe. 3. ©a tft 
bic 9ftutter unb fyier tft ba$ $inb. 4. ®a$ Stub tft ftein. 

5. 3d} fc^c ben 23ater. 6. 3$ felje audj bie 2Kutter unb ba$ 
Smb. 7. 1>er Sater f)at ba$ 23ud). 8. £a* $ud) tft grofe. 
9. $er SSatcr gibt ber 9)httter (dative) ba$ $ud}. 10. £>te 
3»uttcr l)at ba$ 39ud|. 11. §ier tft bcr Srtcf. 12. £)te 2Kut* 
tcr l)at ben 33rief. 13. Qd) felje ben 33rief. 14. £)ie2Rutter 
gibt bent 93ater ben 33rief. 15. ©er 23ater \)at ben ©rtef. 
16. £)er Srtef tft Hern. 17. £>a$ Stnb t)at ben ©rtef unb ba$ 
©ud|. 18. ®a$ ttnb gibt ber Gutter ben 33rief unb bem 
33ater ba* Sudj. 

Oral Exercise. 

(Questions to be answered in German by the pupil, who should form 
full sentences. As: 1. 2>er Stater tft f)ier; 4. Sta* #tnb tft fletn, etc.) 

1. 2Bo ift ber SJater? 2. ©0 tft bie abutter? 3. 2Bie 

tft ber 3?ater? 4. Sie ift ba$ Sinb? 5. ©en fetyen @ie? 

6. 3Ba$ f»at ber 93ater? 7. SBie ift ba* 33ud|? 8. SBem gibt 
ber 25ater ba$ 23ud)? 9. SBer f)at ba$ Sudj? 10. SBer f>at 
ben^rief? 11. 2Bem gibt bie 2Jhttter ben ©rtef? 12. SBte 
ift ber «rief? 13. SBaS Ijat baS Sinb? 14. SBem gibt baS 
$inb benSrief? etc., etc. 

Written Exercise. 

1. The father is there. 2. The child is here. . 3. The 
mother has the book. 4. The book is small. 5. The mother 
gives the father the book. 6. The father gives the mother 
the book. 7. I see the book, but not the letter. 8. The 
child has the letter and the father has the book. 9. I see 
the father and the mother. 10. I do not see the child. 
1 1. Who has the letter? The mother has the letter. 12. Do 
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you see the letter? No, but I see the book. 13. The father 
is tall, but the child is small. 14. The child gives the father 
the letter. 15. To whom does the mother give the book? 
To the father. 16. Whom do you see? I see the child. 

fl^^Just how the exercises should be used — whether divided or en- 
larged, and whether the written exercises shall be required at once or re- 
served for review, — these questions (and others similar) must be decided 
by the teacher. The book offers material, but prescribes no method. 



LESSON II. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES DECLENSION. 

68. The pronominal adjectives bteS, this (these), jcn f 
that {those), mctncf}, many (a), fold}, such, toetd), which, and, 
in the singular, 1 jeb f each, every, are declined as follows : 



w 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




tnasc. 


fern. 


neuU 


tnasc. fern, neut. 


Nom. 


biefer 


btefc 


MefeS 


biefc 


Gen. 


btefcS 


btefcr 


biefeS 


biefer 


Dat. 


btefem 


biefer 


btefcm 


biefen 


Ace. 


biefen 


btefc 


biefeS 


btefc 


Similarly : 


jener 


ienc 


jetted 


jene 




toeldjer 


lueldjc 


toeldjeS 


toeldjc, etc 



(b) This declension is essentially the same as that of 
the definite article (the article, however, having -ie, 
-0$, instead of -e, -e$). The same distinctions and the 
same correspondences apply, and should again be care- 
fully noted (§65, Remarks). 

69. The simple personal pronouns, nominative, are : 



1 ^cb- occurs rarely as plural, in the sense of all. 
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Sing, id}, / bu, thou, you er, he fie, she e$, /'/ 
Plur. ttrir, we tl)r, you {ye) fie, they 

— as shown in connection with the verb (§70). 

{a) The singular bit, and its plural H)r, are used in 
very familiar address. £)U is then you. 

(6) Instead of these, the third plural, then written with 
a capital, @ie, is regularly used, in ordinary address, for 
both singular and plural persons. 

(c) Observe that, according to the gender of the noun 
referred to, er or fie may often mean it (§66, 2). 

Note. — This use (b) of ©ie in address is idiomatic, like the English 
plural you are, for thou art. 

Further uses of pronouns hereafter (Lesson XXIII). 

The Verb feitt, (to) be. 

70. PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

id) bin, I am totr fittb, we are 

bu btft, thou art {you are) tl)r fetb, you are 

er ift, he is fie fitlb, they are 

fie ift, she is ©ie fittb, you are 

e$ ift, it is bin id), am /, etc. 

fittb ©te, are you 1 

(a) Observe again : @ie fittb is given, formally, as 3d 
plural, but is, in use and meaning, a second person, sin- 
gular or plural. 

(o) In 3d person a noun may take the place of the 
pronoun subject. 

(e) The verb is made interrogative by simply placing 
the subject after it. 
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71. IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. Plural 

fei (bit), be {thou, you) feib (tf)r), be {you, ye) 

fetett Sic, be {you, sing, or plur.) 
{a) In the imperative the pronouns bu, il)r, are usually 
omitted ; but in the polite form Ste is always expressed. 
{b) Other forms, of imperative meaning, will be given 
later. 

Rule of Syntax. 
72. Adjectives, when used as predicate, are unlnflected. 

Note. — In advance of the declension of nouns, a few forms may be 
supplied to add interest to the paradigms. As : 



idj bin ber @o1nt (son) 
bit bift bcr ©ruber (brother) 
er ift bcr Stoter (father) 
fte ift bie Gutter (mother) 
c* iff ba« Minb (child) 
@te ftnb ber Dnfel (uncle) 
ftub ©ie bie fttdjte (niece)} 
fei rufjig (quiet) 



roir ftnb $naben (boys) 
iljr feib SBriiber (brothers) 
fte finb ©djtoeftern (sisters) 
@te ftnb @djmeftem (sisters) 
fmb <&ie ©djroeftern (sisters) ? 
ift er ber SBater (father)} 
feien @ie rotttfommen (welcome) 
ber 3Sater unb bteSDiutter flub \)\tx(here) 



— and such exercises may be progressively varied by the teacher. 



Vocabulary. 



toaS §att£, the house. 

ba£ 3hmner, the room. 

bad Sfettfter, the window. 

bte $iir, /&? door. 

bie Sfebet, the pen, feather. 

(ber) $err, Jfr., (master, lord, 

gentleman). 
(bie) Sfrau, J/irj., (woman, wife). 
flarl, Charles. 
SKarie', Mary. 
ffir, /z?r (governs accus.). 



ttt f /« (governs dat. when no mo- 
tion to a place implied). 
nett f new ; aft, old. 
towljl, well; franf, ill, sick. 
gut, ^m»/, &W/ fd)(ed)t, to/. 
arrig, well-behaved. 
uttarttg, naughty. 
5it, /to (adverb). 
f eljr, T^ry ; ober, or. 
fagt, J^yj. 
antttwrtet, answers. 
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Reading Exercise. 

1. SDiefeS ©au$ ift tteu, JeneS ift aft. 2. 3?dj fefye bicfe« 
§au$, abcr nidjt ieneS. 3. Diefc £ttr tft ju Hein fur biefeS 
3immer. 4. $ebe$ genfter ift gu grog. 5. ©iefe fteber tft 
gut, fie tft tteu, aber jette tft fdjtedjt, fie ift aft. 6. §ier ift ber 
Srief, er ift fur 2Rarie. 7. £>a ift ba$ 33ud), e$ ift fefjr alt. 
8. £)er 3Sater fagt: „3Bo btft bu, Sari?" unb Sari anttoortet: 
,.3$ bin fyier in biefent ^immer." 9. £)ie SDhttter fagt: „<3inb 
@ie ba, §err 33raun?" §err Sraun anttoortet: „@ier bin id)." 
10. grau 33raun ift nidjt f)ier, fie ift Irani. 11. SBir finb 
tool)I. 12. SKandjeS Stub ift unartig, aber biefe* Stnb ift fetjr 
artig. 13. <Sei artig, Sari! 14. (Seib artig, Sari unb SRarie ! 
15. Sari unb 9Karie finb artig. 16. „3eib if>r ba, Sari unb 
3Karie?" „$a, SSater, f)ier finb ttnr." 

Oral Exercise. 

1. 35$elcf}e$ §au$ ift neu, toeldje* ift alt? 2. ©e^en @ie 

jene$ §au$? 3. SBie ift biefe £itr? 4. SBie ift iebe* gen* 

fter? 5. 2Betd)e geber ift gut? 6. gitr toen ift biefer Srief ? 

7. SBie ift biefe* 33ud)? 8. 9Ba$ fagt ber 3Sater? tt>a$ ant* 

ttjortet Sari? 9. SBaS fagt bie abutter? tt>ae anttoortet §err 

Sraun? 10. 3ft ftrau Sraun l>ier? 11. <Sinb <Sie (bift bu) 

tool)!? 12. 2Bie ift biefes Sinb? 13. Sinb Sari unb 3Warie 

artig? 14. SBie ift biefe geber? 15. ffiie ift jeneS §au$? 

etc., etc. 

Written Exercise. 

1. This book is new. 2. That house is big, but this 
house is too small. 3. Every window is too small for this 
house. 4. Which pen is good, this or that (one 1 )? This 

1 Words in ( ) are not to be translated. 
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(one) is new. 5. I am in this room and he is in that room. 
6. The father says : " Are you there, Charles and Mary ? " 
"Yes, father, we are in this room." 7. The mother says: 
" Are you naughty, Mary ?" and Mary answers: "No, mother, 
but Charles is very naughty." 8. Are you well, Mr. Brown ? 
Yes, I am well, but Mrs. Brown is ill. 9. The father is 
not here, he is not well. 10. Here is the book, it is new. 
11. Here is, the letter, it is for Maty. 12. This pen is bad, 
it is old. 13. In which room are Charles and Mary? They 
are in that room. 14. He is there, but she is not there. 
15. He is the father and she is the mother. 16. Do 
you see this letter? it is for Mary. 17. Be good, Mary I 
1 8. Charles and Mary, be good ! 

LESSON III. 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

73. The indefinite article, ein, an, a, and the indefinite 
adjective fein, no, not any, are declined as follows: 

PLURAL. 

m.f. n. 

feinc 

fcincr 

feinen 

feme 

— the indefinite article having no plural. 

(a) This declension differs from that of biefer (§68) 
only in the masculine and neuter nominative, and the 
neuter accusative, which are without ending — the entire 
feminine and plural being formed as §68. 

(f>) Hence this declension does not distinguish the 







SINGULAR. 






masc. 


fern. 


neut 


N. 


etn 


etnc 


ein 


G. 


eineS 


enter 


eineS 


D. 


etnem 


einer 


etnem 


A. 


emeu 


etne 


etn 
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The Indefinite Article. 
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meme, 


tnem, 


wy 


betne, 


bein, 


^LV> jw* 


feme, 


fern, 


^/> (its) (§69, *r) 


tyre, 


tyr, 


/for (i/f) (§69, c) 


uTtf(e)re, 


unfer, 


our 


eu(e)re, 


euer, 


your 


tyre, 


tyr, 


their 


3*re, 


3*r, 


your (§70, b) 



gender of masculine or neuter nouns in the nominative 
singular. 

74. (a) By the same declension are inflected the pos- 
sessive adjectives (used with a noun): 

mem, 

bein, 

fete, 

tyr, 

unfer, 

euer, 

tyr, 

Note i. — In unfer, euer, e is usually omitted before endings (§90, b). 
Note 2. — Observe that i\)x,'/ier, and iljr, their, have the same forms, 
and 3tyr, your, is distinguished only by the capital. 

(b) The pronominals of this class, when used as pro- 
nouns — that is, without noun or with noun "under- 
stood," decline like biefer (§68): 

einer, eine, eine$, one, some one 

temer, feme, feineS, no one, none 

meiner, meine, meitte3, mine 

uttfrer, unfre, unfrea, ours 

tyrer, tyre, tyres, hers or theirs 

$t)Ttx, $l)re, $I)re$ r yours 
— and the others likewise. 

(c) But (as §72) the uninflected form is usual as predi- 
cate ; as, btefcS ©ltd) tfr metn, this book is mine ; but : 
meirt SBuclj unb 3l)re3 finb f)ier, my book and yours are here. 

Note. — In the neuter singular nominative and accusative, eineS, 
f«lne« often omit e (etn«, feiit*); also, in familiar style, mein«, betnS, fein«, 
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75. Past Indicative of fetn. 

Singular, Plural, 

id) tear, I was mir maren, we were 

bu marft, thou wast {you were) ifyr mar(e)t, you were 

er mar, he was {it was) fie maren, they were 

fie mar, she was {it was) ©ic maren, you were 

e$ mar, it was mar id), aw 77 etc. 

Note. — Hereafter only one form will be given in the third person, 
and the interrogative form will be omitted. Let the form with &it,y<m t 
be remembered for both single or plural persons. The paradigms may 
be practiced in phrases. As : 

id) mar ba {there) roir roarcn ba 

bu marjt fyicr {here) ifyr mart fyicr 

mein $ater mar ba feine ©riibcr marcn ba 

fctnc 9Kuttcr mar ba mcinc @djmc(tcrn marcn ba 

mar fein $inb ba? unjere flinber waxen ba 

roarcn ©ic ba f mcin grcunb ? {friend) roarcn unferc greunbe ba? 



Rules of Position (Order of Words). 

76. Some of the simpler rules of position, in part al- 
ready illustrated, are as follows : 

1. In simple declarative sentences, introduced by the sub- 
ject, the verb stands next after the subject. This is known 
as the Normal Order. 

2. In independent declarative sentences, when introduced 
by any adjunct of the verb (not by the subject), the verb 
stands next before the subject. This is known as the In- 
verted Order. As : geftern mar cr l)ter, yesterday he was here. 

Observe that in both cases the verb has the second place. 

3. The inverted order is used when the verb is interroga- 
tive, or imperative (with subject expressed). 
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Note. — The term " subject " here includes the entire subject, with 
its modifiers ; the term " adjunct," any adverbial or objective word or 
phrase depending on the verb. But the term " verb " means only the 
single finite, or inflected verb-word; as, has and shall, in he has seen; we 
shall go, etc. 

The rules of position are of capital importance. 



Vocabulary. 

ber Steiftift, the pencil. bte Sefjreritt, the teacher (fe- 

bte Xtnte, the ink. male). 

bo^ tyapitt 1 ', the paper. ber SBruber, the brother. 

bag ©tiiif tyapitv, t/ie piece of bic ©djwefier, the sister. 

paper. fertig, finished. 

ber (Garten, the garden. jc$t, now. 

ber (Partner, the gardener. Ijeute, to-day. 

bit Sdjule, the school. 0efterit, yesterday. 

ber 8d)ttler, the pupil, scholar alfo, therefore, thus. 

(male). fdjretbt, writes, is writing, does 
bic 3djitferin, the fiupil, scholar write. 

(female). ober, or. 

bet Scfjm, the teaclier (male). fottbertt, but (after a negative). 

Reading Exercise. 

1. §ter tft 1 em 33tetfttft, einc geber, ein ©tittf papier, abcr 
feme £mte. 2. Sari t)at cincn 33tetfttf t. 3. (Sr fd^reibt cincn 
Srtef. 4. 3Karie l)at cine geber unb etn @tud papier. 5. 
<2ie tft feine <Sd)tt>efter, cr ift alfo \t)x 33ruber. 6. @te 2 toaren 
l)cutc in ber ©djute. 7. §eute toaren fie fefyr artig. 8. Gr ift 
cm ©djitfer, fie ift cine <3d)iUerin. 9. gr l)at emeu 8el)rer, fie 
l)at eine Seljrerin. 10. SRarie fyat feinen ©teifttft. 11. Sari 
flibt fcirtcr <£d)tt)efter f cincn ©Iciftift. 12. 9Karic gibt iljrem 

1 Note the singular verb. 2 What two senses possible ? 
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Sruber iljre geber. 13. Sari fagt : „2Bo toarft bu geftern, 
3J?arie ?" 14. <2te anttoortet : „®eftern toar id) in unfrcm 
©arten, unfcr ©artner tt>ar ba." 15. 3ft bcin Srtef jefct fer* 
tig? 3<*/ ™eto 33rief ift fertig, aber er ift fc^r fd)led)t. 16. 
3ft biefeS bcin Sud) ? 3<*/ e * ift i^in, beta* tt>ar gcftcrn in 
unfrcm 3imnter. !?• ©eftcrn toar unfrc aflutter franf, iefct 
ift fie n>of)(. 18. 3Barcn <2te gcftcrn in unfrcr ©djule, ©err 
JBraun? 19. $a, ty toar ta e ^ rer ©djute, abcr bu tt>arft ntdjt 
ba, Sarf. 20. 3* 1 3$ran dimmer ift ein SJrief filr 3tyren 
SSatcr. 

Oral Exercise. 

1. 2Ba$ ift Ijicr ? 2. ©at Sari cine gcber obcr eincn Slei* 
ftift? 3. SaSfdjretbt Sari? 4. SaS f)at 9Karie ? 5. Star 
ift SDZarie ? 6. SBo toaren Sari unb SKaric tjeute? 1. ©at 
SWarie cincn gefyrer ober cine Scorer in? 8. 2Ba$ gibt Sari 
fcincr ©djroefter? 9. SBaS gibt 9Jtorte tljrem ©ruber? 10* 
SBaSfagtSarl? tt>a$ anttoortet 9Rarie ? 11. SBaren ©ie geftern 
in bcr ©djule ? 12. 28er tt>ar in 3^rem ®arten? etc., etc. 

Written Exercise. 

1 . Where is my pencil ? Here is your pencil and also a 
piece (of) paper? 2. She is writing her letter. 3. She has 
a pencil, but no pen. 4. He has a pen, but no ink. 5. He 
is my brother, and she is my sister. 6. The ink is in my 
room. 7. Mary gives her mother her pen. 8. Charles gives 
his father his book. 9. His father was in his room. 10. 
Her mother was in the garden. 11. Our gardener is in our 
garden; he was ill, but now he is well. 12. Is your garden 
big? No, it is small. 13. Were you yesterday in our gar- 
den ? No, not in yours but in ours. 14. Is this your room ? 
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Yes, it is mine. 15. Yesterday the ink was in his room, now 
it is not there. 16. Her letter is now finished, and she gives 
her brother her pencil. 17. My sister is a pupil in this 
school. 18. Her brother is a pupil in my school. 



LESSON IV. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

77. There are two forms of noun declension, the weak 
and the strong. A combination of the two is known as 
the mixed declension : 

(a) In the singular, the genitive ending (e)n marks the 
weak declension ; (e)3 the strong. Other cases are known 
from the genitive. 

(a) In the plural, the nominative ending (e)tt is weak; 
all other plurals are strong. 

(c) Mixed nouns are strong in the singular ; weak in 
the plural. 

Note. — The symbols (e)n, (e)$, mean en or n, e$ or 8. 

78. Note the following general rules : 

(a) Feminine nouns remain unchanged in the singular. 

(b) The dative plural always ends in (e)n, which is 
added unless the nominative plural ends in n. Other 
cases of the plural are like the nominative. 

(c) The accusative singular is like the nominative, ex- 
cept in weak masculines (which add (e)n). 

79. In general, therefore, the nominative plural indi- 
cates the entire declension, as weak or strong. In nouns 
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which have no plural, and in the mixed declension, the 
genitive singular must be known. 

Hence in vocabularies, etc., only the nom. plur., alone 
or with the gen. sing,, will be needed. 

80. Compound nouns are formed much more freely in 
German than in English. These follow the gender and 
declension of the last component, the rest remaining un- 
changed. As : bie £>au$tur, the kouse-door; bie ©taf)(feber r 
the steel pen y are inflected like bie %vx, the door; bie geber, 
the petty etc. 

Hence compounds whose last component is a mono- 
syllable, count as monosyllables in declension. 

Remark. — The weak declension of nouns, as hereafter also of adjec- 
tives, is given first, as simplest for the learner. 

Weak Declension of Nouns — Plural -(e)tt. 

81. Here belong: 

(a) The great majority of feminine nouns (exceptions 
hereafter). 

(p) Masculines ending in -e, and a few monosyllables 
(once ending in -e). 

(c) Most foreign masculines with final accent. No neu- 
ters. (More special statement as to exceptions hereafter.) 

82. The inflection is as follows — with unchanged stem 
(no umlaut) : 

(a) Singular \ feminines unchanged; masculines add 
(e)n for all cases. 

(p) Plural\ adds (e)lt throughout ; nouns ending in un- 
accented -e, -ef, -er -ar, add n; all others en. 

(c) Feminines in -in double n before endings (§5, a). 
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Note.— These are derivatives ; as, &5nigin, queen: ©rftftn, countess 
(from tfontg, ©raf, etc.). 

Examples. 

Note. — The definite article is usually given with the inflection of 
nouns, to aid in showing gender, number, case. But the noun inflection 
is the same without the article. 



FEMININE 

Sing. 
N. btc SlUTlte, the flower 
G. bcr 331ume, of the flower 
D. bcr ©Unite, to the flower 
A. btc Stume, the flower 

Plur. 
N. btc gHuttien, the flowers 
G. bcr 33famctt, of the flowers 
D. bctt Slumctt, to the flowers 
A. btc .©lumen, the flowers 

Similarly, feminines : 
N. bie fieber, the pen bie &rt, the kind 

G. bcr gebc r, etc. bcr $rt, etc. 

PI. N. bie gebern, etc. bie Slrten, etc. 

And masculines : 

N. ber Uttflar, the Hungarian ber §elb, the hero ber ©olbat', M* soldier 

G. be« Utigam, etc. be« $elben, etc. be« ©olbat'ert, etc 

PI. N. bie Ungarn, etc. bie $etben, etc. bie ©ofbat'en, etc 

83. The weak declension is predominantly feminine. It 
includes the majority of feminine monosyllables (exceptions 
hereafter), and all feminines of more than one syllable, ex- 
cept: 

i The genitive, especially of names of persons, is often translated by the pos- 
sessive; as, btc fteber bcS tfnaben, the boy's pen, etc.; the dative also by for, or 
without preposition — as English idiom may require. 



MASCULINE 

Sing. 
ber Jfrtabe, the boy 
be$ Snaben, of the boy 1 
bent Snaben, to the boy 
ben Sttaben, the boy 

Plur. 
bie $naben, the boys 
ber $riaben, of the boys l 
ben $naben, to the boys 
bie $naben, the boys 



bie $5 nig in, the queen 
ber flonigin, etc 
bie $5ntginnen, etc. 
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(a) The two nouns, SDhitter, mother, Jodjter, daughter. 

(b) A few nouns ending in -nt$ and —fat. 

84. The weak masculines are : 

(a) Those ending in e. 

(b) A small number of important monosyllables once 
ending in -e. These will be given hereafter (see Appen- 
dix) and should be noted as they occur. Such are : bcr 
$3'&t, the bear; bcr gftrft, the prince ; bcr ®raf, the count ; 
bcr 5Rarr, the fool; ber Odfi, the ox, etc. 

(c) Foreign nouns with final accent; except a few end- 
ing in -at', -art', -aft/ -ier' (as hereafter). 

85. The noun bcr @crr, master, lord, gentleman, takes only 
-It in singular, but -en in plural. 

Note. — $err is used like our Mr.; as, £err golf, Mr. Folk ; and in 
address, mein $e rr, sir; meine §t rren, sirs, gentlemen. 

86. The -it of an earlier feminine inflection is retained as 
dative in some phrases ; as, attf (Srbett, on earth. And some- 
times also as genitive, in poetic style. 

87. The Verb f>abctt (to) have. 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Sing. Plur. 

id) fyabe, / have ttrir fyaben, we Jiave 

bu l)aft, thou hast {you liave) tf)r l)abt, you have 
er fjat, he has fie Ijabcn, they Jtave 

©te fyaben, you Jiave (sing, or plur.) 

IMPERATIVE. 

fyabe (bu), have {thou) fjabt (iljr), have {you) 

tjaben @tt (as §71, ^z) 
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PAST INDICATIVE. 

tdj fyattt, I had fair fatten, we had 

bu fyatteft, thou hadst {you had) if)r f)attet, you had 

er tytttt, he had fie fatten, they had 

@te fatten, you had 

Note. — As heretofore, inflection may be practiced in phrases ; as, 

id) fytbe meine geber nrtr fatten unfere gebern 

bu ^afl bcinc geber tt)elct)e gebern fatten ©ie? 

er Ijat feine geber roir fatten feine gebern 

fat fie meine ©lumen? er Ijatte meine ©lumen 

tt>ir Ijabert !eine ©lumen Ijatte idj feine ©lumen? 

Ijaben @ie ©lumen, mein $err ? Ijaben @ie feine ©lumen, meine §erren? 
Such suggestions will hereafter be left to the teacher. 

Vocabulary. 
(All nouns in vocabulary are weak nouns) 

bet 92effe, the nephew. bte %vb, the time. 

bet 9Rettfdj, the man, fellow, hu- bie Srrafce, the street. 

man being. btc Srube, the room. 

feet Stubettf, the student. bte $au$titr, the house-door. 

bet DdjS, the ox. bte Stttbentiir, the room-door. 

bte $ame, M* lady. gttiei, /aw. 

bte 9lif^te r the niece. fdjtter, heavy, difficult, hard. 

bie Stofe, />&* r<w*. letdjt, /*£#/, ^swy. 

bte fit'lie, the lily. t>tele, /«#«j/. 

bte ttyr, Jft* £#%:£, watch. rote titele, ^w wawj/. 

bte 9?abel, Mi needle. unb fo feetter (abbr. u.f.tt.), 
bie ftttfga&e, M* task, exercise. and so forth, etc. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. £)er $nabe l)at eine geber. 2. £)ie geber biefeS $rta* 
ben ift fdjledjt. 3. £)er geljrer gibt bem ihtabert eine geber. 
4* SMefer ©err f}at emeu Jfrtaben. 5. £)ie $naben Ijabett 
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ftebern. 6. 9Jiein 5Wcffc ift cin ©tubent. 7. Unfere Weffen 
finb ©tubenren. 8. §aben ©ie 33tumen in Stytm ®arten, 
grau ©djmtbt? 3a, §err $od), id) Ijabe tjicte Slrten 9?ofen, 
gitien u.f.tt). 9. Die graucn fatten feine Uljren. 10. Diefe 
©tube Ijat jtoei £itren, cine £itr ift abcr fetjr ffein. 11. Die 
£mn$titr ift grofc, abcr bic ©tubentitr ift ftein. 12. Diefe 
©otbaten finb fcine Ddjfen, fie finb Sttenfrfjen. 13. Die 
©d)ule biefeS £erm ift feljr gut. 14. SDieine ©djtoeftern 
fatten 9?abeln. 15. ©eine ©djtoefter gibt bem Snaben SRofen. 
16. Die Sitotghtnen toaren ©djfoeftern. 17. Die 8el)rerinnen 
unb bie ©djitferinnen toaren in ber ©djnfe. 18. Die Secretin 
gibt ber ©djitferin 2lnfgaben. 19. 9Bar biefe Slufgabe $u 
fdjroer? 9?ein, fie toar feidjt, aber bie ©djttlerinnen fatten 
feine 3eit. 20. Die £tittn finb fdjtoer. 21. Die Dame 
gibt bem ©errn eine 9tofe / fie fyatte groei. 

Oral Exercise. 

i. Decline in singular and plural: biefe £ttr, fetn §err, 
unfer Snabe, weldjer ©tubent. 2. Form plurals to all nouns 
given in vocabulary, 3. Conjugate in present and past tense: 
idj fyabe meine 3lufgabe; id) bin ein SDienfd), u.f.tt). 

Continue Exercises in question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

1. The exercises of these boys are bad. 2. These boys 
are my nephews. 3. The students had roses, the ladies had 
lilies. 4. This gentleman's watch is in his room. 5. My 
sister's garden has many flowers, she gives the roses (to) her 
teachers. 1 6. The queen gives the hero a rose. 7. The exer- 

x Let the personal object precede. 
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cises of my sister are too difficult for our students. 8. Have 
you time? Yes, I have time, my exercises are very easy. 
9. My mother has roses and lilies in her garden. 10. These 
gentlemen had no time. 11. Soldiers, students, boys and 
women were in the streets. 12. My sister's needles are in 
her room. 13. I have her watch, but not the needles. 14. The 
door of this room is too big. 15. The lady gives her nephews 
watches and her nieces flowers.. 16. Her nieces are pupils 
of this school. 17. How many boys have you, Mr. Koch? 
I have two boys and a nephew. 18. My boys are students 
and my nephew is a soldier in Berlin. 



LESSON V. 

WEAK DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

88. The weak declension of adjectives is like the weak 
declension of masculine nouns in -e (ber Snabe), except 
that, as usual, the feminine and neuter accus. sing, are 
like the nominative (§65, 2). Thus 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


m. 


/ 


n. 


m.f. n. 


N.-e 


-e 


-e 


-en 


G. -en 


-en 


-en 


-en 


D. -en 


-en 


-en 


-en 


A. -en 


-e 


-e 


-en 



89. The adjective is declined weak when preceded by 
the inflectional ending of an article or pronominal adjec- 
tive, showing then the following combined endings : 
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The Adjective (jut, good 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

m. f. n. tn.f. n. 

N. bcr gut-c bte gut-c bad gut-e bic gut-en 

G. bed gut-cn bcr gut-cn be^ gut-en ber gut-en 

D. bent gut-en ber gut-en bent gut-cn ben gut-en 

A. ben gut-en bte gut-c bad gut-e bie gut-en 

Similarly also (§68): 

N. biefer gute btefe gute biefed gute; //. biefe guten 

G. biefed guten biefer guten biefed guten biefer guten 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Also with nouns : 

{the good boy) (this old herd) (that red flower) 
N. ber gute Snabe biefer alte $elb jene rate JBlume 
G. bed guten $naben biefer atten §elben jener roten SSIume 

etc. etc. etc. 

PI. bte guten $naben btefe alten §e(ben jene roten ©lumen 

e&p f»t/v *»tr. 



Special Forms in Adjectives. 

90. (a) Adjectives ending in -c drop e in inflection ; 
as trage, lazy, ber, bie, bad trage ; bed tragen, etc. 

(b) Adjectives ending in the liquid -e(, -en r -er, drop e 
of the stem before an inflection (as §74, Note 1). As : 

ebel, noble ber eble bie eble bad eble, etc. 
felten, rare ber feltne bie feltne bad feltne, etc. 

fyeiter, cheerful ber f)eitre bie fyettre bad Ijettre, etc. 

(c) The adjective stem f)od), high, becomes l)of) before e 
in inflection ; as, ber t)ot)e 93erg, the high mountain ; bie 
I)oI)eu Xfircn, the high doors. 
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91. A preceding noun, if understood with an adjective, 
is indicated simply by the regular inflection of the adjec- 
tive — the English one, ones, not being expressed. As : 
bie alten Ufyrert unb bie neuen, the old clocks and the new 
{ones) ; btc rote SSlume unb bie toeifee (white). 

The Regular (Weak) Verb. 

92. (a) There are two classes (or conjugations) of verbs 
— the weak and the strong — of which the weak is the 
simpler, as well as the larger. 

(b) These classes correspond to the like classes of Eng- 
lish verbs ; as, (weak) love, plant ; (strong) fall, give, etc. 

Note i. — In German, as in English, the term " regular " is generally 
restricted to certain forms of the weak verb — all others being called 
" irregular." 

2. — It will be observed that the foregoing verbs, feitt and fyabttl, are 
irregular. 

93. The Verb fo&ett, (to) praise. 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Sing. Plur. 

id) lobe, I praise rotr lobeu, we praise 

bu lobft etc. il)r lobi etc. 

er lobt fie lobeu 

@ie loben f you praise 

IMPERATIVE. 

lobe (bu), praise (thou) lobt (tyx), praise (ye) 

lobeu <2te, praise 

Observe close resemblance of imperative to present tense. 
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PAST INDICATIVE. 

id) lobte, I praised ttrir lobteit, we praised 

bu lobteft, etc. ifyr fobtct etc. 

cr lobte fie fobteu 

©ic lobteit, you praised 
Let all endings, as above shown, be carefully noted. 

94. (a) The present may mean also : / am praising, or / 
do praise; the past: I was praising, or I did praise ; the im- 
perative : be praising or do praise — which have no corre- 
sponding forms in German. 

(b) Likewise the interrogative or negative use of do: do 
you praise, I do not praise, etc., is expressed in German by the 
simple verb : as, lobcn @te ? id) lobe nidjt, etc. 

It thus appears that English has here greater variety of 
expression than German. 

Rules of Syntax: the Articles. 

95. 1. The definite article often takes the place of the 
English possessive, when no ambiguity is possible ; as, er 
ftecfte bie $cmb in bie 2afd)e, he stuck his hand into his 

pocket. 

2. The indefinite article is often omitted with a noun 
used alone as descriptive predicate ; as, Sail tft ©olbaf, 
Charles is a soldier. 

Vocabulary. 

bie Safdje, the pocket. tyteleu, to play. 

ber ftfettofat', the lawyer. ttotyuen, to dwell, live. 

bcr $r&fttoenf, the president. {forfeit, to put, stick. 

(ernett, to learn. fagen f to say. 

madjett, to make y do. fanfen, to buy. 
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tier! ait'fett, to sell. jung, young. 

wit (dat.), with. fdjfar beautiful, pretty. 

ttt (ace. when motion is implied), rot, red. 

into (in). ttetf?, white. 

burnt, then. Ijetter, cheerful. 

retdj, rich. felten, rare. 

arm, /<w. ebel, noble. 

ffetfpg, diligent, industrious. ntdjtS, nothing. 

irfioe, foul, /tf*j/, *tffe. gar nid)t£, tio thing at all. 

lung, /bogy fur§ f .?&?r/. jar tttdjt, «#/ 0/ «//. 



Reading Exercise. 

1. £)er alte geljrer fobt ben guten Sftaben. 2. $)iefe flei* 
fcige ©djitferht madjte bie tange Slufgabe. 3. £)a3 fleine 
$inb fpielte mit bcr iungett 2el)rerin. 4. 3Me fauten Snaben 
lernen nidjt bie fdjtoeren 2lufgaben. Semen fie bie (eid^ten ? 
SWein, audi nidjt. 5. 33erfaufen ©te bie fdjflnen ©lumen? 
$a, id) Derfaufe bie roten SRofen, aber nidjt bie toeifcen ?itten, 
fie finb $u feften. 6. £)er Heine Sltabe biefer guten aften 
grau fptefte in bent frfjftten grogen ©arten ber reidjen Same. 
7. £)er reidje 9Rann faufte bem fleinen Snaberi biefe fd)5ne 
Ul)r. 8. $)ie ©tubenten fauften ben iungen ©amen, bie 
fd)8nen Stumen. 9. $)te atten ©amen fatten feine ©lumen. 
10. £)er gute SSater biefeS fyeitren aber faulen $naben ift 
fefyr reidj. 11. $)te gute Sdnigin lobte ben ebfen £>elben. 
12. 9Bo too^nt biefeS arme Sinb? g$ tuofynt in jenem Met* 
nen §aufe. 13. 9Bof)nen ©ie in biefer fc^onen Strajje? 
SRetn, id) rooljne nidjt Ijier, id} toof)ne in ^Berlin. 14. 3J?ein 
SSater ift 2Ibtoof at. 15. 3ft $ty ©ruber ©tubent? 9tan, 
er ift ©olbat. 16. £)er Heine Sttabe ftetfte bie $anb in bie 
SEafdje unb fagte gar nidjts. 17. $aufen <Sie ba$ a(te ©ucfo! 
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& ift fe^r fetten. 18. ©ptetc nut bem ftemen Shwben! gr 
ift feljr arttg. 

Oral Exercise. 

I. Supply the missing endings in the following : 1 . ©icf — 
gut- SSater lobt bie fletfcig- Snaben. 2. £)ie gut- Snaben 
lobten ben alt — 8el)rer. 3. Sr ftriette mit ben flein — 
<Sd)tt)eftern be$ jung — ©tubenten. 4. QtntT lang- ©rief 
tt>ar fur bie gut- ©ante. 5. $)iefe$ grojj- genfter in biefem 
ttein— 3l mmer if* n W f^ n - 6 - SBelrfj — neu- JBud) 
lauf ten ©ie ? 3$ faufte ntdjt bad neu- 33udj, i$ fauf te ba$ 
aft-. 7. $)er iung- ©tubent fauft feinen ffein — ©djtoeftem 
bief- faito— rot— 9?ofen. 8. £)er fang- Sleiftift ift l)ter. 

II. Conjugate in the present and past tense: fptefen, faufen, 
ftetfen. 

Continue also question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

1. The little boys are learning these short exercises, the 
big boys the long (ones). 2. The big house of this rich 
woman is very beautiful. 3. In the large garden are flowers. 
4. The little child of the poor lady is playing with the big 
boys. 5. Did you buy the red or the white flowers ? I 
bought the red ones. 6. This new pencil is not mine; mine 
is red. 7. That little boy is my brother. 8. This good old 
man lives in that little street. 9. The sick child was playing 
in the poor woman's little garden. 1 1 o. Does he sell watches ? 
Yes, I bought a watch there. 1 1. These rare flowers are very 
beautiful. 12. The young queen praised the old heroes. 

1 Say: of the poor woman. 
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13. This long letter is for the old lawyer. 14. Put the book 
into your pocket! 15. Praise the diligent pupils, do not 
praise the lazy boys I 16. What did he say ? He said noth- 
ing at all. 17. What are you doing? I am doing nothing. 
— Then learn your exercise ! 18. His brother Charles is 
a lawyer. 19. We are playing and they are learning. 
20. We were learning, but they were playing. 



LESSON VI. 

STRONG DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

96. The strong nouns are divided into three classes, 
according to the form of the plural : 

Class I. Plural without ending ) with or without 
Class II. Plural with ending -e j umlaut. 
Class III. Plural with ending -er — with umlaut. 
The first (I) is sometimes called the contracted, the third 
(III) the enlarged declension. 

First Class of Strong Nouns. 
— Plural without Ending, with or without Umlaut ( — or *) 1 

97. Here belong the following — with unaccented end- 
ing: 

(a) Masculines or neuters ending in -ef, —en, -er. 

(b) Neuter diminutives, ending in -d)eTt, -leitl. 

(c) Neuters in -e, with prefix ®e-; and one masculine 
in -e, ber $afe, the cheese. 

1 The symbol — stands for the unchanged stem; * for the stem with modi- 
fied vowel (a, 5, fi, fiu). 
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(d) In the plural, two feminines : bie 9Jhltter, the 
mother; bie £od)ter, the daughter. 

Note i . — Neuters in -en include injinitives used as nouns ; also, 
contracted infinitives, as Ijanbetll, illbern, etc. (§101), and fetu, to be ; 
tun, to do. They have no plural. 

2. Diminutives in -d)ett, -fein, are formed with umlaut, and are always 
neuter. As: ba8 9Habd>en (2Jtogb), the girl; has grffuletn (grau), the 

young lady. 

3. Nouns in this class are readily recognized by form and gender. 
All (except the contracted feilt, tun), end in unaccented syllables — no 
monosyllables. 

98. Inflection : (a) The genitive singular adds -3 ; the 
dative plural adds -n f unless the noun ends in -n (§78, b). 

(b) In the plural, some masculines in -ef, -ert f -er, one 
neuter, ba£ Stofter, the cloister; and the feminines, bie 
9Jhttter, bie £otf)ter, modify the root-vowel. 

Hence the only possible question is as to umlaut in the 
plural of masculines in -ef, -en, -er (See Appendix III). 



99. Examples. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ber ©paten, the spade bie ©paten, the spades 

G. be$ ©patens, etc. ber ©paten, etc. 

D. bem ©paten ben ©paten 

A. ben ©paten bie ©paten 

N. ber SSater, the father bie SSftter, the fathers 

G. be« SJaterS ) See foot- ber SJciter 



D. bem 9Sater ) note p. 37. ben SSiitent 

A. ben 9Sater bie 33ater 
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Singular, 
N. bad ©emalbe, the painting 
G. bed ©ematbed 
D. bem ©emalbe 
A. bad ©emalbe 
N. bic 3flutter, the mother 
G. bcr 9Kutter 
D. ber 9)httter 
A. bte aflutter 

Infinitives (as nouns): 
N. bad i'oben, the praising 
G. be* gobend 
D. bem Soben 
A. bad i'oben 

No Plural 



Plural 
bte ©emalbe, the paintings 
ber ©emalbe 
ben ©emalben 
bte ©emalbe 
bte aflutter, the mothers 
ber aflutter 
ben afliittern 
bie aflutter 

bad Stun, the doing 

bed £un$ 
bem Stun 
bad £un 

No Plural 



Euphonic Forms in Regular Verbs. 

100. The regular endings in weak verbs, shown in §93, 
are sometimes modified for " euphony " — that is, to 
avoid incompatible or difficult sounds. 

(a) Verbs whose stem ends in -b or -t, or in -m, -n, 
preceded by a mute consonant, require syllabic e before 
ft or t. As : 

SReben, to speak; Dffnen, to open. 

PRESENT. PAST. 



id) rebe Bffne 

bu rebeft flffneft 

er rebet Bffnet 

towr reben Bffnen 

tyr rebet dffnet 

fie reben Bffnen 



id) rebete Bffnete 

bu rebeteft Bffneteft 

er rebete Bffnete 

toir rebetett Bffnetett 

iljr rebetet flffnetet 

fie rebeten 5ffnetett 
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IMPERATIVE. 

sing.: rebe, Bffnc plur.: rcbet f flffnet 

(b) Verbs whose stem ends in a sibilant (f, % g, fd)) 
require syllabic c before the ending ft. As : f 

9tetfett, to travel; Stanjen, to dance, 
id) retfe id} tanje 

bu rcifefi bu tanjeft 

er reift, etc. er tcmjt, etc. 

— elsewhere like loben. 
Note. — The 2d sing, also contracts : bii rcijlt, etc. (as p. 325). 

(c) Verbs whose stem ends in -el, -er, drop the stem 
e before the ending -e; and drop e of the ending en 
(see §90, £). As : 

§anbeln, to act; 9htbern, to row. 

PRESENT. 

id) fyanble, rubre totr Ijanbetit, rubent 

bu fyanbelft, ruberft iljr Ijanbelt, rubert 

er fyanbelt, rubert fie fycmbelit, rubem 

IMPERATIVE. 

sing . .• fyauble, rubre //«r. .• Ijanbett, rubert 

(d) Other verbs sometimes use the syllabic e, in 

poetry or in solemn style ; as, lobet bett §errn, praise 

(ye) the Lord. 

Note. — Compare like examples of euphony in English: with a, 
verbs like mended, planted; with b, verbs like he wishes, he dances — 
all with syllabic e; with c, forms like worn, torn, etc. 

Vocabulary. 

be? gtfel (pi. *), the apple, bad Wdbdjen, the girl. 

ber <&nUl, the grandson. bad gfrfiisleht, the young lady, 

bit (Sltfefttt, the granddaughter. Miss. 
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ber SRaler (— ), the painter. ba£ Saterlanb, the fatherland. 

ber Sdjnetber, /A* to/for. arbetten, to work, labor. 

bte Sdpteiberttt, the dressmaker, retten, /<? .raw. 

ber Sdjuljmatfjer, M<? shoemaker. redden, to reckon. 

ber ®rofct>ater ( tt ), the grand- seidjiten, /<> *//-#«/. 

father. ladjeht, /o jw//?. 

bte <$ro£mtttter (*), M* grand- fyirattn, to marry. 

mother. rubern, to row (a boat), 

ber Dttfel (— ), the uncle. &effer, better. 

ber 9merif alter ( — ), the Ameri- rctf r rz)te. 

can. beibe, &>/>&. 

ber <$ttglSnber, the Englishman. Hon (dat), <?f / £y / A M - 

bod Saumdjett, the little tree. ttettty, /#//* (of quantity). 

Reading Exercise. 

1. 3Mefe SMbdjen ftnb ©djtoeftern, fie finb bte £8tf)ter 
tneineS ©djnetberS. @ie ftnb beibe ©d)neiberinnen. s ©te 
tyaben gtoei ©rUber. £>iefe ©ruber finb ©ctyuljtnadjer. 
2. 3flein ©rojftater ift ber 23ater tneineS 23ater$ unb nid)t 
meiner 3Jhttter, ober meine ©rofemutter ift bte SDfottter met* 
tier 9Kutter. 3. S)ie ©ruber metneS 23ater« ober meiner 
Sautter finb meine ©nfel. 4. ©iefer ©artner Ijat gtoei @8r* 
ten, er arbeitet iefct in einem. 5. £)er neue ©paten be$ aften 
©artnerS ift gu fdjtoer. 6. $n ben ©arten finb feljr tnele 
2tyfef, fie finb jefct reif. 7. gr iiffnete bie ftenfter unb bie 
Jttren ber dimmer. 8. £>ie SDiiitter rebeten mit iljren Stfc^ 
tern Don iljren SJdtern. £)iefe 33ater toaren ©elben. ©ie 
retteten iljr SJatertanb. 9. £>ie 9taterifaner ruberten gut, aber 
bie gngtiinber ruberten beffer. 10. Die ©eutcilbe biefeS 
SDtolerS finb feljr fdjBn, er geidjnet aud) feljr gut. 11. ©ie* 
fer ©cpler rennet gut, aber er rebet gu Diet. 12. §anble 
tote bu rebeft, unb rebe urie bu Ijanbelft! 13. ©er gute 
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9Satcr rcbct imb bte iuttgen JBdjter liidjefa. 14. £iefe« grim* 
lent ift unfere geljrerin, tl)r Setter toar cm gngtattber. 
15. 2)iefer gnglfittber Ijetratete cine 3fatertfanerm, obcr btc 
Stfdjter ftnb atte Slmcrtfanerinncn. 

Oral Exercise. 

Conjugate in present and past tense: arbcitctt, redmett, l(i* 
(tyeltt, U.f.tt). 

Form plural of: ©djule, ©djUIer, ©djulerht, 33ater, 2ttut* 
ter, SSruber, ©djtoefter, Snabe, s JKabd)en, (Snfel, gtifelitt, 
9Mer, ©djnetber, SSttumdjett, 9?abel, fteber, u.f.to. 

Written Exercise. 

i. Boys and girls were working in the garden. 2. Open 
the windows of this room I 3. The mothers of these girls 
are sisters, their fathers are both teachers. 4. These two 
painters are brothers, we bought their pictures in Berlin. 
They are Americans but they live in Berlin. 5. His broth- 
ers and sisters talked too much and worked too little, but 
he acts and does not talk. 6. The daughters danced with 
their brothers and the mother with the father. 7. He rows 
well, but I row better. 8. These little girls reckon and draw 
very well. 9. Miss Brown is their teacher; her father was 
an Englishman, but she and her sisters are Americans. 

10. The daughter of my tailor married my shoemaker. 

1 1. This young lady is the granddaughter of the great paint- 
er. 12. The little trees in the gardens have apples, but they 
are not ripe.^ 13. This old hero saved his fatherland. 14. He 
speaks well, but acts badly. 15. Are you traveling? No, 
I live here. 16. In the house were grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters. 
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LESSON VII. 

SECOND CLASS OF STRONG NOUNS I PLURAL -C OR *€♦ 

101. This class includes all genders : 

(a) Masculine : Most monosyllables ; and most other 
nouns not in Class I nor in the weak declension (§84). 

(J?) Neuter : Some monosyllables ; and most other 
nouns not in Class I, nor ending in -turn. 

(c) Feminine : Some monosyllables ; and nouns end- 
ing in -ttte, -faf. 

102. (a) This class is mainly masculine, and includes 
the majority of masculine nouns, espetially of monosyl- 
lables. 

{b) The neuter monosyllables include all ending in r, 
and about fifty others. 

(c) The feminine monosyllables — about thirty — are 
all primitive German words — none derivative or foreign. 

These two important groups consist mostly of common 
words, which must be carefully noted as they occur (see 
Appendix III). 

103. The inflection is as follows : 

(a) The genitive singular, except in feminines, adds 
-(e)$; the dative (-e). The nominative plural adds -e; 
the dative -en. 

(&) In the plural, monosyllables, if masculine, modify 
the vowel generally; if feminine, always; if neuter, 
rarely, 1 

1 The few neuters which (sometimes doubtfully) modify the vowel are given 
in the Appendix. 
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(c) In words of more than one syllable, except a few * 
masculines, the vowel is not modified. 

(d) Nouns ending in -ni$ have [f before all endings 
(l5.«)- 

104. The e of the genitive and dative singular may be 
omitted, when euphony permits, especially in words of 
more than one syllable — sometimes also, but more rarely, 
in monosyllables. 

Note. — It is the constant omission of this e, as well as of the plural 
e, that distinguishes the first class (or contracted form) of strong nouns. 
A like omission has been seen in some adjectives (§90) and in some 
verbs (§100, c) — the principle being the same in all. 

Remark. — This is the largest and most heterogeneous of all the 
declensions. The chief difficulty lies in the classification (as hereafter). 
Outside of that the only question is of vowel modification in masculine 
plurals (as in Class I), which must be learned by experience. (See Ap- 
pendix III.) 

105. Examples. 
(a) Monosyllables : 

Sing. Plur. 

ber (£d)Ul), the shoe; ber 9?0<f, the coat 

N. bcr @<f)ul) bcr SRotf bic ©<f)uf)c bie 9Mcfc 

G. be« ©djufjeS bc« SRocfeS bcr ©djulje bcr SRBtfc 

D. bent @djul)e bem SRod c ben <3d)uf)en ben 9?8<f en 

A. ben ©d&uty ben SRod bie @<f)ut)e bie SRBde 

ba« ^aar, the pair ; bie £anb, the hand. 

N. baS ^aar bie $anb bie ^Jaare bie §anbe 

G. be« $aare« bcr §anb bcr ^aare ber ©ftnbe 

D. bent ^Jaore ber §anb ben ^aaren ben ©finben 

A. ba« ^aar bic #cmb bic $aare bie §anbe 
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(b) Not monosyllables : 

Sing. Plur. 

ber aWo'ttat, the month ; bad .Seugtttd, tn€ testimony. 
N. bcr 9Jionat bad ,3eugmd M* donate ,3eugniffe 
G. bed 9ftottatd bed ^eugttiffe^ ber 9Konate £eugniffe 
D. bem 9fttmat bem ,3eugniff(e) & eTt SRonaten ,3eugniffett 
A. ben SDionat bad ,3eugnid M* SRonate ,3eugniffe 
Similarly, like ber @d)Ul): ber 8aut, the sound, etc. 
like ber {Rod: ber <3ol)n, /£* jw/, etc. 
like bad ^JJaar: bad $al)r, the year, etc. 
like bie §anb: bie $ul), M* rt?a/, etc. 
like ber 2ftonat: ber ^ihigthtg, the youth, etc. 1 

— and in plural, bie 33eforgttid, the care, etc. 

The Irregular Verb toerbeit, to become. 

106. PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Sing. ■ Plur. 

id) toerbe, / become ttnr tDerbett, we become 

bu ttrirft etc. if>r toerbet etc. 

er ttrirb fie toerben 

@ie toerbeu, you become 

IMPERATIVE. 

toerbe (bu) toerbet (tfjr) 

toerben <3ie 

PAST INDICATIVE. 

id) ttmrbe or toarb, I became toir ttmrben, we became 

bu ttmrbeft or toarbft etc. Hjr tourbet etc. 

er nmrbe or toarb fie tourben 

— also, I am becoming, I do become, etc., as §94. 

« Also nouns like ber Dfftjter, the officer, with accented ending. (See §97). 
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107. SBerben has two forms in the singular of the past 
indicative, the older form toarb being now less usual. 

Note. — SSerbett, denoting process or progress, is often translated by 
get or grow ; as, id) tnerbe alt, 1 am getting or growing old. Like tyabetl 
and feitt, tterben is also irregular. 



Vocabulary. 



bet $oJ>f, *e, the head. 

*** 3fttj|, **r the foot. 

bet <5tufjl, *e, M* ^/r. 

bet $ttt, *e, the hat. 

bet ©ttumjjf, *e, the stocking. 

bet ^attbfdjttlj, -e, the glove. 

bet $tfd), -e, />&* table. 

bet Sag, -e, M* day. 

bte 9?o^t f *e, M* night. 

bte ©tabt, *e, M* town, city. 

bte SBaitf, *e, the bench. 

bte SBattb, *e, the wall (inside). 

baS^ttlt, -e, the desk. 

bag^atyr, -e, the year. 

bie &&{& -it, /#* trousers. 

vox = in bent. 

bet fiabett, *, M* j/^r^, j^/. 



bet @djnfjfabett, the shoe-store. 

bet ©ttefel, M* boot. 

baS @d)itl$tmntet, M<? .rc&w/- 

room. 
bet SBtttter, />&* winter. 
bet Somraer, M* summer. 
gt%t, Agger, /^r^r. 
Warm, warm. 
talt, cold, cool. 
btfltg, i^az/. 
tettet, dear. 
btei, /^r^. 
btet, y*wr. 
matt, one, people. 
fcraudjett, /<? «^ want. 
aitf, #/0# (dat. when no motion 

to a place is implied). 



Reading Exercise. 

1. 3ftt ben ©tttbtett ftnb t»tele gftben. 2. $n ben Saben 
Derfauft man £ifdje unb ©tityle, SR5de unb <2d)ui)e, ©tiefel, 
unb ©triimpfe, giite unb £ofen, u. f.tt>. 3. §ter tft ein 
@d)ui)fobetu 3d) braudje ein ^aar ©djulje. 4. 9Ketne gttfce 
finb feljr grog, alfo ftnb biefe <2cf)uf)e ju fiein. 5. $$ 
bronze aucf) ©triimpfe unb £)anbfd)ut)e. 6. £)tefe §cmb* 
fd&ulje ftnb ju grofc, metne §ttnbe finb feljr !Ieitu 1. ©teden 
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©te bic neuett §<mbfcf)ul)e in bic £af<f)e. 8. $n biefcm 8a= 
ben fitib §ute, fie ftnb fef)r btflig. 9. 3ft biefcr £ut ntdjt 
gu grofc fiir ben ffnaben? $a, *> er £ u * tft fcfct gu grofe, 
aber fein $opf toirb griifcer. 10. Sari toirb feljr grofc, feine 
SRBtfe unb feine ©of en toerben gu ttein. 11. Sari Ijat ben 
§ut auf bent ffopfe nnb bie ©anbe in ber £afdje. 12. (£r 
ttrirb gu grog fUr eine geljrerin, er braudjt einen 8e^rer. — 
13. £)iefe$ dimmer W ^ er SBSnbe, brei genfter unb gtoei 
£uren. 14. $n bent dimmer ftnb iriete ©tttljle unb 23anfe, 
Diele $utte aber feine £ifcf)e. 15: @S toirb gu toarm in bent 
dimmer, Bffnen ©ie bie ftenfter! — 16. $m ©ommer toerben 
bie £age lang unb bie 9Wdjte furg, unb e$ ttrirb audj fel)r 
toarnt. IT. 9luf bent Stifdje toaren t»icte ^Japiere unb SSriefe, 
aber bie ©riefe feineS 33ater« waren nidjt ba. 18. Die 2luf* 
gabe nmrbe gu fang fUr bie fteinen ffnaben. 

Oral Exercise. 

1. SBaS fcerlauft man in ben Saben? 2. 9BaS &erlauft 
man in einem ©djul)Iaben ? 3. 2Ber madjt bie ©djulje? 
4. SBaS madjt ber ©cfjneiber ? 5. 33raucf)en ©ie ©anbfdjufje ? 
6. ffio Ijaben fie 3<f)re §anbfcf)ui)e ? 1. ©inb biefe ©djutje 
bittig ober teuer ? 8. ffierben $l)re §anbe grBfeer ? 9. SBie 
triele genfter finb in biefem ©<f)ulgtmmer ? 9Bie triele £U* 
ren? 10. ©aben ©ie ©finfe ober ©tityle in Serein ©cfyul* 
gimmer? 11. SBie t»iclc SBiinbe l)at biefeS dimmer? 12. 
28ie toerben bie £age im ©ommer unb ttrie im ©inter? 

Written Exercise. 

1. This boy is getting very big, his coats are getting too 
small. 2. He needs coats and trousers, shoes and stockings. 
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3. We have hats and gloves in this store, but no coats. 

4. The days are getting cold, he needs a pair (of) gloves. 

5. These gloves are warm but too dear. They are also too 
small. His hands are big. 6. These hats are dear and too 
big for his head. 7. His feet are too small for these big 
boots. — 8. In this room (there) are benches and desks, but 
no chairs or tables ; it is the schoolroom. 9. The exercises 
of the scholars are upon the teacher's desk. 10. Pencils and 
paper are on the desks. 11. The room is getting too warm, 
open the windows and the door. 12. This room has four 
walls, in every wall (there) is a window. — 13. Do the days 
become very warm here in summer ? Yes, but the nights are 
cool. — 14. My mother's letters are in her desk or on the table 
in her room. 

LESSON VIII." 

THIRD CLASS OF STRONG NOUNS : PLURAL M tt. 

108. This class includes mainly neuters, a few mascu- 
lines : 

(a) Neuter monosyllables not in Class II, and a few 
other neuters not in Class I. 

(b) Nouns ending in -tWU, mostly neuter. 

(c) A few masculine monosyllables ; no feminines. 

109. The inflection of the singular is the same as in 
Class II, -e in genitive or dative being omitted under like 
conditions (§104). The plural adds er, modifying the 
root-vowel. But nouns in -turn modify this u f not the 
root-vowel. 

Note i. — Neuter monosyllables are almost equally divided between 
this class and Class II (§102, 6). See Appendix III. 
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2. — Nouns in -tum are all neuter, except ber 3rrtUOT, the error ; ber 
9letd)tum, the riches. 

Examples. 
ba$ §CM$, the house; ba$ 8ieb, M<? jtf/ag-. 



SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




N. ba$ §an$ 


8ieb 


bie §<iufer 


Stebcr 


G. be* £aufe$ 


8iebeS 


bcr §cinfer 


Sieber 


D. bem ©aufe 


giebe 


ben §aufern 


giebern 


A. ba« §au$ 


8tcb 


bic §ttufer 


8teber 



ber ^rrtUtn, the error; ber 3Kann, />*<? man. 
N. ber ^Jrrtnm bie 3rrttimer ber 9Jiann bie 3Rcinner 
G. be$ 3frrtum« ber 3frrtiimer beS 9Kanne$ ber 2R&nner 
D. bem Saturn ben 3<rrtiimern bem 9ttcmtte ben SKcinnern 
A. btn 3?rrtum bie ^rrtiimer ben 9Jiann bie SRcinner 

110. Here are to be noted : (a) A few neuters, not 
monosyllables, with prefix ©e-; as, bctS ©emadj', the 
apartment; or foreign; as, bct3 SRegimenf, M* regiment — 
all with final accent. 

(b) A few important masculine monosyllables, like 
ber STOamt. Such are : ber ©ott, the god; ber £et6, the 
body ; ber SBalb, the forest \ etc. ; and the compound, ber 
93ornumb f the guardian. (See Appendix III.) 

Note. — The noun ©ott, meaning God, omits c in dative singular, 
and has, of course, no plural. 

The Verbals: Infinitive and Participles. 

111. The infinitive and the participles are known as 
verbals — the infinitive being a verbal noun; the parti- 
ciples, verbal adjectives. 
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(a) The infinitive has been shown already ; its further 
uses hereafter. 

(b) There are two participles (as in English), the pres- 
ent and the perfect — which may also be used as ad- 
jectives. 

112. (a) The present participle ends in (e)nb (English 
-ing)\ as, fjabenb, lobenb, rebenb, tjctnbelnb, rubernb(§ioo,^r) 
— or, may be formed by adding b to the infinitive (ex- 
cept the contracted fein, fetenb ; tun, tuenb). 

(b) The present participle is not used as in English 
to form compounds like / am reading, etc. These are 
expressed by the simple verb forms (§94). 

The forms of the perfect participle will be given in 
next Lesson. 

113. (a) The compound parts of the verb are made (as 
in English) by combining a verbal — infinitive or perfect 
participle — with an auxiliary verb ; as (English) : / shall 
—praise ; I have— praised, etc. 

(b) In German, the same parts of the verb are com- 
pound, and the same simple, as in English (except as 
noted §94). 

The Future Tense. 

114. (a) The future tense is made by combining an in- 
finitive with the present tense of toerben, as auxiliary verb 
(§106). Thus: 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

id) n)crbc fein, I shall be tt>ir toerben fein, we shall be 
bu ttrirft fein, thou wilt be itjr toerbet fein, you will be 
er ttrirb fein, he will be fie toerben fein, they will be 
©ie toerben fein, you will be (sing, or plur.) 
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Similarly : id} toerbe f)a6en; id) toerbe lo6en, etc. 
(b) Observe that only the auxiliary is inflected. 
Inflect also for question or other inversion (§76, 2). 
toerbe id) fein, shall I be ba$ toerbe id) ijaben 
ttrirb cr fctti, will he be bad toerben ttrir lobcn 

etc. etc. 

Note i. — Observe that the same future auxiliary is used far all 
persotts ; in other words that tterbetl corresponds to both shall and will, 
expressing simple futurity. The senses of shall and will, meaning com- 
mand or purpose are otherwise expressed (as hereafter). 

2. Thus the German future is simpler than the English; and the 
question of shall or will does not occur. 

Position (Word-Order) in Compound Tenses. 

115. In all compound verb forms the finite verb (or 
verb proper) is the auxiliary, which is alone inflected. 
To this, then, apply the usual rules for position (§76). 
Hence : 

(a) In the normal order, the auxiliary stands next after 
the subject. 

(b) In the inverted order, the auxiliary stands next be- 
fore the subject. 

(c) In either case the verbal — here the infinitive — 
stands at the end of the sentence. As : 

(1) SBir toerben im (summer em §au8 auf bem Serge bauetu 

We shall in summer a house on the mountain build. 

(2) 3m <5ommer roerben ttrir em §au3 auf bent Serge bauen ; 
or : (Sin $au3 tDerben ttrir im ©ommer auf bent Serge bauen ; 
or : $uf bent Serge roerben ttrir im <5ommer ein £au3 bauen. 

Observe that in all these examples the finite verb (or 
auxiliary) holds, logically, the second place (as §76). 
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116. These examples illustrate also the following : 

(a) In the inverted order only one element may precede 
the verb, though this may consist of several words. 

(b) An adverb of time usually precedes a noun object 
or other adverb — and the same applies to adverb 
phrases. 



V UUtLL 

bad 8ilb, -er, the picture. 


$etttfd)lattb, n., Germany. 


bad ttilberbud), *er, the picture- 


bie Sudftattblung, -en, the book- 


book. 


store. 


bad Sieberbud), *er, the song-book. 


bad ©rfjaf, -c f M<? j^^/. 


bad #inb, -er, the child. 


bad #eft, -e, M<? copybook. 


bad fiattb, *er, the land. 


ber gfirft, -ett f the prince. 


bad £al, *er, the valley. 


fdjufett, to send. 


bad $orf, *er, the village. 


bauett, to &«'/*/. 


bad4&4d), Hv r the roof. 


jattoljl, yes indeed, certainly. 


bad ftelb, -er, the field. 


freft, A?j/. 


bad fiamm, *er, the lamb. 


meljr, »wr*; o(^ f /&*». 


bcr 3Rann, *er, the man. 


morgen, to-morrow. 


bcr $Ba(b, ^er, the forest, wood. 


nad) (dat.), to, */?*/-. 


bad ^ftrftetttum, ^er, the princi- 


bad fittb, M0J* #r<?. 


pality* 


aaf bcm £attbe, /// ///* country. 



Reading Exercise. 

L §ier ift dne 33utf)l)cmbhmg. 3d) toerbe gtDei ober brei 
O'Sieberbttd&er lairfen. 2. £>aben Ste gteberbitafer fur jtbtber ? 
Satoofyt; finb bie icmber Item ober gro§? £)ie thfoer finb 
grog. 3. $n biefem SJucfye finb bie beften 8teSer ©eutfcfa 
tanbs. 4. ©at biefe* Sud) and) »Ub"er ? 3atool)(, e$ ift 
me^r ©itberbudj ats 8ieterbutf|. 5. Qti) toerbe biefe jn>ei 
JBttqer fiir bie $inber faufen, fd)i<fen @ie fie nad) meinetn 
§aufe. — 6* Qn 35etttfdjtanb finb tnete gitrftentitater. 1. Qn 



ttki. 
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0* •* 

biefem gttrftentum (inb Diete ffittlber unb 2£fer, bad 8anb 
ift fe^r fd>tto. 8. Qn ben SCttfern (inb ©Brfer. 9. 3tuf ben 
getbmt arbeitcn 2Ramfer, grauen unb ffinbe£ 10. ©ad ift 
bad SBeifce ba auf ben gfelbfcrfi? .3d) fetje 88mmer unb 
@d)afe. 11. ©le £)iia$r ber §ftufer bed $)orfed ftnb rot. 
12. §ier toerben tinr im ©ommer toopen. $m Sinter 
toerben tinr in ber ©tabt toofmen. il3. 3D?ein SJater ttrirb ein 
§aud in ber ©tabt laufen ober bauen. ^J4. ©eftern toaren 
tt)ir auf bent 8anbe, toir toaren im SBatbe. 15. $n ben 
SBttlbcffi ftnb biele ©lumen. 



Oral Exercise. 

Give these sentences in all possible word-positions: 1. 3d) 
toerbe tnorgen bad Sfriti) in ber ©tabt faufen. 2. gr toirb 
im ©ommer in biefem §aufe toofynen. 3. 3*u ©inter toer* 
ben fte ein |)aud in ber ©tabt bauen. 

Orai Exercises in question and answer should also be con- 
tinued. 

Written Exercise. 

1. This large book-store has the best books for children. 
2. What shall we buy there? Picture-books for the little 
children. 3. This book has songs and pictures, I shall buy it. 
4. I shall send my brother a song-book. 5. Where are you 
living now ? We are living now in the country, it is beautiful 
there. 6. The houses of the village are in a valley. 7. In 
the valley are fields and woods. 8. My father will build a 
house in the village and we shall live there in summer. 
9. Will you live there in winter ? No, we have a house in 
the town, but it is better in the country. 10. Yesterday I 
bought books, pencils, pens and copy-books for the children. 
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They will have books enough. 11. This prince is very rich, 
his apartments are very beautiful. 12. The principality has 
three regiments (of) soldiers. 13. Shall you be there to-mor- 
row? Yes certainly. 14. I shall buy the book to-morrow 
and send it to your house. 15. Yesterday he sent a letter to 
my house, but I was in (cmf, dat.) the country. 



LESSON IX. 

MIXED DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

117. A few nouns, strong in singular, weak in plural, 
form what is called the Mixed Declension. These are : 

(a) A few masculines; as, ber ©cuter, the farmer ; 
gen. bed Sauerd; //. bie $3auern; ber ©taat, the state; 
gen. bed ©taated; //. bie ©taatert, etc. 

(b) A few neuters; as, bad 3luge, the eye; gen. bed 
Sfaged; //. bie Slugen; bad Dl)r, the ear; gen. bed C^red; 
//. bie Dfrett. 

(/) A few foreign nouns : Masculine titles in or; as : 
ber faot'tox, bed ©oftord, bie ©ofto'rert (§56) ; and a few 
neuters ; as, bad Qnfetf, etc. 

The most important of the mixed nouns are given in 
the Appendix. Some have variant or doubtful forms. 

118. A few other foreign nouns are nearly like the 
mixed declension : 

(a) Neuters in -um, from Latin ; gen. -d; //. -en; as : 
bad SDhife'uxn, bed 2Jhtfeumd; bie 2Jhtfe'en, the museum 
bad ©tu'bumt, bed ©tubtumd; bie ©tu'bten, the study 
— or with loss of ending in the singular : 

bad Sttbberb', bed Sftbberbd'; bie Sbtoer'biert, the adverb 
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(£) And a few neuters in at', it'; as : 
bctS SDtotertat', be$ 2Kateriat$'; bie 2flateria'tien, the material 
ba$ ftofftt', beS ftoffitS'; & ie Sofp'Ben, the fossil 

Defective Nominatives -e(tt). 

119. (a) A few masculines usually drop -n in the nom- 
inative singular, and thus appear as " mixed." As : 

\ ber $Rame(n), be$ SftamertS; bie Sftamett, the name. 
ber 2Bitte(tt), be$ SBttlenS; bie ^Bitten, the will, etc. 

(b) Sometimes the n is retained, and then, as §98 : 
ber griebett, be$ griebenS; bie gfrieben, the peace. 

Here, too, occur some variant forms (Appendix III). 

(c) The neuter bag £>erj, the heart (earlier £>erjen, £>erje) 
has : 

be$ gerjetiS, bexn ©ergen, bctS §er$ (§78, c)\ bie ©erjen. 

Remark. — It may be worth remarking that the term " mixed " ap- 
plies only to the declension as, a whole; but each form is either strong 
or weak. 

Fuller details are given in the Appendix. 

The Perfect Participle. 

120. (a) The perfect participle in weak verbs ends in 
-t (or -et, §100, #) — as in examples below. Compare 
English praised, planted. 

{b) The perfect participle in strong verbs ends in -en, 
often with change of the root-vowel (hereafter, §150). 
See examples below, and compare English fallen, spoken, 
etc. 

Note. — The participle endings in English are often obscured or lost ; 
as, bent, cut, come, etc. Not so in German. 
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(c) The perfect participle, both weak and strong, takes 
the unaccented prefix ge-, then called the augment. As : 

WEAK. STRONG. 

l)aben, geljabt, had feht, getoefen, been 

toben, getobt, praised toerben, getoorben, become 

fanben, gelanbet, landed fatten, gefatten, fallen 

rubern, gerubert, rowed fpredjen, gefprodjen, spoken 

Note. — Observe that fyaben is weak, fetn and fterben strong in per- 
fect participle. 

121. But the augment can stand only just before an 
accented stem-syllable. Hence it is omitted in all verbs 
beginning with an inseparable unaccented prefix (§52, c), 
or accented on other than the first syllable. As : 



berto'ben, toerfobt, betrothed befallen, befallen, befallen 
regie'ren, regiert, ruled aerfpre'djen, t)txtyxotf)tn, promised 

Note. — Observe that, if there is no vowel change, the strong per- 
fect participle, without augment, will be the same as the infinitive. 



Perfect and Pluperfect Forms. 

122. The perfect and pluperfect forms of the verb are 
formed by combining the perfect participle with the cor- 
responding form of Ijctben or fetn, as auxiliary verb (as in 
English). Thus (see examples below) : 

The present perfect with the present of the auxiliary. 

The past perfect (pluperfect) with the past of the aux- 
iliary. 

The infinitive perfect with the infinitive of the aux- 
iliary. 
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The future perfect by present of toerbeit with infinitive 
perfect (§114). 

The Auxiliaries Ijofcett and feitu < 

123. |>abett is used as auxiliary with all transitives and 
with most intransitives expressing action, ©em is used 
with some intransitives, especially those expressing mo- 
tion or condition; and is then usually translated have. 
As : ein Stoum ift gefallen, a tree has fallen. Further 
statement later. 

Examples. 

PRESENT PERFECT OR PERFECT TENSE. 



id) l>abe 
I have 


' gefyabt 
ge(obt 
gerebct 

„ gegeben 


had 
praised 
spoken 
given 


itf} bin 
/ have 


' gemefen been 
getoorben become 
gefallen fallen 

. gelanbet landed 


PAST PERFECT OR 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


tcf) fjatte 
Ihad 


' gefyabt had 
gelobt praised 
gerebet spoken 

^ gegeben given 


idj tear 
Ihad * 


" gemefen been 
getoorben become 
gefallen fallen 

„ gelanbet landed 


PERFECT 


INFINITIVE. 


gefyabt " 
gctobt 
gerebct 
gegcben „ 


had 
fyaben praised 
(to) have spoken 
given 


getoefen 
getoorben 
gefallen 
gelanbet 


been 

fein become 

> * 

(to) have fallen 
landed 


FUTURl 


t PERFECT. 


id) tocrbc 
id) tt)crbe 
ii) toerbe 
td) toerbe 


geljabt " 
gelobt 
gerebet 
gegeben „ 


> ljaben 


getoefen > 
getoorben 1 
gefallen f 
gelanbet 


I shall have 
fein had f been 
etc. 
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In every case only the auxiliary is inflected, as hereto- 
fore. Thus : 
id) Ijabe gefyabt bin getoefen toerbe ] geljabt Ijaben 
bu ^aft geljabt bift getoejen toirft I or getoefen 
cr fyat gef>abt ift getoefen ttrirb J fetn 
etc. (§87) etc. (§70) etc. (§114). 

Inflect also for inversion : 

bct$ Ijabe idj geljabt; ba bin vti) getoefen, etc. 

• 124. Note that in the infinitive perfect, the infinitive 
stands last, reversing the English order. In other re- 
spects, the order is as §115 — the auxiliary holding the 
position of the verb, and the verbal (participle or infini- 
tive) standing after all adjuncts. As : 
3$ Ijabe tin ©ommer eiu §au$ auf bent Serge gelauf t (bought). 
gin ©au$ fyabe i<$ tm ©ommer auf bem Serge gefauft. 
3?m ©ommer finb totr in einem ©aufe auf bem Serge getoefen. 
3$ toerbe tm ©ommer ein ©au$ auf bem Serge gefauft fyaben. 

Remark. — The compound verb parts in German are essentially the 
same as in English, and are formed in the same way, except : 

1. The more frequent use of fetn as auxiliary. (English, have). 

2. The constant form luerben in future (English shall or will). 

3. The lack of the forms with do, did, and of the progressive (am) 
forms — besides the regular variations in word-order. 

Rule of Syntax. 

125. (a) German often uses the perfect tense, es- 
pecially of recent action, where English uses the simple 
past ; as, idj f)abe iljn geftern gefet)en, I saw him yesterday. 

(b) The future perfect often expresses simple probabil- 
ity; as, er rotrb in ©eutfdjlanb getoefen fein r he has probably 
been in Germany. 
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Further statements as to use of the tenses, hereafter. 



Vocabulary. 



bcr Sauer, -d, -tt, the farmer •, 

peasant. 
ber ®taat, -ed, -en, the state. 
bit geretaigtett @taatett, the 

United States. 
bad Stage, -d, -tt, the eye. 
bad 0$r f -ed, -en, the ear. 
bad Sttfeff , -ed, -ett, M* f>u*rf. 
bad $er£, -end, -en, M* heart. 
ber ©ante, -nd, -n, the seed. 
bet ftarae, -ttd f -n, /A* «<*»/*. 
ber ©fanbe, -nd, -tt f /A* fc/ag/; 

y«//A. 
bet 2Bitte, -tid f -n, /A* will. 
ber gfriebe, -tid f -n, the peace. 
bad 9Rufe'»m, -d, SRnfeen, the 

museum. 



bad Stnbium, -d, Stubien, /A* 

study. 

ber $oftor, -d, -en, /A* dfo/br. 

ber SBeften, the West. 

ber Often, the East. 

ber gfruljling, /A* spring. 

bebanen, to till, cultivate. 

ffien, to sow. 

IjSren, /<? Aiar. 

gefeljen, ^<?«. 

bergeff en, forgotten. 

gef aKen, fallen. 

rein, ^/*7«. 

fdjtttufcig, dirty. 

uttereffattf , interesting. 

oft, <?/?*#. 

oljtte (ace), without. 



Reading Exercise. 

l. $vx SBeften ber 33eretnigten ©taaten finb bie ©auern 
oft fefyr reid^. 2. $m gristing bebaut ber JBauer fein gelb 
uttb fttet bie ©amen. 3. $)a$ Sanb biefeS SauerS ift ba$ 
befte itn (gtaate. 4. Sftitfjt atte 3?nfeften fyaben Slugen uttb 
Dfyren; id) fyabe 3?nfcften oljne Slugen unb Dljren tin 2Jht^ 
feurn gefefjen, aber bie Sftamen biefer ^nfetten l)abe id) Der* 
geffen. 5. £)a$ ©tubium ber 3?nfelten ift feljr intereffant. 

6. $)te Doftoren Ijaben bie SDhtfeen biefer ©tabt fefyr gelobt. 

7. JBiele 3Kenfd)en Ijaben feinen ©Men. 8. $)er -QAwbe ift 
ber ?$riebe be* £erjen$. 9. @inb @te im SBeften ber SScr* 



s« 
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etnigten ©taatett getoefen? 3atoofy[, ty Wn bret Qatyt ba 
getoefen. Sty tjabe Sanb ba gefyabt, abcr itf) fyabe e$ ber* 
fauft, nun toolme id) I)ier un Often. 10. ©eftern ljat bcr 
Scorer bic (SdjUter gelobt, aber t^eutc toirb er fie ntdjt foben, 
fie Ijaben tfyre Slufgaben fdjled&t gelernt. 11. £>a8 anne 
tinb ift gefaflen, unb ift fet)r fd&mufetg getoorben, aber bie 
9Wutter nrirb e$ rein matfjen. 12. $xi biefem ©aufe Ijaben 
ttrfr brei Satyr, getoofynt, jefet aber tooljnen brir auf bem 
Sanbe. 

Oral Exercise. 

Conjugate: 1. Qtf) Ijabe geftern ben ffnaben gelobt. 

2. ©eftern bin id) ba getoefen. 

3. Qty toax fe^r franf getoorben. 
— 0«*/ continue question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

1. Have you learnt the names of the States? Yes, we have 
learnt the names of the States in the East, but not in the 
West. 2. We hear with our ears and see with our eyes. 
3. These insects have ears but no eyes. 4. Have you been 
in the museums of our town ? No, I have not had the time. 

5. These rich farmers have the best land in our State. 

6. Have you seen the new school ? Yes, I have been in the 
school and have seen the teacher. 7. The children had been 
playing (had played) in the garden and had fallen and become 
very dirty. 8. He has sold his house in the country and is 
living (lives) in the town. 9. They have acted badly. 10. The 
teacher praised the good boys, they had learnt their lesson 
well 11. Have you seen my brother? Yes, I saw (say: 
have seen) him yesterday, he has grown (become) very big. 
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1 t. My sister is m very ill, the doctor has been here. 13. It 
has become very warm in the room, why do you not open 
the windows? I had opened one window. 14. Where have 
you been ? I have been with my brothers in the museum. 

15. The farmers have tilled their fields and sown the seeds. 

16. What were the names of the boys ? Their names I have 
forgotten. 



LESSON X. 

SPECIAL FORMS IN NOUNS. 

In the declension of nouns there occur some exceptional 
forms. These must, in general, be learned by experience. 
Some of the most important will be briefly noted. 

Compound Nouns. 

126. The general rule for compound nouns (§80) has a 
few exceptions : 

(a) Die SltttttJOrt, the answer; pi. -en, from ba$ ffiort, 
the word; ber SDitttflOd), Wednesday; pi. -e ; from Me 
933od)e, the week % — and a few others. 

(£) Compounds of ber SDtotttt have plural -leitte {people) 
collectively; as, ber ftaufmcmn, the merchant; pi. Sauf* 
leute; but individually, Sauf manner. 

(c) Sometimes the first component shows inflection; 
as (g en ba$ i£age$lid)t, daylight; (plur.) ba« SBiJrter* 
bud), the dictionary — or a trace of earlier inflection ; 
as, ber ©onnenfdfein (bie Sonne), sunshine. For further 
notes, see Appendix II. 
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Double Forms. 

127. (a) A few nouns have two plurals in different senses 
— the singular having both meanings ; as : 

baSSBanb; bic SBfinber, ribbons; bic SBanbe, bonds 

bic Strnf ; bic Sfinfe, benches ; bic SBanfen, banks (money) 

bog SBort; bic SBBrter, words (single) ; bic SBortc, words (connected) 

b. Or sometimes the meaning is differentiated by gender; 
as: 

ber ©cmb, the volume; bie ©ftttbe (see bad Sattb, above), 
bic @ee, the sea ; ber @ee, the lake. See Appendix. 

Foreign* Nouns. 

128. Foreign nouns are, in general, inflected regularly. 
Some peculiarities have been already mentioned (§118). 
Note also : 

(a) Some borrowed words take -$ in both genitive and 
plural ; as, (lord), be$ 8orb$, bie SorbS; or in plural only ; 
bic @oto$. 

(b) Some (mostly technical) retain the foreign plural ; 
as, SafltS, cases, 9Kobi, moods, £empora, tenses (in gram- 
mar) ; gljerubtm, etc. Here note (as in Latin) — 

N. £l)rtfttt$ G. etjrifti D. S^rifto A. Sfjrtftutn 
N. 3efu* G. 3efu D. 3efu A. ^efum 

(c) A few have plural -en; as, baa £)rama, bie ©ratnett. 

Proper Names. 

129. Proper (especially personal) names have some pecu- 
liarities : 

(a) Proper names, when inflected, usually have only 
genitive $ (without apostrophe). Those ending in -$ are 
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not declined. As : griebritf)*, @ttfabetl)$, 9Jtorte3, State* 
rtfaS. 

(&) Personal names (male) ending in a sibilant ($, fj, 
\ti), $, 3) may have genitive -en$ (more rarely dative 
-en), but now usually take only an apostrophe (§61); 
as, SDtojrenS (or 2Ka£') ©ttdjer. A like form occurs (but 
now rarely) in female names in -e ; as, 9Kartett$ (for 
3»arie$) mtyv. 

(c) But of with proper names is often expressed by 
the preposition toon, instead of the genitive ; as, trie $8* 
tttgm *>0tt gttglcmb, the queen of England, etc. 

Syntax of Proper Nouns. 

130. 1. The feminine names of countries, the names of 
streets, rivers and mountains ; of days, months and seasons, 
regularly take the definite article. As : bte ©djtoeij, Switzer- 
land; ber 2tyrit', April; im SBtlttcr, in [the] winter. 

2. Personal names often take the article, and always when 
preceded by an adjective. In such cases, or when preceded 
by an inflected apposition, the proper name is not declined. 
As : bte SBerfe be$ Skitter — be$ gro gen ©filler — be8 £)iri> 
ter$ ©djitler, of the poet Schiller, — unless immediately fol- 
lowed by the governing noun ; as, be$ grofjen ©outliers SBerfe. 

3. In combining a proper with a common noun (a title, 
etc.), one, not both, will usually be inflected. As : bte Jatett 
be$ $8ntg$ §emrtd&; bie Saten Sflntg §emrid&$; $dntg §etn* 
rtd)$ £atett {deeds). 

4. But the title @err, Mr. is always inflected. As: bte 
£8d)ter be$ ©erm 33rcmn; bie £8djter §errn SraunS; §errn 
3Jr<uw$ £8$ter. 
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Note. — $err is also used with titles, when not expressed in English. 
As: ber $err ^rofcffor; or in address, £err ^rofeffor (so grew, with the 
husband's title, bie grau ^rofeffor, etc.). 



Principal Parts of Verbs. 

131. (a) The infinitive, the past indicative, and the per- 
fect participle are called (as in English) the principal 
parts of a verb, because (usually) these being known, all 
other parts may be formed from them. Thus, in brief, 
the complete conjugation of a verb may be represented 
as follows : 



INFIN. 


PAST IND. 


PERF. PART. 


(Regular): (obctl 


lobte 


gelobt 


reben 


rebete 


gerebet 


fycmbefn 


fyembefte 


geljcmbelt 


(Irregular) : fyabetl 


Ijatte 


gefyabt 


fein 


toar 


getoefen 


toerbett 


hmrbe or toarb 


getoorbett 



(b) The importance of this will appear more fully under 
the strong verbs (hereafter), where the principal parts are 
variable. The regular (weak) verb is, in general, suf- 
ficiently represented by the infinitive alone. 



Vocabulary. 

Note. — Words quoted in the Lesson are omitted. 



bcr 9iorbcti, the North. 

bic SRorbfee, the North Sea, 
German Ocean. 

bcr 6uben, the South. 

©fibbctttfdjfonb, n., South Ger- 
many. 



bcr (Scttfcr ©cc, Lake Geneva. 
ba$ #aar, -c, the hair. 
bad 2$crf , -c, the work. 
ba$ SBaffcr, the water. 
ljubfefj, pretty, handsome. 
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bimfel, dark. bie <mber(e)tt, the others. 

Ijett, lights bright. tttcttwlS, never. 

tta$, wet. babett, to bathe. 

beurfefj (adj.), German. lattbett, to land. 

ttftfjfrst; %totit t second. gcfe^en f seen. 

W*Wr probably, well, certainly. tm$ (dat.), out, from. 

fouge (adv.), long, for a long an (ace. if motion is expressed ; 

time. else dat.), at, alongside of, by, 

notfj (adv.), still, yet. on. 

gang, whole, entire; (adv.), an ber <2>ee, at the seashore. 

quite. am = an bent. 

Reading Exercise. 

l. 3Me $aufleute in unferer ©tabt Ijaben brci Sanfen, btc 
befte abcr ift btc SDeutfd^e ©anf. 2. 2tn bent @ee toaren 
Diete ©ttnfc, e$ tear fcljr fd)ito ba. 3. JMefer rridfje $auf* 
mann Ijat etn §an$ an bcr ©ee, cr tooljnt ba tm ©otmner. 
4, SBo tooljnen @te? $6) tooljne in ber griebricfyftrafee in 
©erftn. 5. 3ftn ftorben Don £>entfd&fanb ift bic ftorbfee. 
6. Der ©enfer ©ee ift in ber ©djtoetj. T. ffio ift Qty 
grennb getoefen? <gr ttrirb in ber ©tfjmeij nnb in Dentfd&tanb 
getoefen fein (§125, £). 8. $tf) Ijabe meinen ftrennb tange 
nidf)t gefeljen, er toirb tool)I feljr grog getoorben fein. 9. 3ft 
er nod) auf ber ©ee? 9Wn, er toirb jefet in 9ltto 9)orl ge* 
fanbet fein. 10. Die ©trafcen Don 9?ett> 9)orf finb nid&t fo 
fdjfln toie (as) bie ©trafcen t)on ^aris. 11. ©etne Slnttoort 
mar furj, er mad^te nid&t Diete SBorte. 12. $)iefe beutfd&en 
SBBrter finb fd&toer nnb it!) fyabe lein ffiflrterbucfy! SBarnm 
lanfen ©ie nid^t ein$? 3dj toerbe ein8 fanfen. 13. 2lu$ 
biefen SBorten rebet baS §erj be$ gro§en ©filler ! 14. §a* 
ben ©ie ben jtoeiten 33anb Don ©dfjillerS SBerfen? 9?ein, 
aber id) rjabe ben erften 33anb Ijter, bie anberen JBttnbe n>er* 
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ben tt)ol)f in meinem dimmer fern. 15. ffiic fd^5n ift ba« 
IjcIIe £age$Iidjt unb ber ©onnenfdjetn natfj bcr bunttcn Stad&t ! 
16. £>iefe« SDtttbdjen l)at $u triele Sanber tm §aar; iijr gaar 
ift gang t^Ubfc^, aber bie SSnber finb IjSjsHa*}. 17. 2Bo feib 
i^r getoefen? il)r feib atte ganj na§. 18. 2Btr finb nidjt itn 
SBaffer getoefen, ttrir fjaben am SBaffer gefptett, unb ber grofce 
©art Ijat un$ (us) nag getnadjt. 

Oral Exercise. 

Give plurals of: ber §auptmann (captain); ber 2lrbeit$* 
mann (workman) ; ber Sanb ; ba$ 33anb ; 

Conjugate: 1. $tf) merbe morgen ba$ 33ud& faufen. 

2. 2Korgen tt)erbe id) ba geroefen fein. 

3. 35a« (that) merbe id& morgen gema^t fyaben. 
— and continue question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

1. Our town has two banks, but the German bank is the 
best. 2. The water of this little lake is very clean, we bathe 
often here. 3. Where were you yesterday ? We were at the 
sea-shore. Did you bathe? No, the water was too cold. 
4. These ribbons are too light, they are not pretty by (bei) 
daylight. 5. I have two volumes of Goethe and three of 
Schiller; the other volumes are not here. 6. Schiller was 
never in Switzerland, but Goethe was often there. 7. Have 
you been in Switzerland ? Yes, we were three months there 
and two months in South-Germany. We were three days at 
(am) Lake Geneva and we had sunshine the whole time 
(acc^r. 8. We have not seen your daughters for a long time, 
Mrs. Brown ; they have probably grown quite big. 9. These 
volumes are dictionaries ; I bought them (fie) in a book-store 
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on (aitf) Wilhelm Street. 10. Mary's books are on the table 
in my room, but Max's books are not there ; they are probably 
in his room. 11. In two days we shall have landed, and in 
three days we shall be in Chicago. 12. These old lords talk 
too much, but they do not act ; they are* probably too old. 



LESSON XI. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS GENERAL REVIEW. 

132. The following remarks, in review of the declension 
of nouns, may be helpful for reference or for review : 

(a) It is important to note the gender; the ending (if 
any, beyond the stem) ; the accent, especially if final, 

(b) By these elements most nouns of more than one 
syllable are readily determined, as already defined. 
Those not thus defined are usually masculines or neuters 
of Strong II. 

133. The chief difficulty is with monosyllables. 

(a) These, if masculine, are usually Strong II — with 
a few important exceptions, weak (§84, b) ; and a few 
Strong III (§110, b) — which are soon learned by use. 

(b) If feminine, monosyllables are mainly weak, but 
also strong, II (§102, c). 

(c) If neuter, monosyllables are divided almost equally 
between Strong II and Strong III (§109). The femi- 
nine and neuter monosyllables must therefore be watched. 

134. The mixed nouns — mostly masculine, a few neuter 
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— and the defective nominatives in -e (Lesson IX) — 
are readily learned by use. 

135. Doubt as to vowel modification in plural can occur 
(with few exceptions) only in the masculines of Strong I and 
Strong II. Examples must be noted as they occur. See 
Appendix. 

136. On gender, as related to declension, it may be re- 
marked : 

1. Neuters are always strong (except a few mixed). 

a. Feminines are usually weak, with exceptions: 
SJhttter, SodEjter; a few nouns in nt$, fat, and some mono- 
syllables (§102). 

3. Masculines are of all forms — monosyllables usually 
strong. Yet as, in general, the gender determines the 
declension, and as gender is not always determined by 
meaning, the question of gender must receive careful 
attention (as below, §138). 

Remark. — Further details might be added, but hardly with profit. 
In general the student must rely largely on observation, especially of 
such nouns as most commonly occur. Some additional details are given 
in Appendix III. 

137. The following table may help to impress upon the 
eye the chief forms of declension — feminine nouns being 
always unchanged in the singular. 

The symbol * indicates umlaut ; M. F. N., masculine, fem- 
inine, neuter — the more prominent gender being in each case 
placed first. 
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SINGULAR. 


Weak 


Strong I 


Strong n 


Strong III 


Mixed 


F. M. 


M. N. 


M. F. N. 


N. M. 


M. N. 


N. -(e) 
G. -(e)n 
D. -(e)n 
A. -(e)n 


* 


(e)$ 

(e) 


Same as 
Strong II 


Like 
Strong 
I or II " 

or: 


' -e 
-en$ 
-en 

.-en 


PLURAL. 


N. -(e)n 


or 


e 

or 
— — e 


— « 


(e)n 



138. 



Gender of Nouns. 



Remark. — i . The gender of nouns is important in itself, and also be- 
cause it largely determines declension. But, as already seen, it is often 
not clearly indicated by the meaning, nor — especially in monosyllables 
— by the form of the noun. Details must, in general, be learned by ex- 
perience. Some general rules are added, for reference ; but only such 
are given as are of quite general application. 

2. The subject of gender requires the more attention in consequence 
of the lack of grammatical gender in English. Important words should 
be remembered as they occur ; and, as an aid to the memory, it is again 
recommended that nouns should always be associated with the proper 
form of the article; as, bcr 3 U 8/ bte 3ud)t; bdS 3* u 9/ etc - ( as §65, 1). 

3. It may also be repeated here that, in general, sex-names take the 
gender of the sex (with few exceptions). Hence the difficulty occurs 
mostly in nouns without sex (English neuters). 



General Rules for Gender. 

I. Sex-names are masculine or feminine, according to the 
sex. Except : ba$ SBetb, baS grauenjtmmer, the woman ; ba* 
3D?enfdj, the wench ; and neuter diminutives in -djen, -lein. 
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II. Masculine are : 1. Nouns ending in -tg, -id), -fittg. 

2. Most strong derivatives ; i. e. of verb-roots without 
suffix. 

3. Nouns in -ett, not infinitives ; and -er, expressing 
the agent. 

4. Names of winds, seasons, months, days, mountains. 

III. Feminine are: 1. Most nouns ending in -e, not of 
masculine meaning nor beginning with ge-. 

2. Nouns ending in -et, -Ijeit, -feit, -fd)aft, -t, -Uttg; 
foreign nouns in -ie, -ton, -tiit, -Itr. 

3. Most abstract nouns. 

IV. Neuter are: 1. Most nouns with prefix ge- or suffix 
-ttte, -fat, -fet, -turn. 

2. All diminutives in -d)ett, -tent. 

3. Infinitives used as nouns. 

4. Most collective nouns and generic names of ani- 
mals. 

5. Most names of countries, towns, minerals. 

V. Foreign nouns usually retain their original gender. 

VI. Compound nouns follow the gender of their last com- 
ponent. 

VII. Some nouns have two genders, with difference of 
meaning (see Appendix). 

VIII. A few nouns are of uncertain or variable gender. 
Details are found in the dictionary. 

J5y As this Lesson is mainly for reference or review, no special 
Exercises are added. The Lesciibung may give some useful examples 
in nouns. 
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Sefeftfrimg, 
1. ttttaufttebeitfieit* 1 
@o 3 fang eta SauerStnann,* ate 4 cr bie SBelt* burdjtief 6 : 
„$}ie Sergei ftab ju l)od), 8 bie Staler ftab ju ttef,° 
£)ie (Seen ftab 311 tot, 10 bie gliiffe" ju tebenbig. 13 
©ie fciere 1 * [tab ju bumm,^ bie 9Kenfd)ett gu berftfinbig. 1 * 
3u bunfel ift bie 9?ad)t, ber £ag ift ollgu ^ett ; 
Der 2Ronbfdjein l6 ift ju Mag, 1 * ber @onnenfd)eta gu grett, 18 
£)er §taunet ,Q ift gu tt>eit, 2 ° bie grbe" ift $u enge, 33 
Q$ tooflte, bag i$ tottr 7 am lefeten meiner ©finge. 3 *" 

grtebrtd) ttikfert. 

'Discontent, "thus. 3 farmer, peasant. 4 as, when, 5 world, 'wan- 
dered through, 'mountains. 8 high. 9 deep. xo dead, quiet, "rivers. 
12 lively, alive, "animals. u stupid, "sensible, "moonlight. X7 pale. 
"glaring. X9 sky, heavens. *°wide. "earth. M narrow. M I wish I 
were on the last of my walks — i. e. at my life's end. 



2. 9ttdjt a» $*«{*•' 

£)er geteljrte* ^rofeffor SDie^er tarn eineS 2lbenb$3 ttad) 
§aufe4 unb Htagelte.* £>a$ 5Dienftutabd)en Bffnete bie £ttr. 
$m §aufe tear e$ bunlet, benn* bie grau ^rofeffor tear 
nidjt gu ©aufe unb ba$ aft&bd)en Ijatte in ber JKidje 8 gefdjta* 
fen.* 2Ufo erfannte xo ba$ 2Kabd)en iljren £errn tat ©unfefa 
ttid)t unb fagte: „§err unb grau ^Jrofeffor ftab nid)t gu 
£aufe." „3>a$ tut mir leib," " anttoortete ber geteljrte £err 
$rofeffo.r unb gtag" rufyig 1 * fort/* 

1 at home. • learned. s one evening (gen. of time). 4 home. s rang 
the bell, 'servant-girl. 7 for(conj.). • kitchen. 9 slept. xo recognized. 
"I am sorry, "went. X3 quietly. u away. 
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LESSON XII. 



STRONG DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

139. The adjective is declined strong when not pre- 
ceded by the inflectional ending of an article or pronom- 
inal adjective (see §89). Its forms are essentially the 
same as those of btefer (§68, a). But in the genitive sin- 
gular, masculine and neuter, the weak form -en is com- 
monly used instead of -e& Hence the endings : 



SINGULAR. 

m. /. n. 
-e -e$ 
-er -en 



-er 
-en 



-em -er -em 



-en 



-e* 



PLURAL. 

m.f. n. 
-e 
-er 
-en 
-e 



So with nouns : 

(good wine) 
Sing. N. guter SBein 
G. guten SBetneS 
D. gutem JBehte 
A. guten 9Bem 
PL N. gute ©erne 
etc. 



{great joy) 
grofce greube 
grower ftreube 
grower ftreube 
grofce gxeube 
grofce greuben 
etc. 



(jine cloth) 
fetneS £ud) 
feinen £ud)e$ 
fetnem £ud)e 
femes £uc§ 
feine Jttdjer 
etc. 



140. In accordance with the above rules, pronominals 
of defective inflection (like etn, fein, etc. §73) are followed, 
when inflected, by weak forms; when defective, by strong 
forms of the adjective. Thus : 
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SINGULAR. 

N. eta fltttet SBein mcinc gro&e greube Iciti fettteS £ud) 

G. eineS fltttcn SBetneS tneuter grofcen greube femes fetnen £ud)eS 

D. cincm guten Seine tneiner grofcen ftreube feinem fetnen £ud)e 

A. einen guten SBein meine grofce greube letn fetneS £ud) 

PLURAL. 

tneine grofcen ftreuben feine fetnen 2M)er 
etc. etc. 

— which differs from the weak declension (§88) only in 
the forms printed in heavy type, where the pronominal 
has no ending — the entire feminine and plural being 
weak. 

141. This combination is sometimes called the mixed 
declension — but with doubtful advantage ; for every ad- 
jective form is always either strong or weak, and always 
by the same rule. 

142. Comparing the weak declension of adjectives 
(§88) with §§139, 140, it appears that the distinctive 
inflection is expressed in the adjective only when not 
expressed in a preceding determinant, and that the repe- 
tition of distinctive forms is avoided — the adjective and 
the determinant (if any) together forming a combined 
declension — the form, if weak, being expressed by the 
determinant ; if strong, by the adjective itself. 

Note. — It may be noted (1) that the weak adjective has only two 
endings : e (five times) and -tn. AH other endings -er, -e$, -em, are 
always strong ; (2) also that -c in the nominative and accusative singular 
feminine, and -fn in the accusative singular masculine and in the dative 
plural, remain the same in all declensions. 

Remark. — Observe also that the principle of adjective declension 
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is quite different from that of nouns. Each noun is declined in its own 
way — always the same; but adjectives are declined according to cir- 
cumstances — and all adjectives alike. (Thus the mixed declension in 
nouns designates a certain class of nouns — not so, the so-called mixed 
declension of adjectives). 



General Notes on Adjectives. 

143. (a) As stated, §72, adjectives used as predicate are 
unin fleeted. So also in the objective or factitive predicate. 
As : cr Tttadjte feitlC greuttbe gtti<f fid), he made his friends 
happy. 

(b) Adjectives are uninflected also when simply apposi- 
tive ; as, ber §etb, Jung tttlb fdjito; but inflected when so used 
after a determinant ; as, ber @etb, ber fd)tftte; eitt ^tingling, 
em fdjtftter; a youth, a beautiful one. (For omission of one, 
see §91). 

(c) The inflection of the adjective is not affected by words 
intervening after its determinant ; as, mem ftetS treuer — ber 
ftet$ (ever) treue — greunb. 

(d) Successive adjectives also retain the same inflection ; 
as, meitt tteber otter ftreunb; ber liebe gute 2Kotm. 

144. Compound adjectives, like compound nouns, inflect 
only the last component; as, bunfetgruneS @fo$, dark-green 
glass. 

145. Adjectives, usually with article or other determinant, 
are freely used as nouns, being then written with capital ini- 
tial, but retaining the declension of adjectives ; as, ber 2lfte, 
the old man ; em Sitter, an old man ; ettte 2ltte, an old woman ; 
bo8 2Itte, bo$ ®ute, the old, the good (abstractly) ; //. bie 
©Utett, the good (persons in general) ; as, bie ©Utett ttebett bad 
©ttte (what is good). 
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Similarly the participles of verbs ; as, ettt SHebettber, a lover; 
bte ©efiebte, the beloved one (woman) ; ba$ ©efagte, what has 
been said, etc. 

Note. — Some words, habitually used in this way, are sometimes 
called adjective nouns. Such are : ber 2>eutfdje, the German ; ber grembe, 
the stranger ; ber SRetfettbe, the traveler, etc. They usually denote per- 
sons and decline as adjectives. As : 

Nom. ein grember; or ber grembe; pi. bte gremben 
Gen. fine* gremben; or bed gremben; pi. ber gremben, etc. 
— and similarly, fem. : etne grembe, or bte grembe, etc. 

146. Adjectives without inflection are habitually used as 
adverbs; as, cr fd)reibt fdjnefl aber gut, he writes rapidly but 
well. 

Special Forms in Adjectives. 

147. 1. For omission of e in declension of adjectives end- 
ing in e, el, en, er; also for inflectional stem of f)od), high; 
see §90. See also §91. 

2. Derivatives in -er, from names of places, when used as 
adjectives, are without inflection ; as, JBerthter 33ier, Berlin 
beer. 

3. ®(VXi, whole, all; and fyalb, half, standing alone before 
names of countries or towns, are uninflected ; as, gemj @ng* 
fattb, all England; Ijatb bonbon, half London; but: bte ganje 
©tttbt, the whole city; erne Ijafbe ©tUttbe, half an hour. 

4. The ending -e$ of the neuter nom. and accus. singular 
is sometimes dropped, especially in poetry; lieb $ittbtettt, 
dear little child; em getreu ®eb(idjtTU$, a faithful memory. 
(Only rare are such forms as lieb ffnabe for (ieber Snabe). 

5. Inflection occurs only in the last of several adjectives 
marking together one compound quality ; as, rot, toetfc ttttb 
bloue 3tof)ttett, red, white and blue flags. 

6. Often in poetry the last of successive adjectives is alone 
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inflected; as, ettt fatfd) aerrttterifdjer 9tot, a false, treacherous 
counsel; or neither, if neuter, as (4) above. 

7. Inflection is omitted in some phrases; as, 2Ut tttlb 
•Jjuttfl, old and young. 

8. Contrary to §143, d, a weak form sometimes follows a 
strong one, as if determined by it. As : tntt gutem rotett SBettt, 
with good red wine; but this is hardly to be imitated. 

Note. — For variable forms after certain indefinites see §266. 

Position of Adjectives. 

148. (a) An adjective is usually preceded by its modi- 
fiers; as (adverb), em fefjr fd^finer Xclq; (object), fet mtr 
gnabig, be gracious to me ; but a preposition phrase may 
follow ; as, fet gnabig gegett mtdj, towards me. 

(b) Attributive and appositive adjectives stand as in 
English ; predicate adjectives usually after other adjuncts. 
As : er Mteb fctncr $Pftitf)t immer treu, he remained ever true 
to his duty. 

Vocabulary. 

bet Efirfcr, the baker. bie Qtunbe, the hour, lesson. 

bad JBtPt, -e, the bread. bet $eutfff|C, the German (man). 

bet Shidjeit, — , the cake. ed tot tttir leib, / am sorry. 

bet <Stf|todjter, — f the butcher. fremb, strange, foreign. 

bad $leifd) r the meat. eljrltdj, honest. 

bie 28utft, *e, the sausage. ftatf r strong. 

bet Sdjtttfen, the ham. freuttblidj, friendly. 

bad SHet, Ate £**r. {tfeigr present (time). 

bie Sflafdje, M* £0///;. ailed, everything, all. 

bad ©tod, *et, the glass. wottett, ** «/**/, w/7/. 

bad £ebett, M* /#*. ittnf en, rt> <dw£. 

bet SRotgen, — , M* morning. 
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bttttlcn (dat), to thank. 9ton ! Well! 

frogeti, to ask. fcitte (abbr. of id) Ixttt), please. 

intnter, always. gent, gerne, gladly. 

nut, only Just. jtt (prep, dat.), to, at. 



Reading Exercise. 

1. ©nten 2Jiorgen, gran $rottm, fyaben ©ie cine fyafbe 
©tnnbe 3ett? 3an>oljl, gran 3Ket)er, id) ljabe immer ,3eit 
fiir @ic. 2. 9?nn, id) bin §ier fremb in Ofyrer fdjtfnen ©tabt, 
fagen ©te mir (me, to me), bitte, tt>o man atteS fanft. $a* 
to>ot)l, gerne, fragen ©ie nur, toa8 ©ie tootten ! 3. ©at Oljr 
bentfdjer 4Bfitfer gntes 48rot? ^a, cr f)at fetjr gnteS ©rot 
nnb and) gutc Sudjen, nrir faufen atteS ba. Die beften 
f&Mtx in nnferer ©tabt finb Dentfdje. 4. ©aben ©ie emen 
guten ©djtadjter ? ©mttl) in ber SKarfetftrafce Ijat gnteS nnb 
bittigeS gfeifd), id) fanf e 'mein gf etfd) immer ba ; er Ijat and) 
gnte SBiirfte nnb fd)8ne ©djtnfen. 5. 2Bo lann man gnte$ 
©ier nnb gnten 28etn fanf en? & tnt mir leib, aber loir 
trhtlen I)ier im ©anfe lein Sier nnb leinen SBein. 6. SRnn, 
Ijaben ©ie einen gnten ©dmeiber? Unfer alter ©dmeiber l)at 
immer gnteS nnb feineS Z\x6), er ift ein ©entfdjer, er ift 
aber fein I)atbe$ 8eben in (Snglanb geroefen. 7. Oft er bit* 
fig? SRein, bitttg ift er nttfjt, aber gnte ©djneiber finb nie* 
mate fefyr bittig nnb gnteS 2nd) ift immer tener. ©r ift ein 
gnter, alter, el)rfid)er ©entfdjer nnb toa$ er mad)t, ift immer 
gnt. 8. 933o ift ber befte ©djnf)laben f)ier ? On ber (gtjeft* 
nntftrafce, bie Ijatbe ©tabt fanft ba, man fanft ba fel)r ftarfe 
aber fetdjte ©d)nf)e. 9. 3d) banfe 3t)nen (you), gran 33rottm, 
e$ mar fel)r frennbfid) Don 3fynen,inir atteS gn fagen! £), 
bitte, gran SIKetjer, eS l)at mir grofce grenbe gemadjtl 
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10. ©uteri SDiorgen, $rcm Sronm! ©uteri SKorgen, grau 
SKetjer! $omtnen @ie toieber (again). 



Oral Exercise. 

Supply the endings of the adjectives and adjective-nouns in 
the following sentences: 

l. Unfer alt— Sader ift em Deutfd)— . 2. (Sr t>at gut— 
Srot unb frf)8n- Sudjen. 3. (Sr ift ber beft- ©cider in 
unferer Hem— ©tabt. 4. $aufen ©ie brei fyalb- fttafdjen 
SBein. 5. Unfer iefctg — ©d)fad)ter ift ©mitl), er Ijat gut — 
ftteifd) unb gut- SBUrfte, aber feinen gut— ©d)infen. 
6. ®ut— SBaffer ift beffer ate fd)ted)t— Sier ober fd)led)t— 
SBein. T. ®ut— fein— £ud) ift teuer. 8. ftreunbttdh 
SUienfdjen finb nidjt intnter efyrlidj. 9. ®ut- ©djneiber finb 
teuer. 10. $)er gretnb- ift ein S)eutfd)er. 11. ®ut— 
ffiein ift Ijier biHig. 12. £)er gut- reid)- §err gibt ben 
Slrm — ©rot. 13. 33) ^& e «n neu— 33udj unb ein aft—. 
14. ffiir tranfen toeift— SBein aus bunfetgritn— ©lafern. 
16. Stfefe jung- ©ante ift eine gremb-. 16. Sieb- Sinber, 
trinft tttc^t fo die! fait— SBaffer. 17. $)a$ flein- $inb 
tnadjt feinem alt — 33ater gro§- greube. 18. Slein- Sinber 
unb alt- grauen toaren in bent grofc — ©arten. 

Written Exercise. 

1. This German baker has good bread, but his cakes are 
not so good. He has a large store in Chestnut street. 

2. Where did you buy this good meat ? I bought it in Market 
street; they always have good meat and fine hams there. 

3. Do not buy cheap sausages, they are not good ! Yes, but 
dear (ones) are also not always good. 4. Our old shoemaker 
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makes good shoes, but they are too dear I Well, good shoes 
are often dear. 5. My present tailor is an honest and friend- 
ly man and has good cloth, but he is a bad tailor. 6. Good 
men are always horfest, but not always friendly. 7. This old 
German is a stranger in our little town. 8. I am sorry, but 
we have no good beer or good wine in the house ; but we have 
good cold water. 9. The great joy of our whole town is our 
beautiful water. 10. A glass of good water is better than 
bad beer and not as ((0) dear. 11.. He bought three bottles 
of cheap wine, but we did not drink it ; we drank good cold 
water. 12. We are Americans, not Germans I 13. He said 
only " Good morning 1" and I answered "Good-day!" 14. I 
have only half an hour, you have the whole day I 15. New 
York time is not Berlin time. 16. Good fathers do not al- 
ways have good children, and good children do not always 
have good fathers. 



LESSON XIII. 

STRONG VERBS PRINCIPAL PARTS (§131)- 

149. Strong verbs form their past tense by change of 
root-vowel, without any ending in first and third persons 
singular (as in English, /#//, fell ; come, came, etc.). 

Note. — This vowel change is called Ablaut ; and is quite different 
from vowel modification, or Umlaut, as in plural of nouns, etc. 

150. The perfect participle of strong verbs ends in -en 
(§120, b). The root-vowel of the participle may be : 

I. The same as in the infinitive (i ? 2, i)\ as; 
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INFIN. PAST Pi PART. 

to come fommen fam gefommen 

to call rufen ricf gerufen 

II. The same as in the past (1, 2, 2) ; as: 

to lift fyeben \)ob gefjoben 

to write fd)reiben fd^rieb gefcfyrieben 

III. Different from both of these (1,2,3); as : 
to find finbcn fartb gefmtbett 
to lie iicgctt lag getegen 

Remark. — This simple classification, which emphasizes the vowel 
sequence, has been found helpful to beginners. Various other classifi- 
cations might be made. For details, see Appendix III. 

151. Except as above noted (§149) — and sometimes 
in the imperative (as in next Lesson) — the personal* end- 
ings are the same as in weak verbs. Thus : 

INDIC. PRES. INDIC. PAST. IMPERAT. 

(rufen) (fhtben) 

id) rufc fhtbe ricf fanb rufe fittbc 

bu rufft fhtbeft rtefft fcmbft 

er ruft finbet ricf fanb 

totr rufen fhtben rtefen fanben ruft finbet 

iljr ruft finbet rteft fanbet 

fie rufen fhtben riefen fanben 

The compound parts are formed as in weak verbs : 

Perfect: id) fyabt gerufen, gefunben, tdj bin gefommen- 
Piuperf; tdj fyatte gerufen, gefunben, tdj roar gefommen. 
Future: id) toerbe rufen, fhtben, fommen. 
Fut. Perfi : id) toerbe gerufen Ijaben, gefunben f)aben, gefom* 

men fein. 
— with auxiliaries inflected, as heretofore. 
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The Relative Pronoun (Preliminary). 

152. The nominative and accusative forms of the rela- 
tive pronouns toetdjer, ber (who, which, that) are : 



m. 


/ 


n. 


m.f. «. 


N. toeld)er 


weldjc 


&>e(d)e$ 


//. ttefdje, who, etc. 


or ber 


bic 


bad 


//. bic, who, etc. 


A. ti)eld)en 


toeldje 


metered 


pi. toelcfye, whom, etc. 


ben 


bie 


ba$ 


pi. bie whom, etc. 



(a) The relative introduces (and connects) a depend- 
ent clause, and is thus nearly akin to the subordinating 
conjunction. Its agreement is the same as in English, 
but is more fully expressed by form. 

(i>) The relative usually stands at the head of its clause, 
but may be preceded by a preposition. As : ber ffialb, 
buret) toefdjett fotr retften, the forest through which we were 
traveling. 

(c) All relative clauses in German are punctuated with 
a comma. 
Further uses of the relative hereafter. 



Rule of Position : The Transposed Order. 

153. In dependent clauses, introduced by a subordin- 
ating connective (conjunction or relative pronoun), the 
verb stands at the end of the clause. This is known as 
the Transposed Order. 

Note. — The " verb " means here (as §§76, 1 1 5) the finite (or in- 
flected) verb-word — in compound tenses, the auxiliary. As : 

id) IjBre, baft bo* fltnb nod) fefjr fremf tft 

/ hear that the child still very sick is. 

id) felje, roic bic S31fitter jefct toon ben ©aumen fallen 

/ see how the leaves now from the trees fall. 
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id) tuerbe tljn tabetn, toenn er bad gefagt Ijat 
/ shall him blame^ if he that said has. 
id) glaubc md)t, bag cr l)eute fommen nrtrb 

/ believe not that he to-day come will. 

id) fcnnc ben 9Rann, toeldjer (bcr) geftern l)ter war 

/ £«tfw />4* man who yesterday here was. 

id) Ijabe ben 93rtef getefen, toetdjen (ben) <Ste tnir gefdjrieben Ijaben 

/ have the letter read which you to-me written have. 

154. (a) Observe that the rules of position (or order 
of words) affect chiefly the position of the verb. These 
may now be reviewed : 

1. In imperative or interrogative form the verb holds 
the first place (inverted} — the subject (if expressed) 
standing next (§76, 3).. 

2. In principal declarative sentences {normal or in- 
verted*) the verb holds the second place. See §§76, 115. 

3. In dependent clauses {transposed) the verb holds 
the last place. 

Thus the position of the verb indicates the character 
of the sentence (or clause), and so furnishes a key to the 
construction. 

(b) The different positions of the Verb with reference 
to its Subject may be conveniently expressed thus : 

I. Normal : N. = S. V. 
II. Inverted : I. — V. S. 
III. Transposed : T. = S. . . . V. 

Vocabulary. 
(J. = verb takes as auxiliary „fein.") 
fommen, fain, gefommen ({.), to rufen, rtef, gernfen, to call, 
come. fel^en f falj, gefeljen, to see. 
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fjebett, ljofi, getyobett, to lift. 
fdpetbett, fdpieb, gefd^riefiett, /* 

write. 
ftefjett, ftottb, geftanbett, /* .fte*^. 
bertterett, 1 bettor, berforett, /* 

/<ftfftf. 

fmben, fanb, gefitnben, /^y?«^. 
Kegett, tag, gelegen, to lie. 
geljett, ghtg, gegattgett (f.) f /*£», 

walk. 
legett, /*? /ay. 
gfaitbett, to believe. 
ftufjett, to seek, look for. 
tvaf}V r true. 

be? gfrenttb, -€, the friend. 
bic (Sffbe, /A* *#r/A, ground. 



weak 
verbs. 



ba$ $ote!' f -£, M<? &?/*/. 

be? Stoljtdjof, *e, M* railroad- 
station. 

ber 3ng, **r '<** train. 

ber ftoffer, — r the trunk. 

Ijeute morgen, M& morning. 

baljitt, thither^ there. 

fogleid), at once. 

ttod) ttidjt, not yet. 

blttd) (ace), through. 

bet (dat.), 4y> #*tf?*. 

baft (sub. conj.), M#/. 

aid (sub. conj.), «^«, as (refer- 
ring to past time). 

toetttt, */, when (referring to 
future or indefinite time). 



Reading Exercise. 

1. geute morgen fam cm ©rief t>on meinem ©ruber, bcr 
jefet in £)eutfdjtanb ift. 2. @r fd&rieb einen langen ©rief an 
(to) meinen SBater. 3. 9ttein ©ruber tear in @amburg, aber 
er ift nad) ^Berlin gegangen. 4. @r fdjreibt, bafc er biefe 
©tabt fefyr fdjito finbet. 5. 9J}orgen toerbe id) meinem ©ru* 
ber einen langen ©rief fdjreiben. 6. Sari, Ijaft bu bein 
beutfdjeS ©udj gefunben? Qa, 93ater, e$ lag auf bent £ifdje 
in meinem dimmer, SDfarie ljatte e$ batjin getegt unb id) fanb 
c* ba. 7. 9Rein ftreunb fam, ate id) rief. 8. & l)ob ba$ 
papier auf (up), toeldjeS auf ber (Srbe lag, unb ftedte e$ in 
bie £afd)e. 9. $)a$ papier, toetdjeS er in bie £afdje ftedte, 
tear ber ©rief, ben id) toertoren fyatte. 10. £)er ffnabe, ber 
ba$ papier Ijat, ift mein greunb. 11. £)ie grau, bie geftern 



1 In toerlie'ren, t>ev- is prefix: hence no augment. 
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I)ier toot, ift bic 2ftutter be$ #naben, bcr fo franf ift. 
12. Der junge 3Jiann, ben ©ie geftem in bcr ©tabt fallen, 
ift unfer ncucr Sefyrer. 13. @r ttrirb fommen, toenn ©ie 
rufen. 14. $tf) fyabe gerufen unb er ift fogleidj) gefommen. 
15. SDie ©tidier, bie tt>ir gefauft fyaben, finb nodj ntd)t ge* 
fommen, fie toerben toof)l morgen fommen. 16. 3$ gfaube 
nidfjt, bafe fie morgen fommen toerben. 17. (S$ tear fdfjon 
bunfet, ate toir in bie ©tabt famen. Die ©trafcen aber, 
burd) toelcfje ttrir famen, toaren feljr fjett. 18. 9ttit toeltfjem 
3uge finb ©ie gefommen? 2ttit bem $uge twi Berlin, aber 
unfere goffer finb nod^ nidjt gefommen. 



Oral Exercise. 

I. Supply in the following sentences the missing relative pro- 
nouns (using both forms) : 

1. ©er 3Jiann, — f)ier ift, ift mein ftreunb. 

2. Der 2Kann, — ©ie feljen, ift nnfer ©dEjneiber. 

3. Die §rau, — fo franl ift, ift fetjr arm. 

4. gran -SBrottm, — ©ie fucfjen, toofjnt in nnferer ©trafce. 

5. 3$ fyabe ba$ 33udf) gefuuben, — ©ie fudjten. 

6. (§r t)at bic 33rtefe toertoren, — er in ber £afdje fyatte* 

1 1 . Change the present into past tense in following sentences : 

1. @r ruft nnb idf) fomme. 2. SDiein ©ruber fdjreibt ei* 
mix ©rief. 3. Der franfe 9ttann liegt auf bem ©ette. 
4. Die ftrau finbet ba8 ®etb in tyrer STafcfje. 5. @r ftef)t ba 
unb fietjt midf). 6. $tf) gefye nad) bem Saljnfjof. 1. ©ie 
oerflert iljren goffer. 8. Der Celjrer legt ba$ 33udj auf ben 
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£tfd). 9. (Sin 9Ratm tjcbt ba$ papier auf unb ftedt eS in 
btc £afdje. 10. SBir glauben bad gerne. 



Written Exercise. 

1. My sister, who is in Germany, wrote a long letter to my 
mother. 2. She wrote that she was going to Hamburg. 
3. My mother laid the letter upon the table which stands in 
her room. 4. The letter is lying there now. 5. I found the 
letter in my pocket. 6. My friend called and I came at once. 
7. I came at once when my friend called. 8. I shall go, if 
my friend calls. 9. He found the book which he had lost. 

10. The girl who has the book is a friend of my sister. 

11. That man who was here this morning is the father of 
the girl who is so ill. 12. The old man whom we saw yes- 
terday is very poor. 13. I do not believe that our trunks 
will come to-day. 14. The trunks have come; there they are. 
15. The trunks which have come are not ours. 16. I shall 
buy the book, if it is not too dear. 17. The little town 
through which we came has only one hotel. This hotel 
stands by the railway-station. 18. It is true, if he said it. 
19. The man who is standing there is the man whom we 
saw in the hotel. 20. Which man did you see ? The man 
who said " Good day," when we came. 



LESSON XIV. 

strong verbs (continued). 

155. In the second and third singular of the present 
indicative certain strong verbs modify or change the root- 
vowel : 
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(a) Most of these with root-vowel a modify to (t. As : 
barfen, to bake: id) bade, bu barfft, er btfrft; ttrir batfeu, etc. 

Note. — Excepted are only f djaff en, to create ; f djaUen, to sound. 

156. All with root-vowel e short change c to t. As : 
bergett, to hide: id) berge, bu birgft, cr birgt; tt)ir bergeu, etc. 

157. (a) Of those with root-vowel e long, some change 
I to ic (see §8). As : 

feljen, to see: id) felje, bu fiefyft, cr fietjt; ttrir fefyeu, etc. 

(b) The following change c to t (short) : 
gebeu, to give: id} gebe, bu gtbft, cr gtbt; tt)ir geben. 
neljmen, to take .• id) ueljme, bu nimmft, er: nunmt; tt)ir nefymett. 
treteu, to step : id) trete, bu trittft, er trttt; ttrir treten, etc. 

Note. — For the doubled nt, t, see §5. 

(c) But others retain long e unchanged. As : 
foebeu, to weave: id) ttjebe, bu toebft, cr tt>ebt; ttrir weben, etc. 

As to details, see Remark below. 

158. (a) The following also modify the root-vowel : 
temfen, to run: id) taufe, bu liiufft, er lauft; ttrir taufen. 
faufen, to swill: id) faufe, bu fttufft, er fauft; ttrir faufeu. 
ftoffcn, to push: id) ftofte, bu ftflfeeft, er ftflfct; ttrir ftofteu, etc. 

(b) And the following changes 6 to i (short) : 
IBfdjeu, to die out: tdj Wfdje, bu tifdjeft, er (ifdjt; ttrir (Bfdjen, etc. 

159. Verbs whose stem ends in -b or -t contract the 
second and third singular if they modify or change the 
root-vowel. As : 

raten, to advise: id) rate, bu ratft, er rat; ttrir raten. 

fdjelten, to scold: id) fdjette, bu fdfjtftft, er fdjttt; ttrir fdjetten, etc. 

But bteteu, to bid: bu bteteft, er btetet, without change. 
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160. (a) All verbs which change to ie or t in the present 
indicative make the same change also in the imperative 
singular, and drop the ending -e. As : 

IMPER. SING. 

bergen btrg tBfdjen lifdj 

geben gib fdjetten fd^tlt 

neljmen ntmm fefjen fiel) 

tretcn trttt etc. etc. 

— but the rest of the imperative is regular : bergt, gebt, 

fef)t, etc. 

(b) Other verbs which change in the present retain the 
regular imperative ; as, bacfe, taufe, ftofte, rate, etc. 

(c) By analogy with (a) other strong verbs sometimes 
omit c in the imperative singular ; as, bleib r stay ; fomm, 
come (for btetbe, fomme); but no rule can be given. 

161. Some further examples may be added for practice : 

Like batfen: fallen, to fall; fattgen, to catch ; fcfytafen, to sleep. 

" bergen: bxtfytw., to break; fprecf)en, to speak; fterben, to die. 

" fcfyen: lefen, to read; ftefyten, to steal. fcfjeren, to shear. 

" toeben: fyeben, to lift; gefyen, to go; ftefyen, to stand, et 

162. Special changes in strong verbs, to be noted as 
they occur, are : 

(a) Change in quantity of root-vowel (as above, § 1 57, £; 
§160) ; also in the principal parts. As : 

to flow flteften fl&ft gefloffen 

to eat freffen frag gefreffett, etc. 

(V) Change in stem consonant. As : 

to go geljen ghtg gegangen 

to stand fteljen ftanb geftanben 
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(c) Or in both vowel and consonant. As : 
to suffer tetben titt geltttctt 

to boil ftebett fott gefotten, etc. 

For other special cases, see the Alphabetical List. 

Remark i. — The student can hardly be expected to master at first 
all details of the strong or other irregular verbs, but the chief peculiari- 
ties (as above) should be noted, and remembered as they occur. Most 
of the strong verbs are of frequent use, and thus are easily learned by 
experience. 

2. The strong verbs may be classified (as in the Appendix, or vari- 
ously, otherwise). But such classification is of little use to the beginner. 
The verbs must, in general, be learned as individuals, and this chiefly 
by observation and use. 

In all cases of doubt let reference be made to the Al- 
phabetical List (p. 325). 



Word-Order: Complex Sentences. 

163. The rules of word-order already explained apply 
also to complex sentences, in so far as the- clauses repre- 
sent the grammatical elements of the complete sentence. 
Hence : 

(a) If the introductory dependent clause is subject, it 
is followed at once by the principal verb (in normal oxter 
§76, 1). As: 

ba& cr Ijeute Ijter fcin toirb, ift fe^r untoaljrfcfjeittttd) 
that he to-day here be will is very improbable. 

(b) If the introductory dependent clause is objective or 
adverbial, the principal verb follows in inverted order 
(§76,2). As: 

bafc cr ljeute fyter fern ttnrb, gtaube id) nidjt 
that he to-day here be will, believe I not. 
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afe ttrir in bte ©tabt famett, ttmr e$ nod) fetter £ag 
when we into the city came, was it yet bright day 

(c) In the latter case, especially after a clause of con- 
dition or cause, the principal verb is often introduced by 
fo (usually not translated). As : 

toemt cr foldje Sorte gefprodjen l)at, fo tt>erbe id} iljn tabeht 
if he such words spoken has, (so) shall I him blame. 

toeil bcr 8et)rer fie gefctyotten Jjatte, fo toeinte fie bitterltd^ 
because the teacher her scolded had, (so) wept she bitterly. 

Note. — Observe that in all these cases — that is, when a principal 
sentence is preceded by a dependent clause — the two verbs (dependent 
and principal) stand close together, being separated only by a comma or 
by a comma with fo. This observation is often useful in construing 
complex sentences. 

(d) Sometimes, however, especially in simple style or 
for emphasis, a principal clause is construed normal 
(without fo), after a clause of condition — yet this should 
hardly be imitated by the beginner. As : 

. toetm cr baS fagt, id) glaube ilmt ntdjt, if he says 
that, I do not believe him ; toenn e$ audj regnet, ttrir 
gefyen bod) au$, even if it rains, we are going out. 

Vocabulary. 

geBett, gab, gegefcett, to give. ratett, net, geraten (dat.), to ad~ 

(efett, fo$, gelcfen, to read. vise. 

tretett, ttat, getretett, to step, laufett, Kef, gclanfett, to run. 

tread. batfett, but, gebacfen, to bake. 

cffeti, 5f?, gegeffett, to eat. flatten, fdjoff, gefdjoflett, to 

freffen r f?5ft r gefreffett, to eat (of sound. 

animals). fmtfett, foff r gefoffen, to drink 

fd)fafett, fd)ftef, gcfdjlofen, to (like an animal). [drink. 

sleep. trinfett, trait!, getrunfett, to 
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fptedjen, tyratfj, getyrodjen, to t>iti r much. 

speak. tuele, many. 

fdjctten, fdjalt, gefdjolten, to scold, laut, loud. 

ijelfcn, ^alf r geljolfen (dat), to fdjncfl, quick, fast. 

help. ber (5oljn, Jt e f the son. 

tteljmeit, ttaljtst, genommen, to ba$ Xtcr, -c f M* animal. 

take. bad ©elb, -er f the money. 

marten (auf, ace), to wait (for). ttjetl (sub. conj.), because. • 

ttettig, little (of quantity). 311 $aitfc, #/ home. 

niemge, pi., few. . nad) Jpaufe, A^w*?. 

Note. — The verbs are arranged as indicated §150. 



Reading Exercise. 

1. $)er Satfer batft ba$ ©rot unb nrir effen e$. 2. gr 
fpritfjt fo laut, bag e$ burtf) ba$ gauge £au$ f^attt. 3. 2Bo 
ift Sllfreb? gr tjUft feinem 93ater im ©arten. 4. ©teljft 
bu ba$ toeifce £au$ ba ? £)a njotjnt ber ^rafibent ! 5. ®ibft 
bu tnir ba$ 33utfj ober nicf)t ? <$<*/ id} gebe e$ bir, ttimm e$ 
nur! 6. Sr Iciuft ftfjnett abcr id) laufe notf} fdmetter. 
7. £)er i?ef>rer rat ben ©tfjitlent, fletfctg gu fete. 8. $)er 
93ater fdjitt feteen ©ofyn, toeil er fo faul ift. 9. @tel), ba 
fommt ber Sefjrer! 10. $\t Sari gur ©djute gegangen? 
5Ketn, ba ftefyt er nod}. 11. „£)aj$ ber Iranfe 9flann nod) 
immer fd^ldft, ift fetjr gut/' fagte ber £)oftor. 12. £)aj$ er 
feteem 93ater Diet l)ilft, gtaube id) nidjt. 13. 211$ nrir in 
ba$ ,3tauner traten, fat)en ttrir unfem 9Sater. 14. SBenn er 
meinem ©ruber ba$ 23udj gibt, fo toerbe id) e$ lefen. 
15. SBeil e$ im ^tenner fefyr tjett tear, fat) er atteS. 16. Sr 
ftfjrieb ben 33rief, af$ id} in ba$ dimmer * rat * *'• £«3 
£ier frifet, ber SKenfd) ifet. 18. £)a$ £ier fauft, ber 3flenfd) 
trinft, aber tnete 3D?enfdjen faufen aud). 19, SBir ftanben 
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unb toarteten, aber cr lam nidjt, fo gingen tt)ir nad) ©aufe. 
20. $)a lag bcr arme 2J?ann unb fagte fein SBort, abcr feme 
grau \pxad) unb ftfjatt fct)r toiel. 

Oral Exercise. 

I. Change the past tense into present tense in following sen- 
tences : 

I. (§r trat in ba$ dimmer unb fal) feinen greunb. 
2. £)er franfe 9Kann fcfjtief, fie fpradj fein SBort. 3. £)er 
©cider bul. 4. £>er @ot)n Ijatf bem SSater nidjt. 5. £)er 
33ater fdjaft ben ©ofyn. 6. gr natjm ba$ ©elb, toeldjes bu 
mir gabft. 

II. Change in each sentence one of the following coordinate 
clauses into a subordinate clause by inserting at$, toeit, etc. 

1. (2tt$) 3d) lam natf) £>aufe unb ging gu 23ett. 

2. (SBeit) $)ie ©cpler arbeiteten nidjt unb ber geljrer 
fdjatt. 

3. (SBeit) ©pridj nidjt fo taut! bein 23ater ift Irani. 

4. CDafe) Die Soffer lommen morgen, glaube id). 

5. (Site) @r trat in ba$ dimmer un & f an & feinen greunb 
ba. 

6. (SBenn) @r toirb lommen unb tdj toerbe Hjn fefyen. 

Written Exercise. 

1. Who bakes your bread ? We bake it at home. 2. Do 
not speak so loud, Karl, it sounds through the whole house, 
and your father is ill. 3. Help your little brother, Alfred 1 
do you not see that he has lost his hat ? 4. My mother gives 
this poor old woman our old shoes ; she gives the shoes to her 
little grandsons. 5. This little boy runs home when the 
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teacher scolds. 6. He advises his friend to take the money. 
7. The boy talks too much and eats too fast. 8. I do not 
believe that he will come this morning. 9. The doctor says 
that she still sleeps. 10. When I stepped into the room I 
found the animal upon a chair, n. Because the scholars are 
so lazy the teacher scolds. 12. When I gave the poor man 
a glass (of) water he drank it. 13. Because it was very dark 
in the house he saw nothing. 14. When I was standing 
there he came. 15. He came and stood and waited, but she 
did not come. 16. When I was going home I saw my uncle. 
17. I called, but he did not hear. 18. When we came to the 
railroad-station the train was still there. 19. If we wait our 
trunks will come. 20. Our trunks are on the train which is 
standing there. 



LESSON XV. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH SINGLE CASES. 

164. The use of prepositions with the cases has already 
been partly shown in the exercises. The most common 
forms will now be grouped together. Further state- 
ments hereafter (Lesson XXXVI). 

In addition to the simple (or pure) prepositions, other 
words or phrases are used as prepositions (as in English, 
concerning, instead of, etc.). These will be given more 
fully (Lesson XXXVII). 

165. The cases most usual with prepositions are the 
dative and the accusative. Prepositions governing the 
genitive are of rarer use. The most usual are : 
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Prepositions governing the Genitive. 

ftatt (attftatt), instead of ti>ttl)renb, during 

trofe, in spite of toegen, on account of 

Note. — SBegett usually stands after the object. 

166. Prepositions governing the Dative. 

dU$, out of, from, of ttatf), after, to, according to 

attfter, except, besides fett, since 

bet, by, near, at, with Don, from, of, by (agent) 

m\t, with, along with gu, to, at, for 

Note i. — 9Radj, meaning according to, may follow the object; as, 
metner SWcinung ttad), according to my opinion. 

2. Motion to, viiih places, is usually nad); with persons, jut. 

3. The preposition /#, with verbs of motion, must be distinguished 
from to expressing the indirect object (dative alone). 

167. Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

bltnty, through, by {means of) oljtte, without, but for 

\VLX,for UHt, around, about, for 

gegett, towards, against totber, against 

Note. — 33i$, till, to, is sometimes used alone with accusative, but 
more usually is combined with another preposition ; as, bid auf, bid gu, 
etc. 

3tt with the Infinitive. 

168. It has been seen that the simple infinitive (as 
Ijaben, lo&ert, etc.) is used with the auxiliary toerbert to form 
the future and conditional. It is also used with the 
modal auxiliaries (corresponding to can, may, must, etc.), 
and with a few other verbs (as hereafter) — correspond- 
ing very nearly with English usage. 

(a) With these exceptions, a dependent infinitive is 
usually expressed with ju (as with English to). Thus : 
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PRESENT. PERFECT. 

ju fyaben, to have gefyabt ju Ijaben, to have had 

IU lobett, to praise gelobt gU fyaben, to have praised 

ju fern, & & getoefen ju fein, to have been 

jtt fatten, /tf/a//, etc. gefatten JU fern, to have fallen, etc. 

(£) In all cases ju stands immediately before the in- 
finitive word and is repeated with each ; as, id) ttmnjd)e ju 
ftngen unb ju tcmjen, I wish to sing and (to) dance; id) 
glaube ba$ 93udj gefetyen unb gelefen ju tjaben, / ***«* / have 
(to fiave) seen and read the book. Or, with adjectives or 
nouns ; as, berett ju fterben (or ju ftcrben bereit), ready to 
die; bte greube, ©ie gefeljen ju t)aben, />&* pleasure to have 
(of having) seen you. 

Note i. — This $u (as /t? in English) was primarily a preposition, in 
special uses, but has now become, in many cases, a mere prefix of the 
infinitive (which is then often called "the gu infinitive," or sometimes 
" the supine "). 

2. Confusion often arises from the false teaching (in English gram- 
mars "so-called") that the form with to is the true infinitive, or infinitive 
proper. On the contrary, the true or simple infinitive is without prefix 
(as in German) — the form with to being constructive and idiomatic. 



ttm . . . su with Infinitive. 

169. An infinitive clause expressing purpose is usually 
introduced by the preposition urn, in order . . .to (for . . . 
to). As: er tft nad) 2)eutfd)tanb geretft, unt bte beutfdje 
@prad)e bort ju ftubteren, he has gone to Germany ', (in order) 
to study there, etc. 

Note, again, the position of the infinitive, at the end 
of its clause preceded immediately by ju. 
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Vocabulary. 

bitten, hat, gebctett (urn), to beg, bie SReimtttg, -ett, the opinion. 

ask (for). ber $ftenb, -e, />&<? evening. 

Meibett, bUeb r geMiebett, {., /& re- ber gfeutb, -e M<? enemy. 

main, stay. bie SRarf, — , M* wflr^ (=25 
fasten, f uljr, gef a^rett (f .), /<? /raz/- cents). 

*/, drive, ride. bereii, ready, prepared. 

fterben, ftorb, geftorben, f., /* die. tttiibc, /*Va/. 

Be$af}(en, /tf/ay. ruljtg, ?«/>/. 

Ijolett, to fetch. mit,/ar. 

ISmpfen, to fight. nietstaub; nobody. 

ttmnfdjen, /# a/*^. toieber, dggi*. 
bad £$etter, /^ weather. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. ©tatt bed 2Bafferd tranf er SBein, rotil bad SBaffer fo 
fdjtedjt tt>ar. 2. SErofc bed fdjted)ten SBetterd btteb er nitfjt 
gu |)anfe. 3. SBfttirenb be$ Staged fatten ttnr ftf)5ned 2Bet* 
ter, aber nicfjt toafyrenb ber 5Kacf}t. 4. £)ed franfen 23aterd 
toegen toaren bie Sinber fefyr mfjig. 5. 9Kein grennb fam 
mit feiner ©djtoefter and bent §anfe unb beibe gingen nad) 
ber @tabt. 6. 5tu^er meiner 2Kutter tear niemanb gu §anfe. 
7. $cf} *&**&* & e i meinem Dnfel tooljnen. @etn §and Itegt 
bei bem ©aljnfjofe. 8. £)er $nabe gtttg mtt feiner ©cfjtoefter 
nadj bem §anfe bed geljrerd. 9. 9tteiner 9fleinmtg nad) ift 
bad ©and gu flein unb ju teuer. 10. @ett bret £agen fyabe 
id} meitten Dttfet nidjt gefefyen. 11. SSon fehtem £>aufe ™dj 
ber ©tabt ift nidjt toeit. 12. SBtr fpradjen Don bem fdjted)ten 
SBetter. 13. £)tefed alte ©and ift Don mehtem ©rojftater 
gebaut. 14. £)er ©tubent ging gu feinem grennbe, urn ein 
33nd) in Ijofen. SQBcil ber greunb aber nidjt gu £>anfe *&&*# 
gbtg er nrieber ofyne bad $nd) nadj §aufe. 15. £)nrd) ben 
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Oartcn tiefen bte Sinber, urn $pfel gu fhtben, aber fie fanben 
feme. 17. ®egeu Slbenb ttrurbe ba$ ^Better feljr fdjCedjt. 

18. gftr ba$ SSaterlattb fantpft ber ©otbat gegen btn ftehtb. 

19. Urn baS @au$ (tefen bte tittber, um ben 33ater gu fhtben. 

20. (5r bat feinen greunb um ben Srief, ben er nod) nidfjt 
gelefen Ijatte. 21. 8ie ipunfrf^t ba$ 23ucf} gu Ijaben unb e$ 
gu tefen, aber fie toitnfdjt e$ nidjt gu laufen. 22. ©elb gu 
Ijaben ift beffer ate ©elb geljabt gu Ijaben. 23. $)te f^reube 
feinen alten ftreunb gejeljen gu Ijaben, toar fet^r grofc. 24. 35te 
©olbaten fhtb bereit, fitr ba$ SSatertanb gu fampfen unb gu 
fterben. 

Oral Exercise. 

Supply the endings in following sentences : 

1. SBfiljrenb b — ©omuterS blieben ttrir bet utein— Dnfet. 
2. SBegen b— SBetterS ging er mdfjt nacfy b— ©tabt. 3. $)er 
©oljn tent ftatt b— SBaterS. 4. 5Dic ©djtoefter ftriett mit 
tljr— ©ruber. 5. 9luf$er unfer— SKutter toaren nur g»et 
©amen ba. 6. £)er ©djitfer lam au$ b— ©djufe unb ging 
nadfj b — ©aufe femes ftreunbeS. 7. ©eit b — 3ett lJ a & e *# 
mehten ©ruber nidfjt gefeljen. 8. Der ©rief ift Don mein— 
SSater gefefyrieben. 9. $)er ©oljn teuft ba$ ©udf> filr febt — 
SSater. 10. £>urd& b— $au% lief en btc Stnber. 11. Clme 
b — ©ucfy famt id) ntdjts macfyen. 12. ©is gu b— 3ett 
tmrb er ba fcto. 

Written Exercise. 

1. On account of the bad weather we all stayed at home. 
2. During the evening the weather got better and we went to 
the city. 3. Instead of a letter my friend sent the book. 

4. In spite of my warm gloves my hands were very cold. 

5. Besides these books I also bought paper and pencils. 
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6. Karl came out of the garden and went to his teacher. 

7. The teacher went with the boy to the school. 8. By the 
school stood a big house. 9. We went to [the] town in order 
to buy the book, but we did not buy it because it was too 
dear. 10. The book which I am reading is written by a 
woman. 11. According to my opinion the book is badly 
written. 12. She went home with her friends, but without 
her mother ; her mother did not wish to go without her hus- 
band. 13. We went around the house in order to find the 
door. 14. I shall go through the garden in order to see the 
pretty flowers. 15. These men are ready to fight and to die 
for their fatherland. 16. Towards evening we became very 
tired. 17. I asked (begged) my brother for (utn) the book, 
but he did not wish to give it. 18. The children went 
towards the house and begged for a glass of water, but no- 
body was there. 19. Since that day he has not been at 
home. 20. Is it far from here to the railway-station? No, 
it is not far, you have time. 

LESSON XVI. 

PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING DATIVE OR ACCUSATIVE. 

170. an, at, near, on, to neuen, beside, near, with 

' auf f on, upon, to, for fiber, over, above, about 

t)trtter, behind unter, under, among 

tn r in, into bor, before, for, ago 

jtoifdjen, between 

These prepositions are used with the dative (where), 

expressing position, rest, or motion within a place ; with 

the accusative (whither) expressing motion to a place, or 

the direction of an action or thought upon an object. As : 
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id) fifee Ottf Ctticm ©tuljl I sit on a chair 

id) fefee bad fiitlb auf citlCtl ©tuljl I seat the child on a chair 
icf) gel)e in bcm ®artcn I walk in the garden 

iti) gefye in ben ®artcn /a/tf/£ into the garden 

bic SBoffc ftef)t iiber bcm JBerge /fo dSnu/ stands over the 

mountain 
bic SBotfe giel)t iiber ben ©erg the cloud passes over the 

mountain 
And metaphorically — - most usually the accusative : 

er ft>ra<$ iiber ben ^rieg he spoke about the war 

er fd^rieb auf meinen 5Befe^f he wrote on my command 

Note. — As English does not distinguish the objective cases, the 
use of the cases with these prepositions requires special attention. The 
old rule, that the dative answers the question where? the accusative 
the question whither? is useful. Also, as a "rule of thumb," it may be 
added: when in doubt, use the accusative. 

Contraction of Prepositions with the Article. 

171. Some prepositions are frequently contracted with 
the definite article. The most common forms are : 



DATIVE 


SING. 


masc. or neut. 


am for 


an bent 


beim 


bei bem 


im 


in bem 


Dom 


Don bem 


gum 


jubem 


FEM 




mr for 


mber 



ACCUS. SING. 




neut. 




an$ 


for 


an bad 


aufd 




auf bad 


burd)d 




burd) bad 


fiird 




fftr bad 


ins 
um$ 




in bad 
urn bad 



— and some others, less usual. 

Remark. — The various meanings and uses of the prepositions (in 
German as in English), can be learned only by experience, and cannot 
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be brought within elementary limits. Further statements on this sub- 
ject are made in a later lesson (XXXVI). 



Prepositions as Adverbs (Verb-Compounds). 

172. Some of the most common prepositions are. used 
with verbs as adverbs, without object, modifying the" 
meaning of the verb only — and so distinguished from 
the preposition with its object. As: er f prang etttg auf, 
he sprang hastily up; er fprang etltg auf ben £ifdj, on the 
table; trie ©onne gef)t im 2Be[ten unter, the sun sets {goes 
under) in the west — get)t unter bte ©ee, goes under the sea. 

These forms, in their various relations to the verb, are 
treated in Lesson XXV. 

173. Other words besides prepositions are so used. 
And sometimes the preposition forms part of an adver- 
bial compound — especially with i)er, hither; f)tn, hence; 
as, fyerauf, up (here); t)tnau3, out, away, etc. As: er 5og 
ba3 2Keffer f)erau£, he drew his knife out; ber SSogel flog 
fcf)neH f)tnauf, the bird flew quickly up. 

Note. — The following doggerel lines, from German grammars, may 
be added as a possible aid to the memory : 

I. Dative. II. Accusative. 

©djreib : 33et ben SBortern : burdj, f flr, oljne, 

mit, nad), nadjft, nebft, famt, fonber, gegen, urn unb ttriber, 

bei, feit, Don, gu, guttriber, fdjretbe ftet« Bccufatto, 

entgegen, auger, au«, nie ben 2>atto nieber, 
fiets mtt bem 2)attu nieber. 

III. Dative or Accusative. 

%n, auf, Ijtnter, neben, tn, menu man fragen fann : tuoljin? 

fiber, unter, Dot unb grotfajen 9fttt bem 2)ati& flerjen fte to, 

ffcljen mit bem Bccufatto, bag man nur fann fragen : too? 
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Vocabulary. 

mgeffett, toetgfijf, toetgeffett, to bad Sdjitftttd), the school-book. 

forget. bad (Sfottmner, the dining-room. 

ftyett, faff, gefeffen, /<? «/. bad 23ett, -en, /^ A?*/. 

frtedjeti, Md), gefrddjen, f., /<? %ttotyvX\ti) f generally , commonly. 

creep. fflflar, *z/<?#. 

toerfen, warf, getuorfen, to throw, benn (coord. conj.),jfrr. 

fudjett, /<? •&?*£, look for. \ Weak fonbent (coord, conj., used only 
jagen, to chase, hunt. \ verbs. after a negative), £«/. 

bie Wtbtxtf — cn r M* aw£. Balb, soon. 

bie $ttte, /A* request. ttolun, whither % where (of mo- 
bie ©djularfcett, school-work. tion). 



Reading Exercise. 

1. £)er Heine 9Jto£ fommt an$ ber ©djnfe nadj §anfe, 
n>irft feme @djntbtid&er unter ben £ifdj tm glimmer wtb 
tftuft in ben ©arten. 2. $n bem ©arten fpteft er mit fei* 
nen grennben. 3. 9latf) einer @tunbe gefjt feme Gutter in 
ben ©arten unb fagt gn SSftaj: „9tta£, gel)' in* £an$ nnb 
madEje beine ©dEjnfarbeiten!" 4. 3Kaj get)t in ba$ ©anS nnb 
fndjt feme ©dEjntbtidEjer. 5. gr gefjt onf (up to) fein dimmer 
nnb fntfjt, aber bie (Stfjntbttdjer liegen ntd&t onf bem £ifd). 
6. gr fnd)t nnter bem £ifd), er friedEjt fogor nnter ba$ 48ctt, 
aber bie 33iicf)er finb nidjt bo. 1. „2Jhttter," fagt er, „idf) 
Ijabe meine ©djulbiictyer fcertoren." 8. „2Bo ^aft bn fie Der* 
(oren?" — „§ter in bem §aufe." 9. „$atttft bn bie Siidjer 
in ber £anb, ate bn in ba$ £an$ famft?" „$a, 3Jhttter." 
10. Mo Ijaft bn fie l)inge(egt?" ff 2luf ben £tfdj." fr 3luf 
toefdEjen Xtfty?" „£)a$ l)abe id) Dergeffen!" 11. Mm," 
fagt bie SWntter, „gel)' in atte dimmer to ©anfe nnb fndje 
nnter alien Stiffen, benn gettrtfjnticf) Icgft bn beine ©<$nlbtt» 
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d)er tudjt ouf ben Jifdj, fonbern bu toirfft fie untcr ben 
STtfdE)!" 12. ©o finbet 2tta$ feme #ud>er. 



Oral Exercise. 

Answer following questions : 

l. 2Bol)m toarf 9D?af feme Stiver, ate er au$ ber ©ti&ufe 
fam? 2. 2Bo lagen bie ©iidfjer alfo? 3. 2Bo ftanb ber £tfdj? 
4. 9Bol)m fief er bann? 5. SBo fpiefte er mit feitten ftrenn* 
ben? 6. 23oI)tn ghtg feme Sflntter, um tfjn in8 §au$ ju 
rufen? T. 2Bol)m gtng SJtaj bann? 8. 9B6 fndf)te er feme 
Silver? 9. 9Bol)m frodj er fogor? 10. 933aS frogte bie 
SUhttter? 11. So l)atte 9D?of feme ©djnlbiidjer, ate er in 
baS §au$ tarn? 12. 2Bo f)atte er fie nitfjt f)ingelegt? 

Written Exercise. 

i. Max threw his books on the table. 2. His books are 
lying on the table. 3. He runs into the garden. 4. He is 
playing in the garden. 5. His mother came into the garden 
and Max ran into the house. 6. He found his books on the 
table. 7. He is sitting at the table. 8. The dog crept under 
the bed and the boy crept under the table. 9. The dog is 
under the bed and the boy is under the table. 10. The boy 
found his books on the table, but he had thrown them under 
the table. 11. Where are you going? I am going into the 
garden. 12. Where is your father? He is in his room. 
13. The boy ran with his mother into the house. 14. He 
sat between his father and his mother. 15. He ran behind 
the house. 16. In front of (before) the house is a small gar- 
den. 17. Two days ago (Dor, etc.) he was here, in this room. 
18. She sprang through the open window into the room and 
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crept under the table. 19. At (auf) my request, she wrote a 
letter to (an) her father. 



LESSON XVII. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD SIMPLE FORMS. 

Remark. — The subjunctive mood — little used in English — has 
wide and important uses in German. Hence its forms must be early 
learned, and its uses noted as they occur. Further statements hereafter. 

174. The simple forms — or tenses — of the subjunc- 
tive are the present and the past (preterit or imperfect). 

Note. — The uses and senses of the subjunctive are too various to 
be adequately represented in a paradigm. They must be learned by use. 

The Present Subjunctive. 

175. As compared with the indicative, the subjunctive 
present forms are fewer and more uniformly regular. 

(a) The verb-stem is always unchanged throughout. 
(£) The third person singular is like the first person. 
(c) The syllabic e is more usually retained before -ft, -t. 
In general, the present subjunctive simply drops -n of 
the infinitive. Thus : 

Examples. 

(©ctbett) (@em) (Scrbcn) 

tdf) Ijabe fei toerbe 

bu fyabeft feieft toerbeft 

cr f)abe fei toerbe 

tt>ir Ijabeti fetett toerbett 

H)r fyabet feiet toerbet 

fie ^aben fetett toerbeti 
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{Weak) {Strong) {Strong) 

i<$ lobe fet)e fade 

bu tobeft fefjeft faOeft 

er lobe fet)e faHe 

nrir loben feljen fatten 

ttjr (obet fetyet fattct 

fie loben fel)en fatten 

Observe that the weak and strong forms show no dif- 
ference, both being alike regular. 



The Past (Imperfect) Subjunctive* 

176. (a) In weak verbs, the past subjunctive has the 
same forms as the past indicative, except that (rarely) 
syllabic e may occur before the endings; as, lobete. 

(b) In strong verbs the past subjunctive modifies the 
vowel of the past indicative and adds -e, with inflection 
as in present subjunctive. 



{Weak) 


{Strong) {Strong) 


id) lobte 


fttf)e fiele 


bu lobteft 


f&ljeft fteleft 


er lobte 


fttye fiele 


nrir lobten 


fiiljen flelen 


iljr lobtet 


ffi^et fletet 


fie lobten 


fcityen fielen 


(c) |>aben, fetn, 


toerben have past subjunctive strong — 


id) f)Mt 


tottre totirbe 


bu ijfttteft 


toftreft lotirbeft 


er ptte 


toftre toiirbe 
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nrir Ijttttcn toftrcn toriirbcn 

i^r tjttttct toftrct ttriirbet 

fie fatten tottren tottrbett 

— c being already present in Ijatte, tottrbe. 

Remark. — Observe that the subjunctive is not in all forms distin- 
guished from the indicative. Note carefully the forms that are alike. 
Note especially that the past subjunctive is distinguished from the past 
indicative only in strong verbs. 

Some Uses of the Subjunctive. 

Some of the simpler uses of the subjunctive will be 
given in this and the next Lesson, with fuller statement 
hereafter. 

The Contingent Subjunctive. 

177. (a) The subjunctive — which marks, in general, 
the absence of direct or positive assertion — is used regu- 
larly in contingent statements; that is, in matter of 
doubtful reality ; such as wish, purpose, permission, con- 
cession, possibility, etc. As : ©ott ge&e, God grant; cr 
ftubicrt ftcifjig, bamit cr fdjneff lerrte, he studies diligently 
that he may learn rapidly ; c3 fet fo, so be it; id) ertaubte, 
bafe cr rtad) $aufc gtngc, I permitted him to go home (that 
he should go) ; bag toarc toof)t toafjr, that might be true, 
etc., etc. 

(b) In this sense the subjunctive supplies the first and 
third persons of the imperative (§71, b); as, gefyen tinr natf) 
§aufc, let us go home; fommert Sic, come (in address). 

Vocabulary. 

erlottfcett (dat. of person), to at- Ijoffett, to hope, 
low, permit. touttfajen, to wish. 
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reonett, to rain. frol), glad. 

fitytett, to feel. HUjI, cool. 

fegttett, to bless. ber fRegett, the rain. 

fcrtig tterben, to get done. ber Sfcgenfdjtra, the umbrella. 

frity'ftfhfett, to breakfast. ®ott, God. 

bag %xty$k&, -e, />fc breakfast. totetteidjt', perhaps. 

frit^ f *0r/y. bmtrtt / (sub. conj.), in order that, 

\pixt f late. that. 

Seittg, *>* /ww. tttt$ (dat. and ace), us. 



Reading Exercise. 

1- SBir gmgeu fd)tteft, bamit xoxx friif) na$ ©aufc fiimen. 

2. @r friiljftMte friil), bamit er jeitig am 4Bal)nf)of toftre. 

3. ©cr #nabe fd&reibt feme ©djuforbetten fdjnett, bamit cr 
fertig toerbe. 4, 9lte id) ber armen aften grau ©etb gab, 
fagtc fie: „®ott fegtte ©ie, guter ©err!" 5. £)er 8el)rer er* 
taubte, baft ber ©djttler nadf) ©aufe ginge, toeif er franf 
it>ar. 6. ®el)eu tt)ir nad& ©aufe, benn e8 nrirb f pelt ! ®el)eu 
@ie, iti) tt)erbe Ijier bleiben! ?. $tf) toUnfdEje, baft id^ baS 
©elb fanbe, benn idf) Ijabe feitt^* 8. £)a$ toare toofyf toaljr, 
aber er tt»irb e$ nidf)t gtauben. 9. $)ie $mber toiinfd&ten, baft 
fcfyitoeS SBetter fftme, aber e$ regnete unb fo ttmrben fie 
aHe feljr naft. 10. 2Mtte, ertauben ©ie, baft er and) ein 
SBort fpred&el (Sr fpredEje, fo Diet toie er toiinfdf)e. 11. ©eien 
ttrir frot), baft e$ nidjt regnet, benn ttrir fyaben feine SRegen* 
fdjtrme mit (with us). 12. Sftun regnet e$ ftarf ; id) nriinfdje, 
toir fommen ni<$t jit fast nadj §aufe. 13. 1)er SSater tottnfdjt, 
baft fein ©oI)n in ber ©djufe fleiftig fei, aber ber ©oljn ift 
foul. 23iefletdjt ttrirb er fleiftig toerben; t>offen nrfr e«! 
14. ©eien ©ie rufyig unb fpred&en ©ie nidjt, bamit ber 8e^ 
rer l)8re, ti>a$ ber ©filler fagt! 15. SBer ©fyren tjat, ber 
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l)8re! ffier Slugen fiat, bcr fetje! SBcr ©ttnbe fyat, bcr 
ftiljle! 16, SMtte, erlauben ©ie, bafe $ljr @o^n gu un$ 
fomme, batnit er unfere Sttufgabe nttt mir ftubiere. 

Oral Exercise. 

I. Give subjunctive forms of following indicative forms : 

er Ijat; fie ift; cr ttrirb; cr tobt; er fdfjtftft; fie ftetjt; id) 
ftriette; cr berlor; fie ftarbeu; totr farangen; toir toarfen; 
bu itmrbeft; tdf» fanb; id) futjr; er ualjm; bu ftanbft. 

II. Give indicative forms of following subjunctive forms : 
er trinfe; er mad)e; er ^elf e ; er laufe; fie fterbe; er 

bleibe ; nrir fcergcifceu ; er fiifee ; fie bate ; er ttttljme ; fie gtt* 
ben; fie fpielten; il)r tottret; bu fareti&eft; bu rateft. 
— and continue question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

1. This boy studies (lemt) diligently in order that he may 
speak German. 2. Let us study diligently that our teacher 
may praise us. 3. " May God bless the good gentleman," 
said the old woman. 4. We wish that he may-come. 5. Let 
us go into the house ; it is raining. 6. The mother wished 
that the children should-take their umbrellas and walk fast. 

7. The teacher permitted the children to go home (say : that 
the children, etc.), because they had been so diligent. 

8. Let us hope that it may not rain, for we have no umbrel- 
las. 9. I hoped that you had the money, because I have 
none. 10. The children breakfast very early that they may 
be in [the] l school in time. 1 1 . This scholar works quickly, 
not because he is diligent, but that he may get done. 12. Let 

1 Words to be supplied in translation are enclosed thus [ ]. 
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us go home now, it is getting late. 13. So be it. 14. Let 
us go into the garden, it is cool there. 15. Be glad that it is 
not raining, for we have forgotten our umbrellas. 16. The 
boy threw his book on the table and said : " It is getting late, 
now let's go to bed." 17. The teacher allowed the boy to go 
(see 7), that he might-see his father, who was ill. 18. Be 
(fcib) quiet, children 1 that your poor father may-sleep. 



LESSON XVIII. 



COMPOUND SUBJUNCTIVE FORMS. 

178. The compound forms of the subjunctive are 
formed as in the indicative, with the corresponding sub- 
junctive parts of the auxiliaries. Thus (§123) : 

(a) The perfect subjunctive : 



id) I)abe \ gefyabt 


id) fei \ geiDefen 


bu ^abeft > gelobt 


bu fetft > getoorben 


er Ijabe ) gefetyen 


er fei ) gelanbet 


etc. etc. 


etc. etc. 


(b) The pluperfect subjunctive : 




id) t)<itte ) {jeljabi 


id) tofire \ getoefen 


bu l)<itteft > gctobt 


bu tottreft > geiDorben 


cr l^fttte ) gefeljen 


er tottre ) gelanbet 


etc. etc. 


etc. etc. 


(c) The future subjunctive: 




id) tocrbe \ Ijaben 


1 fein 


bu toerbeft > loben 


or 1 toerben 


cr tocrbe ) fetyen 


I lanbett 


etc. etc. 


etc. 
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(d) The future perfect subjunctive (§114): 

tdj toerbe \ geljabt fyaben 1 getoefen fcin 

bu merbeft > gelobt fyaben or J getoorben fcin 
er mcrbe J gefer)en fyaben ( gefonbet fcin 

etc. etc. etc. 



Some Uses of the Subjunctive {continued). 
The Indirect Subjunctive. 

179. The subjunctive, dependent on a verb of saying 
or thinking, expressed or implied, is used to express a 
statement as alleged or viewed by another — hence not 
directly affirmed. This is called the indirect subjunctive 
(or subjunctive of indirect statement). 

(a) In such case the tense of the subjunctive is usually 
the same as the indicative tense would be in the direct 
statement. As : er fagte, baft fein $err franf fet, he said 
that his master was sick (direct : mem £err ift franf) ; er 
fcfjrie6, baft er etn $au$ gefauft fjabe, he wrote that he had 
bought a house (direct : id} t)abe etn $au3 gefauft). 

(b) But, in general, subjunctive forms are avoided that 
are identical with the indicative. (See Remark, §176.) 
As: er metnte, baft id) ©etb gemtg fjatte (not fjabe), he 
thought that I had money enough; er fagte, baft nrir fdjon 
genug besafytt fatten (not J)aben), he thought that we had 
already paid enough. Further statements hereafter. 

The Unreal (Conditional) Subjunctive. 

180. The subjunctive is used in both members of an 
unreal condition — that is, of a condition stated as con- 
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trary to fact — the past subjunctive here expressing 
present time, the pluperfect subjunctive past time. As: 

(a) er tottre jefet reid), toetm er ftmrfam toftre — toenn 
er fparfam getoefen tofire, he would now be rich if he were 
— if he had been — economical; er fyatte fa(fd) gef prodf)en, 
tt)Cnn er baS gcfagt I)(itte, he would have spoken falsely if 
he had said that 

(b) If the dependent clause precedes, the construction 
is as §163, c. As : toetm er fparfam toiire, fo toftre er jefct 
reid); totnn er ba$ gefagt fytttte, fo Ijtttte er fatfdj gefprod)en. 

Note. — Similarly, an unreal wish (contrary to fact). As : id) tnfin* 
fdje, er tt)fire l)ier, / w*>A he were here (but he is not). Further state- 
ment hereafter. 



Condensed Dependent Clauses — Word-Order. 

181. It has been seen (§153) that dependent clauses, 
introduced by a subordinating connective, always have 
the transposed order. But sometimes the connective is 
omitted, and the word-order modified, as follows: 

{a) In an objective noun-clause, following a verb of 
saying or thinking, the connective bdjj, that f is often 
omitted (as in English), and the order is then as in prin- 
cipal sentences. Thus: Normal: er fagte, fettt ©err fei 
tttdf)t Jtt ©attfe, he said his master was not at home. In- 
verted: er fagte, Ijeute fei fein ©err nidjt gu ©aufe, he 
said to-day, etc. Note the comma in German. 

(b) In a conditional clause, when toemt, if (or ob, 
whether) is omitted, the word-order is inverted (as also 
in English). As : er tofire \t%i reu$, toftre er fparfam — 
or fparfam getoefett, he would now be rich, were he — or 
had he been economical. Or with condition preceding : 
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ipfirc er fparfam — fparfam getoefen — fo tottre er jefet reid), 
were he — had he been — economical, he would now be rich, 

(c) This form is especially frequent with preceding ate, 
as (ate toenn, ate ob, as if). As : er fdjrie, ate toftre er 
berriitf t, ^<? screamed as if he were crazy (= ate toeittt er 
toerrittft toare). 

(d) But the relative connective is never omitted (as 
sometimes in English). As: the man I saw, ber SDfann, 
ben (toetd&en) id) fat). 

For frequent omission of the auxiliary (jaben or fetn in 
transposed order, see §282. 

Vocabulary. 

tterfpredjen, tterfpradj, aertyro- oft (sub. conj.), whether, if. 

C^ett f to promise. baritt, /# iV, therein. 

bttommtn, Mam, ftetommett, to attber, other. [row. 

get, receive. fiber mor gen, day after to-mor- 

meittett, to think, mean. fd)0tt, already. 

befttdjen, to visit. redji, right, very. 

ber Sefttd), the visit. \^% se !f; a dv. even. 

jam 28efttdj, <w a w/7. HHrflidj, really. 

ber (Sent, M* cent. afleht, «/<?«<?. 

ffctftujer, wtfr* diligent. fertig r finished, ready, done. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. 23itte, fagen ©ie bent <Sd)ueiber, bap er berfprodjen 
Ijatte, ben SRotf fjeute fertig gu Ijaben. 2. ©agen ©ie aud), 
bafe id) feinen anberen SRotf t^cittc. 3. $)er ©djnetber fagt, 
baft ber 9?od nttfjt fertig fet; er fjabe nidji bte £tit geljabt, 
toeit er [0 Diet 511 madden gefjabt Ijatte. 4. (Sr fagt, er toerbe 
ben Sftod morgen fdjttfen. 5. @agen Sie bem 9Ranne, ba§ 
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morgen gu foot fei. — 6. 2Bo$ fd)rieb Qi)x ©ruber? @r 
fd&rteb, bap cr nidjt gefommen fei, toeil er cinen alten greunb 
gum SBefud) gefyobt l)obe. 7. 3Bir gloubten, bog ©te fdjon 
cinen ©rtef Don $tytm 23oter ge^abt fatten, — Qa, id) I)abe 
einen SBrief befommen, aber er fdjreibt nidjt, ob er Ijeute ober 
morgen fommen toerbe. 8, $)er ©djttler meinte, bog er bie 
Arbeit gut gemodjt Ijiitte, ober ber Sefjrer meinte, bog bie 
Strbeit redEjt fdfjtedjt toore. 9. $dE) toiinfdje, idj ^Stte boS ®e(b, 
ober id) Ijobe feinen Sent. 10. Sare mem SSoter bo getoe* 
fen, fo toore otteS gut getoefen. 11. ©itte, fogen ©te ©errn 
©d&mibt, idE) fiime morgen, loenn e$ fdjitaeS SBetter toore. 
12. @err ©dEjmtbt fogt, er fei morgen nidjt gu $oufe, ober 
iibermorgen btetbe er gu £oufe. 13. 3fteine ©dEjtoefter fdjreibt, 
bog il)r 9Konn em neue$ §ou$ gelouft Ijobe, ober fie rooljn* 
ten nodE) nid)t borin, it>eit e$ nodf) nidEjt fertig tofire. 14. SBore 
ber Snobe fleigiger getoefen, fo fjotte er mefjr geternt, meint 
ber Seljrer. 15. ©ionbe er fetbft fjier, fo foradjen ©ie nidjt 
fo. 16. 3$ fiitige fetbft, Ijotte id) bie ^ett, ober itf) Ijobe 
toirftidE) feine ^eit. 17. £)er 9Konn fogt, bog er fronf fei, 
ober idt) gloube, er ift gong toofjt. 18. Gr frogte btn iungen 
2ftonn, ob er SBoffer ober SBein trinfe. 



Oral Exercise. 
I. Change following indirect speech to direct speech: 

1. £)er ©djiifer fogt, bog bie 3lufgobe ntd&t fertig fei, er 
fjobe nidjt bie £tit geljobt. 

2. gr frogte midj, ob idE) morgen fome. 

3. Itr 2flonn fogt, eS fei gu foot unb er Ijobe feine ^eit 
meljr. 
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4. STOcin ©ruber fdjreibt, cr fyabe tin ©au$ gefauft, totU 
djeS feljr fc^on unb grog fei. 

5. @cin 3Jater fagte, tmr ffimen ju fpftt nad) bent Safynljof. 

II. Change following direct speech to indirect: 

1. Sr fragte mi$: „<Sinb ©ie geftern gu £aufe getoefen?' 1 

2. 1)cr ihtabe fagte : „$ti) Ijabe bie Slufgabe fetbft gemadjt." 

3. £)ie SWutter fagte ju iljrer £odf)ter: „3<f) fyabe fyeute 
cinen Srief bom SJatcr befommen." 

4. 3$ fagtc : „9Kein Sruber ift ntdf)t fyter, cr ift in 9ten> 
2)orf." 

5. £)er Scorer fragt: „9Bo ift 9Jtor?" 



Written Exercise. 

i. The shoemaker says that your shoes are not ready. 
2. He says he will send them to-morrow. 3. The boy said 
that he had written the exercise, but that he had forgotten to 
learn the lesson. 4. My friend writes that he has received 
my letter. 5. He does not write whether he had been in 
Berlin or not. 6. I always thought that you had been in 
Germany, you talk German so well (gut). 7. He really thinks 
that I have money, and I wish it were true. 8. She says she 
has lost the money [ ] you gave her. 9. She would be rich 
if she had not lost her money. 10. The girl would be done 
with her work, if she had been more diligent. 11. If I had 
been there, I should not have said that. 12. The man said 
his master was not at home, because he thought that he had 
gone out. 13. Had he been at home, I should have seen 
him. 14. The book I bought was not so dear. 15. The 
man I saw was an old man. 16. Were he here, all (alle$) 
would be well I 17. I wish you had been there. 
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LESSON XIX. 

THE CONDITIONAL. 

182. The compound subjunctive formed with the past 
subjunctive of toerben, being used mostly in conditional 
sentences, is generally called the conditional — present or 
perfect. Thus : 

(a) The present conditional r 

td| tmirbe \ fyabett or fein, I should have or be 
bu toiirbeft > toben toerbett, 

cr tmirbe ) f eljett tattben, he would have or be 

etc. etc. etc. 

(b) The perfect conditional: 

id) tmirbe \ geljabt fyabett or getoefett feitt, / should have 

bu nriirbeft > gelobt fyxbett getuorbett fein, had or been 

cr toiirbe ) gefefyen fyaben getattbet fein, he would have 
etc. etc. etc. had or been, etc. 

Note. — Observe that here ftftrbe corresponds to both should and 
7oould, expressing simple condition (as tocrbe, §114); while x the modal 
uses, in both cases, are otherwise expressed (hereafter). 

Use of the Conditional. 

183. The conditional may take the place of the sub- 
junctive in the principal member (apodosis) of a condi- 
tional sentence : 

(a) So, especially in order to avoid the use of a sub- 
junctive form identical with the indicative. As: id) 
tmirbe tf)tn nidjt gtauben, toentt cr ba$ fagte; or toetm cr 
bod fagte, fo toiirbe id) il)m tucfyt gtauben — where gtaubte 
would be an ambiguous form. 
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(b) Also, when there is especial reference to the future. 
As : nrir nriirben morgett nidjt l)ier fern, toemi cr juriid * 
fdtnc, we should not be here to-morrow, if he should return. 

Note. — 1. Observe that the present conditional corresponds to the 
past (preterit) subjunctive ; the perfect conditional to the pluperfect sub- 
junctive — also that the conditional stands only in the principal member 
(apodosis) of the conditional sentence. 

2. Also, that the conditional is itself a form of the subjunctive. 
Further statements will be added hereafter. 



Vowel-Changing Weak (" Mixed ") Verbs. 

184. The following weak verbs change e to a in past 
indicative and perfect participle : 



(d) INFINITIVE. 


PAST. 


PERF. PART. 


PAST SUB J. 


bretmen, to burn 


brcmnte 


gebranttt 


brenntc 


lemtett, to know 


fannte 


gefannt 


fennte 


nennen, to name, call 


ttannte 


genatmt 


nenntc 


remten, to run 


remttte 


geratmt 


remtte 


fenbett, to send 


fanbte 


gefanbt 


fenbetc 


tuenben, to turn 


toanbte 


gettcmbt 


toenbete 



Note. — ©enbeu and roenben occur as regular (like reben), usually in 
archaic style. 

(b) The following also change ending of the stem (as 
in English) and form past subjunctive as in strong verbs : 

INFINITIVE. PAST. PERF. PART. PAST SUBJ. 

bringett, to bring brad)te gebradjt bradjte 

benfen, to think badjte gebad)t bfid)te 

Note. — 1. Note that all these verbs have u (mi, nb, tig, nf) in the 
stem-ending. 

2. These are sometimes called mixed verbs ; but the vowel change is 
not of the same nature as in strong verbs. Compare English tell, told, etc 
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The Irregular Verb ttttt, to do. 

185. %un, to do, omits e before all endings except in 
the subjunctive, and has irregular (reduplicated) past 
(like did). Thus : 

INFIN. PAST. P. PART. P. SUBJ. 

tun tat getan ttttc 

Pres. Indie, tlte, tuft, tut ; //. tlttt, tut, tUtl 
Pres. Subj. tue, tueft, tuc ; //. tuen, tuet, tuen 
ImperaU tUC tut 

Note. — 1. £un is contracted for tuen. The past tat is formed by 
reduplication, like English did. 

2. Familiarly, tun is sometimes used as auxiliary ; as, ba8 tuc id) tlidjt 
glauben, that I do not believe ; and the dialect form tat is then often used 
for tat in the past. 

Vocabulary. 

erfemtett, to recognize. &&% twelve. 

ba£ Xljea'ter, the theatre. trier^eljn, fourteen. 

in8 Sweater geljett, to go to the frJUjer, earlier, formerly. 

theatre. iljm (dat.), him, to him. 

t>a& SBtttet', -S, the ticket. iljn (ace), him. 

ber %M$t r -n, the boy. trorfen, dry. 

ber Setter, — , the cousin (male), ftolj/ proud. 

btc dottft'tte, the cousin (female). barum', therefore for that reason. 

bad $0(3, *er, the wood. 5itr Settle, to school. 

bcr Qiamattf, -ett, the diamond, ittorgett friil), to-morrow morning. 

boa), yet, after all. tool)!, well (of health). 



Reading Exercise. 

1. §crr ©djmibt toiirbe un$ morgen abenb befudjen, toenn 
cr nid>t fdjon morgen friilj nad) 9Jett) 9)orf reifte. 2. SBir 
iDiirbeti aber bod) nidjt gu ©aufe fetn, benn ttnr getjen mor* 
gen abenb m$ Sweater, 3, Oe^en Ste audj, §err Sftetjer? 
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— $d) toitrbe gem geljen, aber tneine grau ift nid)t tooljt. 
4. 2Bir toitrben aud) 33ifletd gefauft Ijaben, abcr afle toaren 
fdjon oerfauft. 5. 9Kein Dnfet fanbte und brci SBtttetd; 
Setter ftrife bradjte fie und l)eute morgen, aid er $ur @d}ute 
fling. 6. £)er arme ^unge toar fo gerannt, toeit er bad}te, 
er ttriirbe $u fpttt jur ©djute foramen. T. ffennen @ie wife* 
ren Setter ftrtfe? $a, id} fyabe ben Oungen & or e ^ em 3^re 
in Qtytm ©aufe gefefyen. 8. ©ie nriirben nidjt benfen, bafe 
ber Svlxiqc nur jtotftf 3<*l)re ^lt ift ; er ift fo grog. 9. SBSir 
nannten H)tt frtiljer grifcdjen, aber er ift icfet fo grofc, bafc 
torir iljn grife nennen. 10. 3d) fyabe itntner gebadjt, bafe er 
fdjon bierjefyn Safyxt alt fei. — 11. I)a$ ©olj tottrbe brennen, 
toenn ed ntdjt fo nag toSre; geftern Ijat ed gut gebrannt, 
toeit ed trocfen tear. 12. ©ttrben ©te bad §aud gefauft 
tjaben, toenn ed bittiger getoefen mare? 9}ein, id) tyatte bad 
§aud nidjt gefauft, benn ed ift nid}t gut gebaut. 13. „3Ber 
fyat bad getan?" fragte ber Sefyrer. — „$%," fagte ber Heine 
3unge, „aber id} tue ed nidjt torieber." 14. 2flem SSater 
totirbe ed tun, toenn er bie £eit W^r a & cr er 8 e ^ ^ eu ^ e 
abenb aud unb ed tottrbe gu fpat toerben. 15. SBttrbe ber 
Sttcfer bad Srot frityer fenben, toenn totr frti^er frityftttcften? 
$a, bad tate er gern (or, bad toftrbe er gern tun). 16. 2Jtan 
badjte toirfltdj, ber 2Jtonn Ijatte fein ®etb, toenn man it)n 
fpredjen l)8rt IT. ©te toftrben ed nid)t gebad)t fjaben, toenn 
©ie feine grau geftern tm J^eater mit il)ren £)iamanten 
gefefyen fatten. 

Oral Exercise. 

J. Change following subjunctive verb-forms in the principal 
member of the sentence into conditional forms (see §183) : 
1. 3d) l)fttte bad ®efb, toenn er beja^lt fyitte. 
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2. <§r tofire Ijter, totnn er bte ,3eit fyatte. 

3. ©ic tiite e$, toentt id) fie (her) bitte. 

4. SDer ©dmeiber fyiitte ben 9?ocf gebradjt, ttjenn er ifyn 
fertig gefyabt f)8tte. 

//. Change following conditionals into subjunctive forms : 

1. -331 toiirbe geljen, toenn id) £ett ^ tte - 

2. gr nriirbe fommen, toenn idj tljn bitte. 

3. ©ttrben @ie ilmt em Siflet gefanbt l)aben, toenn @ie 
jtoei gefyabt tyitteti? 

4. 9Reine SWutter tottrbe e$ nid)t gebadjt fyaben, toenn mem 
gSoter e* tttdjt fetbft gefagt J)fttte. 

Written Exercise. 

1. If I were not going to New York to-morrow I should 
buy two theatre tickets. 2. I should have sent Mr. Smith 
the tickets, if he were not in New York. 3. Mrs. Smith 
would gladly go, if she were well. 4. Would you have sent 
Mrs. Smith a ticket if you had bought more ? No, I should 
have sent the ticket to (on) Miss Smith. 5. Miss Smith 
would not go without her mother, and her mother would no1 
go without Mr. Smith. 6. What should we have done, if we 
had not bought our tickets yesterday ? We should not have 
gone to the theatre, for all the tickets were already sold this 
morning. 7. Fritz would have come late to school to-day, if 
he had not run. 8. Do you know my cousin Emma? .Yes, 
I knew your cousin when she was a little girl. 9. My cousin 
Emma would have gone to Germany, if her mother had not 
been so ill. 10. The wood burnt very well because it was 
dry ; if it had been wet it would not have burnt so well. 1 1. I 
think he would have brought or sent the money if he had had 
it. 12. We called the little bov " Fritzchen " because he was 
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so small, but he said proudly : " I am Fritz, not Fritzchen." 
13. One would really think we had done nothing, but we have 
worked very diligently. 14. My cousin would have bought 
the book, if he had had the money. 15. Our cousin Marie 
brought my mother the book because she thought that she 
had not read it. 16. I knew Mr. Smith formerly, but I 
should not have recognized him, and he did not recognize me. 



LESSON XX. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

186. In general, adjectives are compared by inflection, 
without regard (as in English) to the number of syllables. 

The comparative adds -er; the superlative — (e)ft. 

(a) In the comparative adjectives in -c drop e; those 
in -en, -el, -cr drop e of the stem (§90). 

(b) In the superlative e is retained only after sibilants 
and -b or -t (not after -nb). As : 





POSITIVE. 


COMPARATIVE. 


SUPERLATIVE. 


rich 


reid) 


reiser 


reidjft 


fine 


fd&lta 


fd)5ner 


jtfjonft 


lazy 


tragc 


trager 


tra 8 (e)ft 


noble 


ebet 


ebter 


ebelft 


loud 


laut 


tauter 


tauteft 


mild 


milb 


tnifber 


mttbeft 


wretched 


efenb 


elenber 


etenbft 



187. (a) Most monosyllables whose vowel is a, 0, it 
(not an) modify the vowel in comparison (strong com- 
parison). As : 
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old 


alt 


alter 


ftlteft 


strong 


ftart 


ftarfer 


ftarfft 


red 


rot 


rctter 


rflteft 


short 


furs 


litrjcr 


fttqeft 



(b) But there are many exceptions; as: falfd), false; 
)xo\),glad; rafd), quick; )toi% t proud ; toll, mad; t)oU,/ull t 
and others. The respective forms should be noted as 
they occur. The strong form is always marked in dic- 
tionaries. 

188. (a) The following are irregular : 

great grofc grflfeer grflfct 

high \)od) Ijfiljer Wft (§90, r) 

nigh, near naf} nafyer narfjft 

(b) And, with merely attributed forms (from different 
stems : 



good 


gut 


beffer 


beft 


much 


Diet 


ntefjr 


tneift 


little 


ttenig 


minber 


mhtbeft, but also regular 






tDcniger 


ttenigft 



(c) The comparatives utefjr, lucniger are uninfected. 

189. Comparatives and superlatives inflect like simple 
adjectives. As : ein retdjerer $D?ann f a richer man ; ber 
rctd)fte SRann ; rcidjcre SKanner, richer men ; mein liebfter 
greunb ; bcr altcre ©ruber ift retdjer aU ber jiingere, etc. 

Note. — Observe that the ending -er may be simply inflectional, or 
comparative, or both — as in these examples. 

190. Some words have comparative form, without 
strictly comparative sense. Such are : 
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(a) From tnef)r, more : tnefyrere (pi.), several 
" erft, first : ber erftere, the former 
" lefct, last: ber lefctere, the latter 

(V) Some words expressing relative position, which 
then form superlatives. As : 
bcr obere, the upper bcr obcrftc, the uppermost 
bcr Wttcrc, the under bcr UtttcrftC, the undermost 
bcr ttincrc, the inner bcr httterfte, the inmost 
etc. etc. 

— derived from prepositions or adverbs. 

T.he Predicate Superlative. 

191. (a) Instead of the uninflected adjective (§72), a 
superlative predicate is usually expressed by am (= an 
bent) with the dative (= at the). As : 3m SBinter finb bic 
%a$t am furjeften unb bie 9?ac^te am Ifingften, the days are 
shortest (literally at the shortest). 

(b) But if a noun is understood, or the superlative is 
definitely limited, the regular superlative is used, with 
the definite article. As, biefer Sfttabe ift ber altefie (®nabe) ; 
im SBinter finb bie 9?ad)te bie langften beg ganjen 3at)re3, the 
longest of the whole year. 

Note. — The first form (a) is really adverbial, comparing different 
conditions. Yet it is often used where (6) would be more accurate. 

Syntax of Comparison. 

192. (a) Than, after a comparative, is aid : er ift filter 
al3 id), he is older than L 

(b) As ... as is (eben)fo . . . toie ; after a negative, usu- 
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ally fo . . . alS. As : cr ift efcenfo alt ttrie id) ; er ift mcf)t fo 
alt al^ id), he is as old — not as (or so) old — as I. 

Note. — 2tt$ and Urie are sometimes interchanged, but in better 
usage, tt)ie expresses equality ; at$, inequality. 

(c) Of after a superlative, may be genitive, but is usu- 
ally toon with the dative ; as, ber befte aHer Scanner — Don 
alien 2Ramtern, — of all men. 

(d) For mefyr, am metften, as auxiliaries of comparison, 
see §289. 

Note. — 2)enn (= then) also occurs — though now rarely — in sense 
of than, with a comparative. 

Absolute Comparison. 

193. The forms of comparison are sometimes used ab- 
solutely — that is, to express a degree, without actual 
comparison. As : 

{a) The comparative, meaning more than usual, rather; 
as, cine tttttgere SReife, a rather long journey. 

(b) The superlative, meaning very, most; as, ba$ 
fd)8nfte SBetter, the most beautiful '(very beautiful) weather. 
See also §288. 

Note. — Especially in this sense the superlative often has the prefix 
atter, of all; as, etn allerfdjbujftr £afl, a most beautiful day. 

Vocabulary. 

bic ©efdjnrifter (pi), the brothers t>a& 2Bcrf, -c, the work, deed. 

and sisters. bie SHeife, the journey. 

bcr SBcfl, -c, the road, way. bad (SHiicf, the luck, happiness. 

bic ftfaffe, -% the class. bcr Sattm, *c, the tree. 

bic Section', -en, the lesson. $emtft)toa'ttiett, Pennsylvania. 
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Icifc, softy low. gcttifir certain, certainly. 

ffog, *er, clever, wise. gliirflid}, happy. 

jttttg, *er, young. ftarf, "tx r strong, stout. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. ftrife, bift bu alter ober jimger ate beinc ©djtoefter 
Smtna? Qd) bin ein Qal)x alter ate tneine Sdjtoefter, aber 
[ie ift ebenfo groft wie id). 2. 3Bcm 4Bruber Sari ift aber 
ein Stolj* filter ate id), aber id) bin ftarfer ate er. 3. @r ift 
ber attefte Don nteinen ©efdftmftern unb and) ber fliigfte. 
4. Q6) Ijabe eine jiingere @d)tt)efter ate Gmma. 5. Sari ift 
in ber oberften Staffe in nnferer ©djule, grife ift aber in ber 
unterften, 6. Sari ift ber befte Sdjuler in ber ©djute nnb 
grife toietleidjt ber fdjledjtefte. 7. ©er erftere fyat feine Sluf* 
gabe am beften gemad)t, ber tefctere am fdjferfjteften. 8. 9?un, 
grife ift nod) fefyr iung; luenn er alter nrirb, nrirb er ftiiger 
unb fleifciger toerben. — Qa, aber inetteicfyt and) nod) trager! 
9. £)err 33raun ift ber reidjfte SKann in ber <5tabt unb er 
I)at ba$ grflftte §au$. 10. ©ie fdjflnften §aufer finb nidjt 
immer bie beften, unb and) nidjt immer bie teuerften. 11. Qd) 
fjabe toenige 33iid)er getefen, bie beffer gefdjrieben finb ate 
biefeS. 12. ©er nad)fte 2Beg ift nidjt immer ber befte. 
13. ©er 9Sater tt>ar ber ebetfte unb befte alter Scanner; in 
SBorten unb in SBerlen tat er OuteS, aber ber ©ofyn ift nid)t 
toie ber 9Sater; ber erftere tjatte Diele greunbe, & e * latere 
t)at nur toenige. 14. Sftein greunb madjte eine langere SKeife 
burdj spennftyfoanien unb Ijatte ba$ fdjBnfte SBetter. 15. gr 
Ijatte meljr ©tiicf ate id}, benn id) tjattc mefjr SRegen ate 
©onnenfdjein, ate id) ba war. 16. ©er Ijofje 33aum in un* 
ferem ©arten ift l)8l)er ate alle Saume in ber ©trafce. Grr 
ift ber l)8djfte 33aum in ber ganjen ©tabt, glaube id). 
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// is understood that the materials of the exercises are contin- 
uously used in oral question and answer ; as teachers may direct. 

Written Exercise. 

1. My eldest brother is the most diligent boy in his class; 
his exercises are always the best. 2. He is certainly more 
diligent than you are, for your exercises are often the worst. 
3. He is older and cleverer than I am, but I am just as big 
as he. 4. This road is the shortest, but not the best ; the 
longer road is better. 5. Mr. Smith is the richest man in the 
town, but not the happiest. 6. She wrote her exercise quick- 
est, but not best ; her younger brother has the best exercise. 
7. He wrote a rather long letter to his elder sister, but she 
did not get his letter. 8. Speak louder, Fritz ; at home you 
speak loudest, but here in school you speak too low. 
9. Hans is the laziest of all the boys. 10. My cousin ran 
quickly home, but I ran quicker. 11. Our nearest neighbor 
has the biggest garden, but we have the finest trees. 12. In 
summer the days are longest, in winter shortest. 13. To-day 
is the coldest day of the year. 14. We had the most beauti- 
ful weather on our journey and it was not so warm as here in 
the town. 15. He is my oldest and dearest friend. 16. My 
father is as old as your father, but my mother is not as old 
as your mother. 



LESSON XXI. 

THE MODAL VERBS (AUXILIARIES OF MOOD). 

194. The so-called modal verbs present special peculi- 
arities : 

(a) An umlaut in the infinitive is dropped in past in- 
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dicative and perfect participle, but is resumed in past 
subjunctive. 

(b) The present indicative is like the past tense of a 
strong verb (§149). Hence these are sometimes called 
preterit-present verbs. 

(c) 2DWgen changes g to d) in past tense and perfect 
participle. 

(*/) ©oflen, tooflett retain unmodified in past subjunc- 
tive. 

(e) Only tooflett has an imperative. 

195. Other parts are regular and complete (though 
the corresponding verbs are defective in English). Thus : 



INFIN. 


PAST. 


PERF. PART. PAST SUBJ. 


biirfen, 
Written 


may 
f can 


burfte 
fonnte 


geburft 
getonnt 


burfte 
fitante 


mflgen, may 
mflffen, must 
foflen, shall 
tootten, will 


modjte 
mufcte 
foflte 
tooflte 


gemod}t 
gemufet 
gefoflt 
getooflt 


mMjte 
mft&te 
foflte 
tooflte 




PRESENT INDICATIVE. 




id? barf 
bu borfft 
er borf 


lonn 

lonnft 

fann 


mag 

mogft 

mog 


mufe 

mufct 

mug 


foil roifl 

fottft tlrfflft 
foil tt>ifl 


toix bftrf en 
tyr bitrft 
fie biirfen 


liftmen 

fiftmt 

liftmen 


miJgen 

mugt 

mftgen 


mftffeu 

mttfct 

mflffen 


foflen iDoflen 
foflt tooflt 
foflen IDoflen 




PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 




tdj bilrf e 


fiftme 


ntoge 


mtiffe 


fofle toofle 






IMPERATIVE. 


toofle 
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The compound parts are formed regularly ; as : 

Perfect: id) ljabe geburft, gefotmt, gemod)t, etc. 

Pluperfect: id) Ijatte geburft, gefottttt, gemod)t, etc. 

Future: id) toerbe biirfett, Wnncn, mflgett, etc. 

Conditional: id) toiirbe biirfett, f fatten, mflgett, etc. 

Future Perfect: icty toerbe geburft fyabeti, gcfottttt fyabeti, etc. 
Conditional Perfect: id) totirbe gcburft fjabett, gcfottttt fjabett, etc. 

196. Nearly like the modal verbs is also ttnffett, to know. 



INFIN. PAST. 


P. PART. 


P. SUBJ. 


Thus : ttttffcti tomfcte 


genrofet 


tottjjte; and 


in present indie, id) tueig 
btt toeifct 
cr tt)ei§ 


ttrir toiffett 
i^r nnjft 
ftc toiffett 


IMPBRAT. 

tmffe 



Note. — ffiiffen must be distinguished from fennen (§185). Bennett 
expresses what is known or recognized by the senses — hence usually of 
persons and things ; roiffetl, what is known by the understanding, or is 
mental property — hence usually of facts, statements, etc. As : id) fetine 
ben Statin, abet id) roeig nid)t, too er rool)nt, where he lives ; id) tame bad 
8teb, ober id) roeijj e* ttid)t, / do not know it by heart. SBiffen also means 
to know how (to). 

Some Uses of the Modal Verbs. 

197. The modal verbs — called also modal auxiliaries 
or auxiliaries of mood — have more complete forms than 
in English. Hence : 

(a) The German modal must often be translated by 
paraphrase; as, id) tttufcte, I had to ; id) tDCtbc Tttftffetl, / 
shall have to> etc. 

(V) The forms are also more specific ; as, I could {was 
able), id) fotttttc ; / could (should be able), id) fifottte 
(subjunctive), etc. 
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Note. — Hence care must be taken to avoid ambiguity in English. 
The sense may always be made clear by paraphrase (as above). 

198. The modal auxiliaries govern, as in English, the 
simple infinitive ; as, id) mu& gefjert ; er fcmtt ntdjt fommen, 

etc. 

(a) The modal infinitive stands after a dependent in- 
finitive ; as, cr ttrirb nidjt fommen ffljmett, he will not be 
able to come, 

(b) But often a modal verb is used without dependent 
infinitive, especially when a verb of motion is implied ; 
as, cr fonttte tud)t t)erau$, he could not get out; bu foflft in 
beinc Stammer, you shall go into your room. And some- 
times with the force of independent verbs ; as : cr ffftttt 
nldjt gttfltifd), he does not know English ; tDCL$> f ofl ba$ ? 
what does that mean ? ber 3ften|d) mu& tttd)t mitffen, a 
man must not de compelled. 

199. In the perfect tenses the modal perfect participle, 
when combined with a dependent infinitive, itself takes 
the form of an infinitive (position as §198, a). As : er 
f)at nadj §aufe gefjen muffen, he has had to go home (instead 
of fyit . . . gemuftt). @r fjatte bie 2trbeit mdjt tun fonnen, 
he had not been able to do the work (instead of fjatte . . . ge- 
forint). 

Note. — This usage requires special attention. The form was orig- 
inally a strong participle ; at present it appears as an example of attrac- 
tion to the form of the preceding infinitive. 

200. In transposed clauses, when two infinitive forms 
stand together, the dependent auxiliary will stand before 
both — not, as usual, at the end of the sentence. As : 
id) toetB, bafe er nadj £aufe f)at gefyen muffen, / know that he 
has had to go home ; idj ttm&te, bafe er bie Strbeit nidjt fyatte 
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tun fdntten, / knew that he had not been able to do the 
work ; er fagt, bafe er f)eute nidjt toirb fommen ffinnen, he 
says that he will not be able to come to-day. 



Vocabulary. 

btt 6dj(fiffe(, — , the key. m id) barf, I may, am per?nitted 

bie Sftelobte', -tt, the tune, met- (to). 

ody. tcf) barf tttdjr, I must not, am not 

fd)(iej?ett, fdjHft, gefdjloffen, to allowed to. 

lock, to shut. id) fatm, / can, am able (to), 

fyereitt', in (towards the speaker). know. 

tyuteitt', in (away from the speak- id) mag, / may (possibly), I like 

er). (to). 

Weft Dim, far from. id) ntuf?, / must, have to, am 

gettrif;, (for) certain. obliged to. 

went! . . ♦ and), even if. id) foH, / shall, am to. 

&d) ! Oh / id) ttitt, / «////, «//>^, «/«/// to 

bt3 (sub. conj.), ##/*/. — other senses hereafter. 



Reading Exercise. 

1. $8nnen @ic fjeute Slbenb mit meinem Sruber ins 
Sweater gefyen ? 9Jein, idf) fatm nidjt, id) mug ju £>aufe Met* 
ben, aber meine <2d)h)efter fann gefjen. — 2. 9Jhtgt bu nun 
nadf) ©aufe gefjen, grifc? 3 a > M) m u& Mj barf ntdjt Mei* 
ben ; mein SSater fagt, id) fotte fritf) nad) §aufe fommen, 
meit id) meine (2d)ufarbeit mad)en muffe. 3. SBo ift grtfc? 
©r Jjat nadf) §aufe getjen rnuffen. 4. ©er faule $nabe tjat 
feme 2lufgabe ntd)t ternen toollen, aber nun mug er. 5. £)er 
arme ^unge fonnte nidjt fjerauS ; bie £itr mar gefd)toffen, unb 
fetn 33ater fonnte nid)t fjinein, toetl er ben ©dfjtuffef nid)t 
fiuben fonnte. 6. @r mu&te barin bletben, bis bie 9ttutter 
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nad) £aufe fatn unb ben ©dfjtitffel fanb.— T. $d) fjabe $errn 
@d)tnibt nid)t befudjen fflnnen, toeit id) mem §au$ nid)t Ijabe 
sertaffen biirfen, id) bin feljr franf getoefen. 8. §aben ©ie 
metnen SSetter feljen molten? 3a, id) Ijabe getDoKt, aber nid)t 
gefonnt. 9. ©r tt>itl nidjt fotntnen, er lann gang gnt. 10. @ie 
fagtc, fie fbnnte nidjt fotnmen, aber id) gtanbe, fie f5nnte, 
roenn fie toottte. 11. $d) »oHte bad ©e(b ntdjt bejafjten, 
aber id) tnu&te, nnb ©ie toerben and) bejal)ten mtiffen! 

12. @ie ftnnten bad ©elb bejafylen, benn ©ie fyaben e$, aber 
id) Wnnte nid)t, mm id) and) toottte, benn id) fyabe ferns. 

13. SBir toerben ntd)t geljen fBnnen, bad SBetter ift jn fdjtedjt. 

14. ^xmtn @ie beutfd^ ? Qa, tin toenig, aber id) lerne e$. 

15. 3$ lenne §errn ©d)tnibt, aber id) »ei§ nic^t, too er 
rooljnt. 16. 3d) toeifc nid)t, ob id) e$ tnadjen ffinnte. 11. (5r 
l)at gettmfct, bafc er nidjt lotnmen fflnnte, aber er l)at e$ nidjt 
fagen tootten. 18. ©r mitt ttnmer fingen, aber er fann nid)t 

Written Exercise. 

1 . My sister cannot go to school to-day ; the doctor says 
she must stay at home to-day and to-morrow. 2. She wanted 
to go, but she could not. 3. "May I go, Mother?" said 
Hans, and the mother answered : " You may go, Hans, but 
you must not go far from the house." — 4. My father could 
not go, because he had no time. 5. I had to walk very fast, 
because it was late. 6. This boy will have to work, if he 
wants to learn German. 7. I could not come yesterday but 
I could come to-morrow. 8. My friend will not be able to 
be there. 9. He could not get out and I could not get in. 
10. Do you know much German? No, but I have-to learn 
it. n. My brother wanted to do it, but he could not. 
12. My mother has not been able to write a letter, she has 
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had no time. 13. I did not know that he had been obliged 
to go to New York. 14. I do not like that man and I do not 
want to know him. 15. The children want to go into the 
garden; may they go? 16. Can you come this evening ? I 
may perhaps come, I cannot say for certain. 17. I know 
the man and I know where he lives. 18. We can do it, but 
we won't. 

LESSON XXII. 
modal uses {continued). 

201. (a) In consequence of defect of form in English, 
the pet feet tense of a modal verb is expressed by have 
with the following infinitive — that is, by the perfect in- 
finitive. As : er f)ctt fruf)er fcfyretben fSnnen, he could have 
written sooner; er t)Ctt md)t fritter fommen fflnnen, he could 
not have come (he has not been able to come, etc.). 

(b) For the same reason, the German modal past, in 
the indicative, is often so rendered — in distinction from 
th subjunctive. As: er fonnte friil)er fcfyreiben,. he could 
liave written (was able to write) ; but er fflnnte fdjreiben, 
he could write (would be able to write) ; er mod)te gef)n 
Sctfyre aft fetn, fie may have been (was probably) ten years 
old; er mftdjte, etc., he might be (is probably), etc. 

Note. — In general the difficulty of the modal verbs is rather in 
English than in German, and can usually be removed by paraphrase. 

202. Phrases like could have, should have y of unreal 
past condition (§180) are expressed by the pluperfect sub- 
junctive of the modal verb with the present infinitive. 
As : he could have come, er f)fitte fommen fflnnen (would 
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have been able — but did not) ; he should not have done 
that (but he did), cr I)titte baS nid)t tun fatten, etc. 

Further statements concerning the modal verbs will 
be made hereafter. 

The Causative Auxiliary fiaffett. 

203. The verb laffen (liefe, ge(affcn), to let, make or cause 
{to do or to be done) nearly resembles, in some uses, the 
modal verbs — hence called the causative auxiliary. 

(a) It takes the modal construction with an infinitive 
(§198). As : cr Itefe ba$ ^ferb (aufen ; cr I)at ba$ Spferb 
laufcn taffcn, he has let (made) the horse run (§199). 

(J?) If the subject of the infinitive is omitted or indefi- 
nite, the infinitive acquires a passive sense and construc- 
tion — English passive participle. As : id) Itcfj cincn 
Sricf fdjrctbcn, I had a letter written ; id) l)abc Ctttcn Srtcf 
Don tnemem @ol)ne fdjreiben laffen (not gelaffen), I have 
had a letter written by my son. 

Note. — Primarily : I made (some one) write : but the use of con, 
6y, shows that the form is now felt as passive. 

(c) Saffen is often used as a substitute for the impera- 
tive subjunctive. As: fafet unS gefjen (for getjen hrir), 
let us go ; I aj$ lijXi fctgcn, toa$ cr hriC, let him say what he 
will. 

204. Like laffen and the modals are also construed, 
with an infinitive, a few other verbs : the sense verbs, 
()8rcn, to hear: fef)en, to see ; (more rarely) fufyten, to feel; 
also, fyeifcen, to bid; fyelfen, to help ; lefyren, to teach ; tor- 
nen, to learn ; madden, to make (cause). As : tdj fyabe fie 
oft fingen f)8ren, / have often heard her sing ; er f)at mir 
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fd)ret6en fjetfen, he has helped me write; idj fyctbe it)tt neultd) 
fennen ternen, / have lately become acquainted with him. 

Note. — But also fennen gelernt, etc. — usage with these verbs is not 
uniform. 

205. Especially tjdrert and fef)en admit the passive sense 
of the infinitive, with omitted subject. As : id} t)abe bctS 
Sieb oft jtngen t)dren, I have often heard the song sung ; 
ba$ t)abe idj t>on tnetnem SSater fagen f)5ren, / have heard 
that said by my father ; id) fat) ba3 SJSferb tdten, I saw the 
horse killed. 

Senses of the Modals. 

206. The senses of the modal verbs will be more fully 
illustrated hereafter. For the present, it may suffice t© 
indicate the following leading uses : 

(a) 2>iirfen — permission : may ; (negat.) : must not 
(p) SdttttCtt — ability, possibility : can, may 
if) SRftgett — contingency : may ; wish : may ; incli- 
nation : like (to) 

(d) SRuffett — necessity, compulsion : must, has to. 

(e) Solicit — obligation : shall; expectation : is to ; 
hearsay : is said to 

(/) SBofiCtt — intention : will; wish ; will, wants to; 
near futurity : is about to ; assertion : claims, pretends, 
confesses (to). 

Note that in some uses burfen, fimnen, mogen are often 
translated alike. 

Special vocabularies are omitted hereafter. The student will find 
the needed words in the general vocabularies at the end of the book. 
The Oral Exercises, of question and answer, etc., for which ample ma- 
terial and examples have been given, will also be hereafter left to the 
teacher. 
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Some of the following Reading Exercises will be given in Roman 
type. This form is found especially in scientific treatises, and is also 
much used in handwriting [script]. The digraph j} is here written ss, 
as perhaps the most familiar form. See §42, note. 



Reading Exercise. 

1. Ich habe friiher kommen wollen, aber ich habe nicht 
gekonnt. 2. Warum haben Sie nicht friiher kommen kon- 
nen ? Weil ich meine S^hularbeit erst habe machen mussen. 
3. Ich hatte meine Schularbeit friiher machen sollen, dann 
hatte ich friiher kommen konnen. 4. Der Knabe hatte es 
nicht sagen sollen, denn es war nicht wahr. 5. Er hatte es 
machen konnen, aber er hat es nicht machen wollen. 6. Er 
_ Jiatte es machen mussen, dann hatte er es machen konnen. 
7. Wo haben Sie den Anzug machen lassen ? Ich habe ihn 
von meinem Schneider in New York machen lassen. 8. Der 
Lehrer hat die Aufgaben von den Schulern schreiben lassen. 
9. Lasst uns nach Hause gehen, es wird spat und wir durfen 
nicht spat nach Hause kommen. 10. Oft habe ich meinen 
Vater sagen horen : „Woir was du kannst, dann kannst du 
was du willst." 11. Wo haben Sie ihn kennen lernen ? Bei 
meinem Onkel, als ich neulich da zu Besuch war. 12. Haben 
Sie die Dame jemals singen horen ? Ja, ich habe sie einmal 
singen horen und das ist genug, ich mochte sie nicht zum 
zweiten Male horen. 13 J Das Lied „Du bist wie eine Blume" 
habe ich oft singen horen, aber niemals so schlecht wie von 
der Dame. J 14. Das diirfte vielleicht wahr sein. I 15. Kein 
Mensch muss mussen. | 16. Er will immer so [klug sein. 
17. Herr Schmidt soil sehr reich sein. 18. Wann soil ich 
kommen ? Komme so friih wie du kannst 1 19. Wir haben 
das Haus bauen lassen wollen, aber wir batten nicht das 
Geld. to. Sie batten es nicht tun lassen sollen. * 
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Oral Exercise. 

I am allowed to go. — You can go. — He likes to go. — 
She must go. — We are to go. — They want to go. — You 
have been able to go. — He has not cared to go. — She has 
been obliged to go. — We were to go. — They did not want 
to go. — She has been allowed to go. 

Written Exercise. 

1. My brother has not been able to do his school-work, it 
was too difficult. 2. He could have done it, if he had had to. 
3. He ought to have done it, but he did not want-to. 4. We 
could have come earlier. 5. You should not have said that 
you could come. 6. You should have written that you could 
not come earlier. 7. My father is having a house built in the 
country. 8. When did you have your house built? Two 
years ago. 9. I am having a suit made by your tailor. 
10. Do not let the horse run too fast, the road is bad and the 
horse might fall. 1 1 . We had heard him come into the house, 
but we had not seen him go out (f)inau$get)en). 12. Let them 
say what they will, they do not know us and we do not know 
them. 13. My father has helped me write the letter. 14. I 
have lately become acquainted with her. 15. I have often 
heard my mother say : If one wants to do anything, one can 
doit. 16. This sister is said to be very clever. 17. He pre- 
tends to have learned the lesson. 18. He has wanted for a 
long time to have a house built, but he has not had the 
money. 

LESSON XXIII. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS : INFLECTION. 

207. The forms of the personal pronouns have in part 
been already given. Their full inflection is : 
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FIRST PERSON. 



Sing. 

N. Mt,f 

G. tnehter (mein), of me 

D. tntr, (to) me 

A. mid), me 



Plur. 
unr, we 

unfer (unfrer), of us 
una, (to) us 
UttS, us + 

SECOND PERSON. 



N. bit, thou (you) 

G. beittep (bent), of thee (you) 

D. bir, (to) thee (you) 

A. bid), thee (you) 



tl)r, you (ye) 
euer (eurer), of you 
eud), (to) you 
eud), you 



m. 



N. er, ^<? 

G. feiner (fein), of him 

D. if)tn, (i&) ^«w 

A. il)n, him 



N. fie, they 

G. tfyrer, 0/" M<ww 

D. tfyttett, to them 

A. fie, them 



THIRD PERSON. 

Singular. 

f. 

fie, she 
tljrer, <?/"^r 
\t)V, to her 
fie, ^<?r 

Plural, 
m.f n. 

and with 

capital 

initials : 



n. 



t$,it 
[feiner] 
[il>m] 
e$, it 



' &xt, you ^ 


sing 


3^er, <?/>// 


or 


3l)nen, /<? j^w 


plur. 


. (Ste, you. 


pers. 



Notes on Pronoun Inflection. 

1. As to form, observe that : 

(a) In 1 st and 2d plural, the dative and accusative 
are alike. 

(b) In 3d person, the fem. and neut. accusatives are 
like the nominatives (as usual, §78. c). 
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(e) The forms of the fem. sing, (she, etc.), differ only 
in the dative from those of the plural {they), or with 
capitals, you. 
2. As to use : 

(a) Of the forms in ( ), the shorter^ tnein, bettt, 
fern, occur chiefly in poetry ; the longer, unfrer, eurer, 
are rare. Note resemblance of the genitive forms to the 
possessive s. 

(b) The forms in [ ], [enter, tlmt, are rarely used 
except of persons. For substitutes, see §237. 

(c) As already noted, a noun will be er, fie, e$, accord- 
ing to its gender ; and sometimes e$ may stand for per- 
sons. As, for ba$ SDftibdjen, e$ = she; for tnein 33o(f, 
my people, e$ = they. 

208. An adjective construed with a personal pronoun 
should by the rule (§139) be strong; but the mixed forms are 
usual. As : id) armev ; <2ie bummer Sm\Qt,you stupid fellow; 
but : tnir artnen ; tyx guten 9D?ftnner ; tour 2)eutfd)en, we Ger- 
mans. 

The Reflexive Pronoun. 

209. (a) There is only one distinctively reflexive form, 
ftdj, which is dative or accusative, for all genders and num- 
bers of the third person : (to) himself, herself itself them- 
selves ; also corresponding to ®ie in address (yourself 
yourselves). As : er — fie — fetjt fid), seats himself — her- 
self ; tooflen (Ste fid) fe^en, will yon seat yourself (ox your- 
selves). 

(b) Elsewhere the usual objectives are used as reflex- 
ives ; as, id) fcfcc mid), roir fe^en unS, wc seat ourselves, etc. 

(c) In English the reflexive -.s^fmust be distinguished 
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from the emphatic self. This is expressed in German 
by fetbft, fetber ; as, er fclbft r he himself ; cr tjat e$ fetbft 
getan, he has himself done it; cr f)at ftdj fetber betrogen, he 
has cheated himself Or with nouns, ber SJfamt felbft, the 
man himself. 

©etbft preceding the word emphasized means even ; as, 
fetbft meine $inber t)aben mid) Derlaffen, even my children 
have forsaken me. 

Pronouns in Address. 

210. (a) Besides its use in familiar address — as to mem- 
bers of one's own family, to little children, or to most intimate 
friends — bu is used in addressing animals or inanimate ob- 
jects (= you) ; also, like English thou, in devotion and in 
poetry. Its plural, tl)r, is used in the same cases, and only 
then ; as, tyv $htber, you children; tl)r ©terne, ye stars. 

(b) @ic is the regular form in ordinary address, to singu- 
lar or plural persons — including also servants (unless fa- 
miliar), and older children (not one's own). The corres- 
ponding forms of 3d plural (reflexive and possessive) must 
also be used, and (except fidj) are then written with a capital. 

(c) The second plural — then written with a capital, 3tyr, 
etc. — occurs in formal address to a single person ; so espe- 
cially in the classic drama (§59, 2). 

(d) In earlier language, the third singular, gr, ©tc — then 
with capitals — were also used in address (for you, masc. or 
fern. sing.). 

Note. — Some earlier forms occur in formal address : 2)cro and 
3l)ro f for your; as, Styro ©naben, your Grace; <£tt>. (for (guer), your; 
and the abbreviations, <&t. for <Setne ; @r. for @etner.— all only in con- 
nection with official titles; as, ©c SBtajcftfit, his Majesty, etc. 
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Remark. — As the English you is perfectly colorless, care should be 
taken to use the proper form of address in German — and, in general, 
the forms with @ic etc. should be constantly practiced. Also, take 
care that the proper corresponding forms are used throughout the same 
context ; as, with bu, bein, etc. ; with iljr, euer, etc. ; with @ie, 3tyr, jtd), 
etc. 

Word-Order : Position of Objects. 

211. As has been seen, the chief rules of word-order con- 
cern the position of the verb. Other rules are less impera- 
tive. 

The order of objects is usually as follows : 

(a) Personal pronoun objects precede other objects 
(as in English) : er l)at mir cm 33ud) gegeben ; id) Ijatte 
il)m bad gefagt, I had told him that. 

(b) Personal noun objects precede thing objects ; as, 
id) gab bent Shtbe cm 33ud) ; ttrir uberftefcen ben SKann 
f ement @d)id fate, we abandoned the man to his fate. But 
this order may vary by emphasis ; as, id) gab bad SButfy 
bent Stnbe, nid)t feiner 9ftutter ; or with a longer phrase ; 
as, id) gab bad SBudj ber SDhitter bed Hehten fitabed, etc. 

(c) With pronoun objects, the direct — and especially 
ed or fid) — usually precedes the indirect ; as, too ift ber 
JBrtef ? id) fjabe ifjn btr gegeben ; er f)at ed mir gefagt, etc. 

(d) Simple objects precede objects with prepositions, 
or phrase objects in general (as in English). 

(e) In inverted or transposed order a personal pro- 
noun object often precedes the subject, unless the latter is 
a personal pronoun ; as, ba gab mir mem gremtb einen 
Srtef, then my friend gave me a letter; aid tfjn fettt 33ater 
fal), when his father saw him, etc. 
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Reading Exercise. 

1. Hast du von Karl gehdrt ? Ja, er hat mir neulich einen 
langen Brief geschrieben ; ich habe ihn dir gegeben, hast du 
ihn nicht gelesen ? 2. Nein, ich habe den Brief nicht ge- 
sehen, hast du ihn mir wirklich gegeben ? Vielleicht hast 
du ihn noch in der Tasche. 3. Ja, wirklich, hier ist er ; ich 
dachte, ich hatte ihn dir gegeben 1 4. Haben Sie die Dame 
schon kennen gelernt ? Jawohl, ich habe sie bei Ihnen ken- 
nen gelernt, sie sang da so wunderschon. 5. Als Ihre Frau 
mich ihr vorstellte (introduced*), sagte jch ihr, ich hatte noch 
nie das Lied so schon singen horen. 6. Haben Sie ihr die 
Blumen geschickt ? Ja, die schonsten Blumen habe ich ihr 
geschickt. — 7. Kinder, ihr sprecht zu viel, ich werde euch 
alle aus dem Zimmer schicken, wenn ihr nicht ruhig seid. 
8. Ich gab weder ihm, noch Ihnen, noch ihr das Geld, son- 
dern ich gab es den Armen der Stadt. 9. Soil ich armer 
dummer Junge diese lange deutsche Aufgabe machen ! — Ja, 
das sollst du, und wenn du sie gemacht hast, dann bist du 
nicht mehr so dumm. 10. Wollen Sie sich, bitte, setzeri, Frau 
Schmidt, und mir sagen, warum Sie selber gekommen sind ? 
Ich bin selber gekommen, weil mein Mann krank ist und 
also nicht selbst kommen konnte. 11. Sie hat ihm die Blu- 
men gegeben, nicht er ihr. 12. Die Schiiler gaben dem 
Lehrer ihre Aufgaben, und der Lehrer gab sie ihnen korri- 
giert zuriick. 13. Er hat es mir gesagt, nicht Ihnen. 
14. Als ich sie sah, da gab sie mir den Brief. 15. Als ich 
ins Haus trat, da gab mir der Mann ein Glas Wasser. 
16. Ich setzte mich zuerst, dann setzte sie sich, und zuletzt 
setzten sie sich alle. 17. Ihr Berge, euch sage ich auf ewig 
Lebewohl. 18. Gott, erbarme Dich unser I 19. Dein ge- 
denke ich, vergiss mein nicht I 20. Kennst du diese Blume ? 
sie heisst „Vergissmein nicht." 
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Written Exercise. 

1. He sent me the letter and I read it, and then I sent it to 
you. 2. She lent her the book, but she did not give it to her. 

3. Did he give it to you or to me ? He gave it to us both. 

4. We gave them bread, but we did not give them money. 

5. He sees us, but we cannot see him. 6. When I saw her 
I gave her the book. 7. She has his book, and he has hers. 

8. If she will give him his book, he will give her her book. 

9. Children, you must be quiet in school. 10. We poor 
people must drink water, n. Please seat yourself and tell 
us what you have done. 12. Charles, give her the book! 
13. He wrote the exercise himself. 14. If he had not told it 
to me himself, I should not have believed it. 15. Then my 
father gave me the letter and said, " Read it and give it then 
to your mother." 16. Have you your books, children? 
17. Have you your books, gentlemen? 18. We Germans 
drink beer, but we also sometimes drink water if it is good. 
.19. I gave it to him, but he has forgotten it. 20. Ye valleys, 
farewell 1 

LESSON XXIV. 

VERB-PREFIXES — =■ COMPOUND VERBS. 

212. There are two kinds of verb-prefixes, inseparable 
and separable, forming compound verbs. A few pre- 
fixes are variable — separable or inseparable (as here- 
after). 

Inseparable Compound Verbs. 

213. (a) In verbs formed with the unaccented prefixes, 
be, ent (emp), er, ge, t>er, jer, the prefix is written in one 
word with the verb, the accent falling on the verb-stem. 
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A f^w other prefixes are sometimes used in the same 
way. 

Note. — The prefix emp, for ent, occurs only before f, in empfatt* 
gen, to receive ; empfeljUn, to recommend; empfhtbeu, to feel. 

(b) These verbs are conjugated like the primitives, 
except that the augment ge (§ 1 2 1 ) is omitted. As : 

(reben, to speak); bereben to persuade bcrcbctc berebet 

(ftnben, to find); etnpfinben to feel empfemb empfunben 

(fHefyen, to flee); entfKefyen to escape entflol) entffoljen 

(fennen, to know); erfetmett to recognize erfannte erfannt 

(bieten, to offer); gebieten to order gebot geboten 

(blityen, to bloom); berbtityen to fade oerblii^tc Derbtityt 

(brecfyen, to break); jerbrecfyen to smash jerbratty jerbrocfyen 

Note. — Observe that the prefix ge is of same form as the augment 
ge. Hence like words must be carefully distinguished. As : 

fallen to fall fid gefatten 

gefatten to please gefiet gef atten 

— where the same form, gefaUen, may have three senses. See f 1 21, note. 

214. In some cases the compound occurs where the 
primitive is not in use. As : beginnen, to begin ; gertefert, 
to recover; bertieren, to lose, etc. 

215. ^The inseparable prefixes form also a large num- 
ber of derivatives. In all cases they remain unaccented ; 
and (like the augment, §121) they can stand only just be- 
fore the accented syllable. Hence two unaccented pre- 
fixes cannot stand together. 

Remark. — These prefixes are not used alone, as words. Hence 
verbs formed with them are not proper compounds and are not accented 
as such. But they are generally so called. 
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216. Senses of Inseparable Prefixes. 

Note. — The inseparable prefixes modify variously the meaning of 
the primitive. In some cases, this sense is obvious ; in others it is ob- 
scured. Only a few of the most common senses will be here indicated. 
Others must be learned by use. 

1. Be*, usually transitive: as, fdjretben, to write; befdjret* 
ben, to describe; (jrabett, to dig; begraben, to bury ; or inten- 
sive, as, Ijaltett, to hold; befyalten, to keep; fet)ett, to see; 
befefyen, to examine, * 

2. tnt* f separation, deprivation: faff en, to let; entfaffen, to 
let off; Jtetjen, to draw; entjiefyen, to draw away, withdraw ; 
or origin (from); fteljett, to stand; entfteljen, to arise; bren* 
ntn, to burn; entbrennen, to take fire. 

3. tx* f attainment, completion: fatten, to hold; erl)atten, 
to receive, get; iagett, to hunt ; eriagett, to get by hunting ; fcfyfa* 

gen, to strike; erfdjfagen, to slay. 

4. (je*, various; often only intensive: benlen, to think; ge- 
benfen, to remember; fyordjen, to listen; gel)0rd)en, to obey. 

5. fcer«, rntersal of action : bieten, to bid; fcerbieten, to for- 
bid; blityen, to bloom; &erbtftl)en, to fade; error (astray): 
teroten, to know; aerfennen, to mistake; ftiljren, to lead; &er* 
f ii^ren, to seduce ; loss : fptelen, to play ; Derfpielen, to lose at 
play; completion: brennen, to burn; aerbremien, to bum up, 
etc. 

6. jcr«, dissolution, "to pieces": foremen, to break; gerbre- 
d)en, to break to pieces ; treten, to tread; jertreten, to crush, 
trample to pieces, etc. 

The Possessives. 

217. (a) The simple forms of the possessive adjectives 
and pronouns are shown §74, a, b. 

(b) There is also a derivative pronoun form in -tg, 
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which is used only with the definite article — hence, de- 
clined as a weak adjective. Thus : 
N. ber mehttge bie mehttge ba$ tnehtige ; pi. bic mehttgen 
G. be$ meinigen bcr tnehtigen be$ mehttgen ; //. bcr memtgen 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Similarly : ber, bte, ba£ feintge, his — Sfyrtge, yours, etc. 

218. The possessives are also used (like adjectives § 145) 
as nouns : plural, of persons ; as, bte SKetnen, bte SKetnt* 
gen, my family (or friends) ; bte Unfrtgen, our party (or 
soldiers) ; neut. sing, (abstract), bag 9Ketne, what is mine, 
my property. 

Note. — While the uninflected form is usual as predicate (§74, c) to 
■express simple ownership, the pronoun form is used to express empha- 
sis or distinction. As: biefeS 93urf) tft meineS (nidjt beineS); bicfeS $tod) 
<nidjt jencs) ift ba« meinc, etc. 

For the article in sense of English possessive, see §95. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. Wie hat dir mein neues Kleid gef alien? Sehr gut, es 
ist so schon, dass ich dich zuerst nicht darin erkannte. 
2. Beschreiben Sie mir, bitte, das Haus 1 Das kann ich 
nicht, ich habe es so genau nicht besehen. 3. Noch bluhen 
einige Rosen im Garten, aber viele sind schon verbluht. 
4. Der Dieb entfloh, aber der Herr des Hauses hatte ihn er- 
kannt. 5. Zerbrechen Sie nicht den Teller, er ist sehr kost- 
bar! 6. Wir mussen eilen, der Gottesdienst hat schon 
begonnen. 7. Ich habe Ihnen das Madchen empfohlen, 
weil sie ein fleissiges, gutes Madchen ist. 8. Hier liegen 
viele Soldaten begraben. 9. Behalten Sie das Buch, so lange 
wie Sie wollen. 10. In der Nacht entstand ein grosses 
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Feuer, viele Hauser brannten. 11. Unser Lehrer entliess 
die Klasse, weil das Wetter so warm war. 12. Er hat mir 
einen Brief geschrieben, aber ich habe ihn nicht erhalten. 
13. Sie hat erreicht, was sie wollte. 14. Kinder mtissen 
ihren Eltern gehorchen. 15. Jemand hat den Mann erschla- 
gen; das Gras ist ganz zertreten, wo er lag. 16. Haben Sie 
meinen Stock ? Nein, ich habe meinen (den meinen or den 
meinigen). 17. Entschuldigen Sie, Sie trinken aus meinem 
Glas; Ihres steht da auf dem Tisch. 18. Wie geht es den 
Ihrigen ? Sehr gut, danke. 



Written Exercise. 

1. This house does not please me, the rooms are too small. 
2. I did not recognize her at first, and yet I knew her very 
well (gut) many years ago. 3. Can you describe the thief 
who escaped ? No, it was too dark and I could not recognize 
his face. 4. The flowers are fading very quickly because we 
have had no rain. 5. I cannot recommend you the girl, she 
breaks too many cups and plates. 6. The service had not 
commenced when we reached the church. 7. My husband 
received a letter for me day-before-yesterday, but he kept it 
in his pocket and forgot to give it to-me. 8. They have slain 
an innocent man. 9. The poor man was slain and buried 
before his people knew that he was in America. 10. Good 
children obey their parents and teachers. 1 1. He lost all his 
money at play. 12. They have persuaded my brother to sell 
his house. 13. I have neither his book nor hers, but mine. 
14. Excuse me, you have my umbrella ! No, I have mine, 
yours is there. 15. Give my respects (empfefjlen ©it mid)) 
to your family (pron.). 16. Do not forget the difference be- 
tween meum and tuum (mine and thine). 
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LESSON XXV. 

COMPOUND VERBS SEPARABLE. 

219. The separable compound verbs are formed with 
a large number of words which are called separable pre- 
fixes, and always take the chief accent. 

(a) Some of these prefixes are the common preposi- 
tions ; as, an, auf, au$, etc. 

(£) Others are simple adverbs ; as, ab, off; ba, there ; 
fort, away; or compound adverbs; as, ba&Ott, away; 
l)erum, around, etc. 

(c) Others are nouns ; as, l)au$*t)atten, to keep house ; 
or adjectives ; as, fret*fpredjett, to acquit ; or phrases ; as, 
au$emanber*fefeen, to explain, etc. No complete list could 
be given. 

220. (a) In the simple parts of the verb — present, 
past, imperative — (except in transposed order), the pre- 
fix is separated and stands (usually) after all other ad- 
juncts. As (normal): id) ftelje friit) auf, / rise early; 
(inverted) geftern ftanb id) fef)r friit) auf, yesterday I rose 
very early ; (imperative) ftefje nid)t ju fpcit auf, do not rise 
too late, etc. 

(b) But in transposed order, when the verb must stand 
last, the prefix is written in one word before it ; as, ate 
id) f)eute morgen aufftanb, when I rose this morning. 

{c) In the verbals — infinitive and participles ; — hence 
also in all compound parts, the prefix stands in one word 
with the verb-form — the augment ge of the perfect par- 
ticiple, or ju with the infinitive, standing between the 
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two. As: (infin.) auffteljen ; (pres. part.) aufftefyenb; 
(perf. part.) aufgeftanben ; (infin. with ju) aufjuftefjen. 

And in compound parts : tdj toerbe frfil) aufftet)en, I shall 
rise early ; id) bin frfit) aufgeftanben, / have risen early, etc. 

221. (a) The separable prefix retains its accent even 
when separated from the verb, and is thus distinguished 
from the ordinary preposition with object. As : id) ftanb 
fyeute morgen auf, I got up this morning ; id) ftanb auf etncm 
©tut)t, I stood on a chair. 

(b) The same prefixes are always accented in deriva- 
tives; as, Sln'fang (noun); toor'net)m (adjective); or in 
compounds ; as, fcor'geftern (adverb), etc. 

Note. — Also the prefix gu is distinguished by accent from the infin- 
itive gu. As: fagen, gu fagen, to say; gu'fagen, gu'gufagen, to promise. 
And in compound prefixes; as: Ijtnfefcen, fjin'gufefcen, to set down; l)in* 
gu'fefcen, Ijingu'gufefeen, to add, etc. 

Conjugation of a Separable Verb. 

222. (a) For convenient reference, an abridged model 
of a separable compound verb is added : 

Slnfctngert, to begin. 
Principal Parts : anfangett, fmg an, angefangen. 
Pres. Part: anfangetib; Perf. Infin.: angefangen fyaben. 

Present Past 

INDIC. SUBJ. INDIC. SUBJ. 

id) fattge art fange art fing art ftnge an 

bu fangft an fangeftan fingft an fingeft an 

cr fangt an fangc an fmg an fingc an 

ttnr fangen an fangen an ftngen an ftngen an 

etc. etc. etc. etc. 
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Imperative : f ange an ; pL f angt an 
fangen ©ie an 
Perf and Pluperf. : id) l)abe (^atte) angefangcn 
Fut. and Cond.: id) tioerbe (totirbe) anfangen 

" " Perf. : id) toerbe (nritrbe) angefangen Ijaben 
Infin. with gu : anjufangen 
Perf. Infin. with 3U : angefangen gu Ijaben 

Inverted Transposed 

Ijeute fange id) an tioenn id) fyeute anfange 

morgen roerbe id) anfangen ats id) geftern anfing 

jefct noimfdje id) anjufangen ba id) nun angefangen Ijabe 

now I wish to begin, etc. as I have now begun, etc. 

(b) Observe that the prefix stands immediately before 
the verb-stem only in the simple infinitive (without ju), 
in the present participle, and the simple tenses when trans- 
posed. In all other cases there is actual separation, 
either by position or by intervening ge or ju. 

(c) Note also that, as verbs are listed by the infinitive, 
verb compounds stand, in a vocabulary, under their pre- 
fix ; e. g. er gtng au3 bem $aufe f)inauS ; see f)tnau3get)en, 
etc. 

223. Usually a separable prefix shows its literal sense 
distinctly in the compound verb. But in some cases 
this sense is obscured by derived uses ; and then the lit- 
eral sense is expressed by a compound of fjer or ()tn. As : 
•un'faHen, e3 fattt mir ein, it occurs to me ; fjmein'fatfen, to 
fall in ; ait^'jieljen, to undress ; l)crau3'jtel)en, to pull out, etc. 

224. The like compounds of f)er or Ijtn are sometimes 
added after a foregoing preposition, and are then not sep- 
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arately translated. As : er tarn in bte ©tube fyeretn, he 
came into the room ; er ging au3 bent £>aufe f)tnau3, he went 
out of the house — but the preposition must not be 
omitted. 

225. The most common prefixes which are always sep- 
arable are: ab, off; an, on; auf, up; au3, out; bet, by; 
ba or bar, there; ein (for in), in, into; empor, up; ent* 
gegettr against; \oxi,away; fjer, hither ; f)tn, thither; mit r 
with, along: nad), after; nieber, down; ob, over; Dor, 
before; toeg, away; ttneber, again, back; ju, to; jurficf, 
back ; jujammen, together. 

Also compounds ; as, t)oran, before; Dorbet, past, etc. ; 
and especially compounds of ba (bar) ; as, bauon, away ; 
baju, besides, etc. ; and of t)er and ()in (§173) ; or phrases ; 
as, au£emanber, asunder, etc. For nouns and adjectives 
as prefixes, see §229. 

Note. — Properly speaking prepositions thus used (as an, auf, etc.) 
are then simply adverbs (as in English, come up, go on, etc.). See also 
§221, a. 

Remark. — The separable prefixes require special attention because 
English has no exactly corresponding form. We may say ; to look over 
a book, or to look a book over ; but to overlook has a quite different mean- 
ing and does not admit of separation. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. Wann stehen Sie des Morgens auf? Ich stehe gewohn- 
lich auf, wenn die Sonne aufgeht. 2. Wann geht die Sonne 
auf? Um sechs Uhr. 3. Als die Sonne aufging, standen 
wir auf und friihstuckten. 4. Der Mann ging aus dem Hause 
hinaus und fing an, in seinem Garten zu arbeiten. 5. Als er 
wieder in das Haus hineinging, fand er niemand im Hause. 
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6. Gehen Sie morgen mit nach New York ? Ich hoffe mit- 
zugehen, aber ich weiss noch nicht, ob ich wegkommen kann. 

7. Wann fahrt der Zug ab, mit welchem Sie fahren ? Urn 
sieben Uhr morgens. 8. Wann kommen wir in New York 
an ? Um acht Uhr. 9. Komm her, Karl, ich habe dir etwas 
mitgebracht 1 10. Gehen Sie, bitte, hin und bringen Sie mir 
die Medizin sogleich von der Apotheke mit I 11. Wie viel 
Geld haben Sie fiir mien ausgegeben? Zwei Dollar. 
12. Der Hund lief um das Haus herum, und hinten in die 
Kuchentur hinein. 13. Jage den Hund aus dem Hause 
hinaus, er ist nicht unserl 14. Wo ist Heinrich? Er ist 
ausgegangen,um mir etwas einzukaufen. 15. Als der Bauer 
aufwachte, stand er auf. 16. Er wachte auf, stand auf, 
machte das Fenster zu, legte sich wieder hin und schlief gleich 
ein. 17. Morgen werde ich anfangen,das Buch abzuschrei- 
ben. 18. Das Kind fiel in das Wasser hinein, aber ein 
Mann, der vorbeiging, zog es wieder heraus. 19. Gehen Sie 
voran, ich komme nach ! 20. Er ging in dem Zimmer hin 
und her und dachte uber die Sache nach. 

Written Exercise. 

1. Get up, it is late and the train starts at eight o'clock. 
2. Karl got up too late ; when he arrived at the station the 
train had started. 3. When did he arrive here? I do not 
know, I had gone out when he arrived. 4. Can you go along ? 
No, I have just begun to copy my exercise. 5. When you 
come to-morrow bring your friend along. 6. My father went 
into the house, opened the door of his room and a big black 
cat jumped up and ran out through the kitchen door. 
7. When she got up she closed the windows, then she laid her- 
self down, but she did not fall asleep. 8. Boys, do not copy 
your exercises 1 9. When the boy fell into the water a man 
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jumped in and pulled him out again. 10. If you go ahead I 
will follow, ii. Think-over the matter, do not spend your 
money for such things. 12. Whilst he was walking up and 
down in the room he was thinking over the matter. 13. The 
sun rises at five and sets at seven. 14. " Shut the door " he 
called out as I went out of the room, and then he added : 
" Bring your friend along when you come again." 15. When 
I came back I hoped to see him again, but he had gone out. 
16. My mother has shut the windows but has forgotten to 
shut the door. Then go back and shut it yourself 1 



LESSON XXVI. 

VARIABLE VERB-PREFIXES : SEPARABLE OR INSEPARABLE. 

226. The prefixes burd), through; fiber, over; imter, 
tinder; urn, around, form both separable and inseparable 
verbs : separable usually in literal sense ; inseparable, in 
secondary or figurative senses — the usual rules of accent, 
etc., in either case. As : 



To set over : 


it'berfefeen 


fefcte iiber 


u'bergefefct 


To translate : 


iiberfe'fcen 


uberfefcte 


iiberfe'fet 


To go round: 


um'geljen 


ghtg urn 


um'gegangen 


To evade 


umge'l)en 


lunging' 


umgan'gett, etc. 



It may be remarked that the inseparable uses are 
much the more frequent. See Remark 2, below. 

227. The following are more special cases. 

(a) ttrieber, again, is inseparable only in ttrieberljo' i en, 
to repeat; but ttrie'berfjoten, to bring again. 

(P) ©inter, behind ; ttnber, against, form only insepar- 
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able verbs; but, unlike the usual inseparables (§215) 
they take the accent in derivatives. As : fyinterla'ffett, 
to bequeath; but bcr §in'tertaJ3, the bequest ; ttriberfteTjetl, 
to resist; but ber SSBi'bcrftanb, resistance, etc. 

(c) SSl\% (English mis-) is properly inseparable, but 
admits variable forms in perfect participle, and also takes 
the accent in derivatives. As : miprctu'djen, to misuse : 
pp. mipraudjt', or mtft'gebraucfyt (also gemifc'braucfyt) ; 
but bcr 9Jtf fj'braud), misuse, 

(d) 93ott,/tf//, forms a few inseparables, as, botteit'beit, 
toollbrin'gen ; p.p. tootten'bet, toottbradjt'. In literal sense 
it is sometimes written as a separable prefix ; as, Doll'* 
giefcen (or oott gieften), to pour full. 

Remark i. — Practically it is important to remember only the few 
inseparable and variable prefixes. All others are separable. 

2. The variable prefixes can be actually doubtful only in the three 
possible cases mentioned in §222, b. Elsewhere there is either actual 
separation or the contrary, which determines the nature of the prefix. 
In doubtful cases the meaning (§226) is usually decisive. 

Mixed Prefixes. 
228. (a) In a few cases an inseparable compound takes 
also a separable prefix. These verbs usually admit 5U 
but exclude the augment. As : an'erfertnen, to acknowl- 
edge ; erfannteart; anerfannt; cmjuerfenneit. 

(b) Others exclude the separated forms. As : ouf er> 
ftefjen, to rise again ; ctuferftcmb' ; auferftcm'ben ; but not 
er erftanb auf, etc. 

(c) A few prefixes combine separable and inseparable 
elements. As : 

berjor'ftef)en, to impend; ftanb beuor ; betoorgeftartbert. 
uor'betjalten, to reserve; bel)telt&or; fcorbefyalten (§121). 
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Other Verb-Compounds. 

229. As was seen (§219, c) some nouns and adjectives 
are treated as separable verb-prefixes, from habitual use, 
the noun being then written without capital, even when 
separated. As : 

teilnefytnen, to take part ; nafym teil ; tetfgenotnmen 
freifpredjen, to acquit; fprad) frci ; freigefprodjen, etc. 
(a) Some like compounds are treated as simple verbs. As : 
luftuumbefo, to saunter; tuftttmnbefte ; geluftuxmbelt 
tt)at)rfagen, to prophesy ; hmfyrfagte; geroat)rfagt 
Details must be learned by use. 

230. Of like form apparently are some verbs derived 
from compound nouns. As : friit)ftiidEen, to breakfast (from 
bct3 griifrftiicf) ; f)mtbf)aben, to handle (^anb^abe) ; xat)d)la* 
gen, to consult (9iatfd)(ag). These are all treated as simple 
weak verbs ; as : 

fyanbljaben, l)anbl)abte, gef)cmbl)abt 
ratfdjtagen, ratfdjtagte, geratfdjfogt 

The distinction between these apparently similar forms 

must be learned by use. 

231. The rules for position of the separable verb-pre- 
fix may be conveniently stated in the following : 

Rules of Position. 

(a) With all finite verb forms, not transposed, the sep- 
arable prefix is separated and stands usually at the end 
of the sentence ; but it is written in one word before an 
infinitive, a participle, or a transposed verb. 

(J?) But the separated prefix frequently stands nearer 
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the verb, especially before a dependent infinitive with 
gu ; as, cr fitig cm, taut JU lefen, he began to read aloud; 
or also before an adverb phrase ; as, cr fal) fie toemenb 
on mit auSgeftrecf ten 9lrmen, with outstretched arms. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. Die Reisenden kamen an den Rhein und ein Schiffer 
setzte sie in einem kleinen Boot uber. 2. Sie setzten iiber 
den Rhein. 3. Der Schuler ubersetzte sehr gut aus dem 
Deutschen. 4. Der Schiffer hat die Reisenden tibergesetzt. 
5. Der Schtiler hat die Aufgabe schlecht tibersetzt. 6. Der 
Knabe ging um das Haus und suchte seinen Freund. 7. Der 
Knabe hinterging den Vater. 8. Wiederholen Sie, bitte, was 
Sie gesagt haben. 9. Holen Sie mir, bitte, das Buch wieder. 
10. Der Mann hat seinem Sohne nichts als ein altes Haus 
hinterlassen. n. Unsere Soldaten widerstanden dem Feinde. 
12. Der Konighat seine Macht missbraucht. 13. Vollenden 
Sie, was Sie selber angefangen haben I 14. Man muss seine 
Arbeit anerkennen. 15. Christus ist auferstanden von den 
Toten. 16. Der Richter sprach den Mann frei, weil er nicht 
an dem Verbrechen teilgenommen hatte. 17. Er kam sehr 
hungrig nach Hause und fing gleich an zu friihstucken (or; 
ring gleich zu friihstucken an). 18. Die alten Herren rat- 
schlagten, wie sie die Sache handhaben sollten. 

Written Exercise. 

1. When we came to the river a boatman set us over in a 
big boat. 2. Please translate, but speak loud, that all can 
hear you. 3. The boy has translated the whole exercise. 
4. My mother repeated what she had said, because my father 
had not heard it. 5. He went behind the house. 6. She 
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deceived her mother. 7. The old tailor bequeathed all that 
he had to his wife, and then he died. 8. After the enemy 
had resisted two hours they fled. 9. Do not misuse your 
power ! 1 o. My friend acknowledged that he had been there. 

11. Will the judge acquit the man? that is the question. 

12. Did you take part in the game ? No, I did not take part, 
I do not understand it. 13. Have you breakfasted already ? 
Yes, but I breakfasted so early that I am hungry again. 
Then breakfast with us 1 14. The teacher began to translate 
the book to the scholars. 15. This old boat is hard (fdjtoer) 
to handle, she steers badly. 16. They consulted together, 
but each one had a different opinion. 



LESSON XXVII. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

232. The demonstrative adjectives, biefer, jerter (§68), 
are also used as pronouns : 

biefer, -e, -e$, this one, the latter, he, she, etc. 
jetter, -e, -e$, that one, the former, etc. 

233. (a) 2>cr, bte, ba3, as demonstrative adjective, is 
distinguished from the definite article only by greater 
stress ; as, ber 9J?ann', the man ; ber' Sftann, that man. 

Note. — The article, like English the, is in fact only the demonstra- 
tive adjective with a minimum stress. 

{b) As demonstrative pronoun, that one, that (of), he, 
etc., ber has the enlarged forms : 

Sing. gen. beffen, beren, beffen 
Plur. gen. beren or berer ; dat. benen. 
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In the genitive plural berer is used only as antecedent 
to a relative — elsewhere beren. 

Note. — In the neuter singular a shorter form be8 (old beg) occurs 
in a few compounds (§237, b). 

234. Soldjer -e f -e3, such, is preceded by the indefinite 
article or stands before it without inflection : 

(a) As adjective : ein fotdjer 3Jtotm ; f ofd) em 9J?ann, 
such a man ; pi. fotdje 2Kamier, such men. 

(b) Or as pronoun : em fotdjer ; fold} einer, such a one. 
{/) Or before an adjective : fotdjer fd)6ne $imtnel ; or 

fold) fd}8tter §immel (more usually), such a beautiful sky. 

Note. — ©otdjer is followed by a simple relative (English as). As : 
folate iBiidjer, bie idj gelefen fyabe, as I have read. 

235. The following compounds — adjective or pronoun 
— decline as §88. 

berjenige, btejenige, baSjenige; //. biejenigen, that one, he, etc. 

berfetbe, btefetbe, baSfetbe; //. biefelben, the same, he, etc. 

gen. beSfetben, berfetben, beSfetben; berfetben, etc. 

(a) berjenige occurs chiefly as antecedent to a rela- 
tive (§238, c). 

(b) ©erfefbe is often used as substitute for a simple 
demonstrative or personal pronoun (§238). 

236. As subject of fern the neuter singular btefe§ (bie3) 
and ba3, also the personal es (§207) stand uninflected, 
the verb agreeing with predicate noun. As : bte3 tft cine 
JRofe, this is a rose ; tva§ ftnb ba£? ba3 [tub Silien, what 
are those? those are lilies ; e3 ftnb unfere greimbe, it is (or 
they are) our friends. 

Note. — Observe that in English the verb agrees with the grammat- 
ical subject. 
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237. The inflected forms of the demonstrative ber, as 
also of e£ (§207, Note 2, b), referring to things, are rarely 
used with prepositions : 

(a) Instead of the dative or accusative, the adverb ba, 
there (before a vowel and sometimes before n, bar) is 
compounded with the preposition (as, therein, thereby, 
etc.). As : bctmit', with it, that, them ; bafttr'; baran'; 
ba(r)nady, etc. 

(b) The shorter genitive be$ (§233, Note) is used in 
composition with the prepositions fyalb, Wegeti: bc^alb, 
be$U)egen, on that account 

(c) Like compounds of Ijier (l)ie), here, for cases of 
biefer, as Jjtentlit, with this, etc., occur more rarely. 

238. A demonstrative pronoun is frequently used 
where English uses a personal : 

(a) £)er, or berfetbe, especially when referring to 
things; as, id) bebarf beffett tttdjt, I do not need it (that); 
id) Ijabe ben 33rief erljatten, abcr idj fyabe benfelben nod) 
nidjt getefen, / have received — but I have not yet read 
it. 

(b) Especially in case of possible ambiguity, to refer 
to an object (where the personal would refer to the sub- 
ject). As : er fdjicfte mtr etnen 33oten, ctber id) traue bem* 
fclben nidjt, he sent me a messenger, but I do not trust 
him; fie gritfete itjre greunbin unb beren Sodjter, she 
greeted her friend and her (the friend's) daughter; or to 
mark the nearest noun ; as, metn Setter, fein ftremib Unb 
beffett @otm, his friend and his (the friend's) son. 

(c) J)er (or in more formal statement, berjenige) as 
antecedent to a restrictive relative (he who). As: ber, 
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ber ba$ gefagt fyat, he who has said that; berjenige, ber 
UtlS fcfymeidjelt, ift fcitt grcutlb, he who flatters us is no 
friend. 

(d) And sometimes for emphasis; as ex. 7, 12, below. 

Note. — It may be noted that these uses give often a clearer dis- 
tinction than in English. 

Reading Exercise. 

I. Sind hier viele Hauser zu vermieten? Ja, in dieser 
Strasse sind zwei, dieses und jenes dort, wo die Kinder im 
Garten spielen; dieses hat nur neun Zimmer, jenes elf. 
2. Kennen Sie den Mann? 3. Ja, das ist mein Nachbar, 
der diese Hauser gebaut hat. — 4. Solch ein schones Mad- 
chen hatte man im Lande nie zuvor gesehen. 5. Diejenigen, 
die das Madchen sahen, mussten es lieben ; .deshalb kamen 
viele junge Manner, dasselbe (or sie) zu besuchen. 6. Dies 
ist mein Stock, das ist Ihrer. 7. Sind das unsere Freunde, 
die dort kommen? Nein, die kommen nicht hierher, die 
gehen dorthin. 8. Was haben Sie dafiir gegeben ? Zwei 
Dollar. 9. Was hat der Mann damit gemacht ? Er hat es 
verkauft. 10. Lag mein Buch nicht auf dem Tische ? Nein, 
es lag nicht darauf, deshalb konnte ich es nicht finden. 
11. Der Schneider hatte meinen Anzug fertig, aber er hat mir 
denselben nicht geschickt. 12. Er traf seinen alten Freund 
und dessen Sohn ; die waren eben von Deutschland zurlick- 
gekommen. 13. Er hat mir den Brief geschrieben, aber ich 
habe denselben nicht erhalten. 14. Diejenigen, die keine 
Bucher haben, mlissen bei denen sitzen, die welche (some) 
haben. 15. Der Flirst hatte zwei Sonne, Max und Heinrich ; 
dieser war zu der Zeit neun Jahr alt, jener nur sieben. 
16. Das sind aber schone Apfel ! Gib mir einige davon. 
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Written Exercise. 

1 . This house is new and has eleven rooms, that one is old 
and has only nine. 2. That is the woman who lives in that 
old house. 3. That woman is very rich, her sister is my 
neighbor ; I know the latter, but I do not know the former. 
4. My family is large, on that account I must have a bigger 
house ; I cannot live in such a small house. 5. Did you ever 
know such a man ! 6. My father gave me his ring, but it is 
too big for my finger. 7. Those are my books, these are 
yours. 8. Whose books are those ? Those are his. 9. Hein- 
rich, have you spent all your money ? What did you do with 
it ? I bought a ball and gave ten cents (jet)tt Sent) for it. 
Is the ball in your pocket ? Yes, it was in-there when I came 
home. 10. In the room stood a table and on-it lay many 
books. 1 1. There was once a queen, who had a son and he 
was young and handsome. 12. She told me that story, but 
I do not believe it. 13. He who spoke was an old man. 
14. Those who were there were silent. 15. Those who are 
richest are not always the happiest. 16. Those are my sis- 
ters, these are my brothers 1 



LESSON XXVIII. 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

239. Reflexive verbs " reflect " the action upon the 
actor. Hence the object is always the pronoun corre- 
sponding (§209) to the subject. This object may stand 
in different relations. 

(a) Usually, the accusative; as, tdf) tt>afdf)e mitf), / 
was A myself. 
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(b) Less frequently, the dative ; as, id) fd)tneid)te mix, 
I flatter myself. 

(c) Still more rarely the genitive ; as, id) fdjone meiner, 
/ spare myself. 

The first {a) are direct ; (b) and (c) indirect reflexives 
— called also false reflexives. 

Note. — In naming a reflexive verb, jtd) (for accus. or dat. object) is 
used before the infinitive ; as, jtd) ttmfdjeu, ftd) fdjmetdjelu, etc. 

240. A reflexive verb has no peculiarity of inflection. 
The object pronoun retains its usual place. The auxili- 
ary is always fyaben. 

Examples. 

(a) The direct reflexive (b) The indirect reflexive 

fid) freuen, {to) rejoice, be glad fid) eittbitbett, (to) imagine 

Present Indicative. 

id) freue mid) id) bitbc tnir em 

bu freuft bid) bu bilbeftbir ein 

er freut fid) er bitbet fid) em 

tt)ir freuen un$ h)ir bitben un$ ein 

if)r freut eud) . if)r bitbet eud) ein 

fie freuen fid) fie bitben fid) ein 

©ie freuen fid) @ie bitben fid) ein 

Imperative. 
freue bid) bitbe bir ein 

'freut eud) bitbet eud) ein 

freuen Sie fid) bitben (Sic fid) ein 

Perfect. 
id) Ijabe mid) gefreut id) l)abe mir eingebilbet 
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Future, 
id) tt)crbe mid) freuett id) toerbe mir cinbitben 

Infinitives. 

ftd) (ju) freuett fid^ etn(3u)bttbcn 

etc. etc. 

Note. — Observe that the accusative and dative objects (except 
mir, bir) are the same. 

241. The reflexive form is used in German much more 
widely than in English, giving rise often to secondary 
senses and requiring various forms of translation. The 
reflexive meaning musty therefore, generally be sought in 
the dictionary. Note also : 

(a) The reflexive often has passive sense, when the 
agent is not expressed ; as, ber <3d)(Uffe( tyat fid) gefuttben, 
the key has been found — but only when no ambiguity is 
possible (§272, b). 

(b) Or indefinite, especially in impersonal form; as, 
e$ f ragt fid), // is a question ; e$ iDoljnt fid) l)ier gut, it is 
good living here. 

(c) With plural subject, often reciprocal '; as, biefe 
9Kftnner Ijaffett fid), these men hate each other; Sittber, 
Itebet eudj, love one another. 

242. Certain verbs are used wholly or chiefly, or with 
special senses, as reflexives, which have no corresponding 
form in English. Such are : 

fid) an'maftett, to assume fid) irren, to be mistaken 

ftd) beftnben, to be {in health) fid) ritytnen, to boast 

fid) betragett, to behave fid) fdjatnett, to be ashamed 

fid) ereignen, to happen fid) toetgent, to refuse 

fid) erimtern, to remember fid) tmmbent, to wonder 
— and many others. 
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The Interrogatives. 

243. The indefinite interrogative (who, what) is : 
N. roer, who um$, what 

G. toeffen, of whom, whose (toeffen, of what) 

D. toetn, to whom, 

A. roen, whom, toaS, what 

(a) SBeffen is rarely used except of persons. As neu- 
ter a shorter form toe$ is used, like be$, in composition 
(§237, £); and, rarely, as an adjective (old toefc). 

244. 2Betd), -er r -e, -e3 (§68), is either adjective, which, 
what; or pronoun, which (one); as, toeldje£ $au$ — met- 
d)e3 Don biefen §dufern — tjaben @te gefauft? 

(a) Like fold) (§234) Weld), uninfected, 0/^0/ a — 
usually in exclamations — may stand before the indefi- 
nite article or an adjective. As : toetd} ein SKcmn, what 
a man I Weld) fdjijner §tmmet, what a beautiful sky J 

245. The phrase tva§ fur, what for, what kitid of is 
used as an interrogative, in which tva$ is uninflected, 
and a following indefinite article or adjective is inflected 
independently of fur, as if the whole phrase were an ad- 
jective. As: ttmS fur ein ©tod — \oa$ fur ein fcf)5ner @tocf 
— ift ba§, what kind of a cane — of a beautiful cane — is 
that; nut tt)u3 fiir etnem ©tod gefyen ©ie, with what kind 
of a cane do you walk ? tva§ fiir fd)6ne ©lumen ftnb bag, 
what kind of beautiful flowers are those? Or in excla- 
mation : ma3 fiir Unfinn, what nonsense ! 

(a) Sometimes fiir is separated from toa§; as, tt>a$ 
fjaben ©ie ba fiir einen ©tocf — fiir fdjone ©lumen, etc. 

246. With prepositions, instead of the inflection of 
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toa$, compounds of too, where (before a vowel, toor) are 
used (as wherein, whereby, etc. See §237); as, toomtt, 
with what ; toorin, in wliat; toofur,/<?r what, etc. 

Note. — SBarum is used for roorum, why. For genitive tt>e«, see 
§24* *• 

247. A preposition may not end an interrogative sen- 
tence. As : what book are you speaking of, Don toe(d)em 
93ud)e fpredjert ©ie? what are you thinking off tooran ben* 
fen ®ie? etc. 

Note. — The interrogative readily becomes exclamatory or indefi- 
nite; and especially in a dependent clause (or indirect question) must be 
carefully distinguished from the relative (hereafter). 

Reading Exercise. 

1. Mein alter Schulkamerad freute sich, mich zu sehen, 
und ich freute mich eben so sehr, ihn zu sehen. 2. Er erin- 
nerte sich meiner noch ganz gut, obgleich wir uns seit zehn 
Jahren nicht getroffen hatten. 3. Er wunderte sich, dass er 
keinen Brief von mir bekommen, und ich schamte mich, dass 
ich seine Briefe nicht beantwortet hatte. 4. Die Kinder 
haben sich sehr gut betragen, nur der Karl war etwas wild. 

5. Weshalb warst du so wild, Karl ? Du irrst dich, wenn du 
dir einbildest, dass du dich betragen kannst, wie du willst! 

6. Wie befinden Sie sich heute, Herr Doctor? Nun, ich be- 
finde mich schon besser. 7. Wir bilden uns ein, dass wir 
etwas Deutsch konnen, aber vielleicht irren wir uns. 8. Was 
macht die kleine Anna da ? Sie bildet sich ein, dass sie sich 
wascht, aber sie spielt nur mit dem Wasser. 9. Der junge 
Goethe konnte sich der Freundschaft eines Fiirsten riihmen. 
10. Kinder, weshalb weigert ihr euch, euch zu waschen ? 
Wir weigern uns nicht, aber wir haben kein Handtuch und 
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keine Seife. 11. Hat sich Ihr Ring wieder gefunden? Ja, 
ich hatte ihn in der Tasche. 12. Schlaft es sich hier gut? 
Ja, recht gut, wenn man miide ist. 13. Es fragt sich, ob es 
sich machen lasst! 14. Diese jungen Madchen lieben sich 
sehr. 15. Was fur Leute waren da? Meistens sehr arme 
Leute. 16. Worauf sassen sie? Auf Banken, 17. Erspricht 
Deutsch, aber was fur ein Deutsch! 18. Wessen Brot ich 
esse, dessen Lob ich singe. 19. Wovon sprechen Sie? ich 
verstehe nicht, was Sie sagen. 20. Welch ein Gedankel War* 
um reden Sie solch unsinnige Worte? 



Written Exercise. 

1. I am glad to see you, Mr. Brown. I heard that you had 
been ill ; how are you now ? I am better, thank you. 2. This 
boy imagines that he is very industrious and wonders'why the 
teacher does not think so. 3. Do you remember how glad 
we were to get home ? 4. She remembers him, but he does 
not remember her. 5. Karl, behave yourself! are you not 
ashamed to behave so badly ? 6. We are mistaken, that is 
not the man [whom] we saw. 7. The sailors refused to work 
because they had had no breakfast. 8. Children, wash your- 
selves first before you dress I 9. Sit down, Mrs. Smith, we 
are all glad to see you. 10. She cannot boast of great 
beauty, but she is a good, honest woman. 11. The book 
has been found, it was lying in there. 12. It is a question 
whose book it is. 13. I cannot wash myself without soap 
and a towel. 14. These two women love one another like 
sisters. 15. He undressed and lay down on the bed, but 
he could not sleep. 16. He lay and wondered what would 
happen. 17. Where is my towel? You are sitting on it. 
18. What kind of a book is it? Whose book is it? I do 
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not know whose book it is. 19. Did you think of (an) it? 
What are you thinking of ? 20. What beautiful weather 1 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE RELATIVES. 

248. The forms of the relative pronouns (in part given 
§ 1 52) are, as in English, the same as those of the demon- 
strative (that), and the interrogatives (who, which, what). 
But, as the relative can occur only in a dependent clause, 
the relative sense is known by the transposed position of 
the verb (§153). 

Note. — The relatives, from their connective use, are also known as 
conjunctive pronouns — a really better name. 

249. Tfye definite — or simple — relatives {that, who, 
which), referring to an antecedent, are bcr and toelcf)er. 

(a) !Der has the enlarged inflection of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun, ber, bie, ba$ (§233, £), except that its geni- 
tive plural is always beren, never bcrer. 

(£) 2Betd)er inflects as §68, but has no genitive — the 
genitive forms being always supplied by ber. Thus : 

N. welder toetdje toetdjeS pi. toetdje 

G. beffcn berett beffen //. beren 

D. toetdjem, etc. (the rest regular). 

Note. — This peculiarity is for the avoidance of possibly ambiguous 
forms. Rare exceptions occur. 

250. The relative pronoun (as in English) agrees with 
its antecedent in gender and number, but takes its case 
from its own clause. As the corresponding forms in 
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English are often without inflection, care must be taken 
to give the relative always its proper form. As : 

w cm te* f ^ Me SWttnticr ) bie t . 

<*' *"""■ «(«« l " tt "" r - We Smum j iwld* I"' ~" 

ber 2Kann, beffen $inb l)ier marett. 

lt>ar. „ bettett toir bie 

btc grau, berett $tab f)ier mar. Sitter gabetu 

v cm tew >* v » *> wit metcfaen hnr 
ber9Bann '^em l * b ^ fprad,en. 

ber " toetdje t a 9 en « 

bie ftrau, _ i -. tch bad . . 

u ' meld)er ; etc. etc. 

©ud) gab. 

251. 2Ber, whomever), toaS, whatever), inflected as 
§243, are used as indefinite or compound relatives 
without antecedent — though a demonstrative may fol- 
low. As : toer bad fagt, (ber) ift fcemicft, whoever says that 
is crazy; mad er t)at, ift nid)t Diet, what he has is not much. 

252. 2Bad is also regularly used as a simple relative : 

(a) After neuter pronominals, or neuter adjectives 
used as nouns (= that). As: atted, mad id) f)abe,ift beta, 
all that I have is thine; bad ©efte, mad id) l)abe, the best 
that I have; nad) bem, toad id) gef)8rt l)abe, after what I 
have heard. 

(J?) When the antecedent is a sentence (= which). 
As: er ljat letaen 33rief erljattett, mad tljn attgftltd) madjt, 
he has received no letter, which makes him anxious. 

253. The clauses introduced by ber r meldjer, are known 
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as relative adjective clauses. Those introduced by toer 

— and, usually, by \vc& — are noun clauses ; and the 
latter are called compound relatives, as including the 
antecedent. 

254. In lieu of the cases of tva& — and usually of ber, 
toetdjer, referring to things — with prepositions, the same 
compounds are used as for the interrogatives (§246). 
As : bie ©adje, toorfiber toir fpracf)en unb toeafyalb ©ie ge* 
fommen finb, etc., the business of which we spoke, and 
about which you have come. 

Note. — Corresponding to the relative use of ber, the compounds 
with ba (§237) may also have relative sense — as, baoon, of which, etc., 

— the relative use, as usual, being shown by the word-order. 

255. The relative pronoun may never be omitted in 
German; nor may a preposition end a relative clause, as 
so often in English. As: the man we spoke of> ber 

2Kann, Don ^ m toir fr rac ^ en ' 

256. All relative clauses are in German punctuated 
with a comma. Hence the nature of the relative clause 
is not so clearly marked as in English. 

Remarks on the Relatives. 

257* The relatives ber and h)e(df)er are, in general, quite 
equivalent, except that toeld)er has no genitive, and that ber 
is more usual in simple style, and especially in poetry. Note 
however : 

(a) SBetdfyer, not ber, may be used as adjective ; as, 
mir foradjen tiber (Sngfanb, in metdjem 8<mbe er getebt 
t}dtte, in which country he had lived. 
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(b) $)er must be used if the antecedent is a personal 
pronoun. Then, in 1st or 2d person, or with ©ie in ad- 
dress, the personal is usually repeated after the relative ; 
otherwise the verb will be in 3d person. As : bu, ber 
(or bie) bu tljtt trie gefeljen fyaft ; ©te, ber @ie iljn nie ge* 
feljen f)aben ; id), bie id) @ud) fenbe ; but : id) bin e$, ber 
gud) fenbet, it is I, etc. 

(c) ©er, not tt>etd)er, may also stand as substantive 
relative (= he who). As : ber tnein befter greunb toax, 
tft jefct meitt fttivb, he who was my best friend is now my 
enemy. 

258. As stated above, the relative sense is shown by the 
word-order. But, with emphasis, ber often stands as demon- 
strative — that is, as if independent — where English uses a 
relative. As : er fyatte ehtett 55rief in ber £afd)e, ben tyat er 
tntr flejetflt, he had in his pocket a letter, which (it) he showed 
me. 

Remark. — In consequence of fuller inflection the relative has freer 
construction in German than in English (as in last example). Hence 
care must be taken in English translation that no ambiguity shall arise 
in the reference of the relative. 

Word-Order. 

259. (a) As already seen, the relative requires transposed 
order. 

(J?) The relative always introduces its own clause, unless 
preceded by a preposition. Hence the relative genitive al- 
ways precedes its governing noun. As : a city in the streets 
of which, in beren (Strafeen. 

(c) In a direct question the order is as in English ; as, 
tt)er Ijat ba$ gefagt ? toa$ ljat er gefagt ? etc. But an indirect 
or dependent question has transposed order. As : tdf) ntfldjte 
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tmffett, roer ba$ gefagt l)at, I should like to know who has said 
that. This form must be distinguished from the relative 
clause. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. Mein Bruder hat den Mann sehr gut gekannt, der das 
Haus gebaut hat. 2. Der Herr. dessen Haus Sie so schon 
finden, ist ein reicher Kaufmann aus New York: 3. Der 
kleine Junge, dem ich das Geld gab, verkaufte Zeitungen auf 
der Strasse. 4. Der Brief, welchen ich gestern erhielt, war 
von meiner Mutter, die nun in Deutschland ist. 5. Die alte 
Dame, deren Mann so krank ist, hat eine Tochter, die in 
Berlin wohnt und deren Mann Pastor ist. 6. Die Schneide- 
rin, der ich das Kleid gab, ist sehr beschaftigt und deshalb 
ist das Kleid noch nicht fertig. 7. Diese Aufgabe, welche 
wir schreiben sollen, ist nicht leicht. 8. Haben Sie das 
hubsche Kind gesehen, das gestern hier war ? — Jawohl, wes- 
sen Kind ist es ? — Es ist die einzige Tochter unseres Nach- 
bars, dessen Frau vor zwei Jahren starb. 9. Das Kind, dessen 
Vater wir schon lange kennen, spielt immer mit unsern Kin- 
dern. 10. Die Schiiler, deren Aufgaben so schlecht geschrie- 
ben sind, miissen sie wieder abschreiben. 1 1 . Ich kenne die 
Herren, mit denen Sie sprachen, sehr gut. 12. Wer fur das 
Vaterland stirbt, stirbt fiir uns alle ! 13. Kaufen Sie nur 
(Just) alles, was Sie wollen, ich werde dafiir bezahlen. 
14. Der Junge war recht fleissig gewesen, was seinen Vater 
sehr freute. 15. Das Zimmer, worin Schiller starb, war sehr 
klein. 16. Ich habe mir die Sache uberlegt, wovon wir ges- 
tern sprachen. 17. Was er iiber Deutschland sagte, in wel- 
chem Lande er niemals gewesen war, war Unsinn. 18. Er, 
der niemals friiher gelogen hat, soil nun liigen I 19. „Den ich 
lieb habe, den ziichtige ich," spricht der Herr. 20. Mein 
Onkel wollte wissen, wer den Stock zerbrochen hatte. 
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Written Exercise. 

1. Do you know the boy who is playing in our garden ? 
Yes, that is the boy whose mother died two years ago. 
2. The tailor to whom I sent my coat is very busy. 3. The 
coat which you are wearing is good enough. 4. Do you 
know a good dressmaker who is not too busy ? Yes, my aunt, 
whose dresses are always well made, has a Miss Meyer who 
lives in Market Street. 5. Miss Meyer, to whom I went, has 
no time to do the work that I want. 6. The red roof which 
you see is the roof of our hotel. 7. That house, the roof of 
which you can see between the trees, is the house where he 
lives. 8. The farmers who live in this valley are rich, for the 
land is very fertile. 9. This school is for boys whose fathers 
were soldiers. 1 o. Did you read the letters [which] he wrote r 
11. The poor people to whom he sent money and clothes were 
very thankful. 12. This is the chair on which he sat, and 
this is the bed in which he slept 1 13. Whoever comes is 
welcome. 14. What he says is always true. 15. Much that 
he said I had heard before (fritter). 16. This house is well 
built, which is very important. 17. The people we are talking 
about are men and women in a book we are reading. 
18. You, who have been in Germany, cannot understand 
German 1 19. I should like to know who has been in my 
room ! 20. I don't know what you do with your money 1 



LESSON XXX. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

260. Like the reflexive, the impersonal verb-form is 
used more widely in German than in English and gives 
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rise to various idiomatic senses. The impersonal subject 
is e£, which in true impersonals is always expressed. 

(a) In expressions of weather or time ; as, e$ regttet, 
it is raining; Tttorgett roirb e$ fait fern; e$ ift adjt Ufyr, it 
is 8 o'clock. 

(b) Expressing merely abstract action ; as, e$ flopft, 
there is a knock; e$ ftittgelte, some one rang (it rang) ; e$ 
regte fid) tm SBatbe, something moved in the forest. 

{c) In many idiomatic phrases, the person or thing re- 
ferred to appearing as object. As (dative) : e$ gef)t Ttttr 
gilt, it goes well with me; Ttttr tut e$ leib, I am sorry; e£ 
feljtt mir an ©elb, / lack money; (accus.) emft gab e$ 
\X0t\ S3ritber, once there were two brothers; e$ gilt TttetttCtt 
Sopf, my head is at stake; or reflexive ; as, e$ toljttt fid) 
bcr 2Riil)e, // is worth the trouble — and various similar 
phrases, requiring various translation. 

261. Certain states of personal feeling are expressed 
impersonally, with the person as object. In such case 
e£ usually disappears unless introductory. As: e§ frtert 
mid), or mid) friert, / am cold; mir ift 6ange, / am afraid; 
ttrie mir toofyl ift, how well I feel, etc. 

Note. — The importance of the impersonal, as of the reflexive form, 
lies in its wider idiomatic use than in English. Some verbs are used 
wholly, or chiefly as impersonals; such are: bftnfen (mid) bftnft, me- 
thinks)\ gefdjeljen, to happen; gelingen, to succeed {& gelang mir, I suc- 
ceeded) ; gfucfen, to turn out well, and others. 

Other Uses of e3. 

262. @8 corresponds in general to English */, but with 
some idiomatic uses — as, in part, seen already. 

1. As §207, Note 2, c, e$, as pronoun, may call for he, or 
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she, or they. But when referring to persons, outside of the 
same sentence, the sex-pronoun is usually substituted ; as, tt)0 
ift ba$ SKttbdjeri? fie ift in bem ©arten. 

2. For e$ as grammatical subject of fein, the verb agree- 
ing with the logical subject, see §236. As: e$ finb unfere 
greunbe — unfere greunbe finb e$ — bie ba$ taten, it is our 

friends who did that 

3. (5$ stands for the introductory there, to bring the verb 
before the true (or logical) subject, with which it agrees. In 
this case e$ disappears unless introductory. As : e$ febten 
einft jroet JBriiber (jtoet JBriiber lebten etnft), there once lived 
two brothers. 

Note. — In this use, e8 is often untranslated, serving only the pur- 
pose of bringing the verb forward. As : e« jagte mir feiner, bag ©ie l)ter 
roarcn (for fcilier fagte mir f etc.), no one told me, that you were here; e8 
reben bic Seute gu Diet, people talk too much. 

4. G§ — then often called expletive — repeats or antici- 
pates a predicate or an implied sentence — English so, or 
often not translated. As: er xoox reid); iefet ift er e$ nidjt 
mef)r, now he is not (so); too toarft bu? leiner fagte mir e$, 
no one told me; roarum berfcfymdljte fie e$, ba$ ©elb anjunet)* 
men, why did she disdain to take the money ? 

5. G$ is used in some phrases as in English lord it over, 
etc. As: bie SKetnung Ijiiit'S nut bem Unglttd lichen,' opinion 
sides with the unfortunate. 

For e$ in reflexive phrases, see §241, b; in passive, see 
§274. 

Note i. — The phrases it is I, it was you, etc. are expressed per- 
sonally : id) bin e8; ©ie roareu e8. 

2. The phrases there is, there are are expressed by e$ ift, e8 finb 
(§236), or by the impersonal, e8 fltbt, with accusative object — the lat- 
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ter in more general or abstract sense, the former more definite and lim- 
ited. As : e« gibt feine @d)langen in 3rlanb, there are no snakes in Ire- 
land; e« ttmren jroet @d)tongen untcr bent £aufe, there were two snakes 
under the house (i. e. jroet @d)langen roaren; but with gibt, e« is always 
expressed). 



Reading Exercise. 
Kin Besuch. 

„Es klingelt, das Madchen ist aus, gen' hin und mach' die 
Haustiir auf, Anna!" — „Es ist Herr Schwarz, Mutter." — 
„Wie geht es Ihnen, «Herr Schwarz ? es freut mich Sie zu 
sehen, aber es tut mir leid, dass mein Mann nicht zu Hause 
ist, er wollte Sie so gerne sprechen." — „Wie geht es Ihnen, 
gnadige Frau" {usual form of polite address in Germany) ? — 
„Uns geht es alien gut, seit Sie zuletzt hier waren ; aber Sie 
sind gewiss sehr nass geworden, es regnet ja stark I" — „Nun, 
ich fuhr mit der Strassenbahn und hatte einen Regenschirm." 
— „Das Wetter ist ja schrecklich 1 Gestern hagelte es, heute 
regnet es, jetzt donnert es sogar, und morgen wird es wohl 
schneien." — „Ich sehe, Ihr Nachbar hat sein Haus noch 
nicht fertig." — „Nein, man sagt, es fehle ihm an Geld, es 
fertig zu bauen." — ,;Nun, daran fehlt es uns alien!" — 
„Friert es Sie, Herr Schwarz ? Dieses Zimmer ist kalt, wir 
haben noch kein Feuer im Hause." — „Ach nein, es friert 
mich nicht, das Wetter ist garnicht so kalt draussen." — „Es 
gelang mir neulich Ihren Herrn Vater zu treffen, er ist sonst 
schwer zu finden." — ,Ja, mein Vater ist wenig zu Hause, 
meiner Mutter ist immer bange; er arbeitet zu viel im Ge- 
schaft, ihm ist zuweilen auch nicht wohl. Hoffentlich wird 
es meiner Mutter gliicken, ihn zu iiberreden, mit ihr nach 
Deutschland zu gehen. Es wiirde sich fiir ihn wirklich loh- 
nen, wenn es ihr gelingt, ihn vom Geschafte drei oder vier 
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Monate wegzubekommen." — „Wie geht es Ihrem reichen 
Onkel, Herrn Bolz ?" — „Mein Onkel war einmal reich, jetzt 
ist er es nicht mehr. Haben Sie gehort, dass er sich verhei- 
raten will ?" — „Nein, es hat mir keiner das gesagt." — „Es 
ist schon sechs Uhr, gnadige Frau, empfehlen Sie mich Ihrem 
Herrn Gemahl." — „Gerne, Herr Schwarz ; kommen Sie recht 
bald wieder und griissen Sie alle zu Hause von uns." 



Written Exercise. 

1. There is a knock; it is already ten o'clock. Who can 
that be ? Perhaps it is father. 2. Who knocks ? It is I, your 
father, open the door. 3. Well, children, how are you all ? 
are you not cold in this room ? No, we are not cold ; is it 
cold outside ? Yes, it is snowing. 4. Did you succeed in 
finding (say : to find) Mr. Schwarz at home ? No, he had gone 
out. 5. I am sorry that you went out in such weather for- 
nothing (utttfottft). 6. It certainly was not worth the trouble. 

7. Perhaps I shall succeed in finding him at home to-morrow. 

8. I hear that Mr. Brown lacks money ; has he begged you 
to lend him some ? Yes, but I could not do it, I lack money 
myself. 9. There are few men in this town who would lend 
him money. 10. He was once much respected, he is no longer 
so. 11. Have you heard that Mrs. Smith is dead? She was 
in that terrible railroad-accident which happened near New 
York. 12. Is Miss Brown at home? No, she has gone out, 
she was sorry that she could not wait for you. 13. It was 
she who persuaded Mr. Schwarz to go to Germany. 14. Re- 
member me kindly to your father! 15. Some ladies have 
come and wish to see you. 16. There lived once a king and 
a queen who had a daughter, who was more beautiful than 
(the) most princesses. 
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LESSON XXXI. 

THE INDEFINITES. 

A number of words of various meaning and use are 
commonly classed as indefinites — some of which are sub- 
stantive (pronouns) — others adjective or substantive 
(pronominals). Only a few call for special notice. 

263. Indefinite Pronouns. 

(a) enter, -c, ~eS, one, anyone; and f enter, -e, -eg, 

no one, none, correspond to the adjective forms etrt, lent, 
(§74, b). (Shtige, some, is usually plural (= a few). 

(b) jebermamt — compound — everybody, has genitive 
-*. 

(f) jemattb, somebody, anybody ; niemattb, nobody (also 
compounds of SttatUt) have genitive -$; sometimes also 
dative -em or -en; accusative, -en. 

(d) matt (also from 9Kcmn) is the indefinite personal 
subject, and is variously translated, one, people, they, we, 
you; also often by the passive : as, man fagt, it is said; 
man filiate tt)n, he was led. It is always nominative sin- 
gular — its other cases being supplied by enter, or (re- 
flexive) ficfy; as, toa% man gtbt, brtngt etnem ®IM, what 
one gives brings one luck: man fottte fid) tttd)t loben, 
one should not praise one y s self. 

Note. — As man has no full equivalent in English, its various uses 
and its proper translation should receive special attention. The lack of 
such a word is a recognized .defect in English. 

(e) etttmS, something, anything; nid)t$, nothing, are in- 
declinable. They often stand before a neuter adjective, 
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as noun; as, ettoCtS ®Ute$, something good ; and tttoa% 
also with a noun = some ; as, tttoa& ®etb. 
2Ba3 is often used, familiarly, for ettt)a$. 

Note. — The English not — a, not — any, not — anything, is usually 
expressed by the negative pronominal feitt or ttidjtS; as: he said not a 
word, er fprctd) feitt SSort; / don't need anything, idj brcmdje ttidjts, etc. 

264. Indefinite Pronominals. 

The only forms requiring special note are (in alphabet- 
ical order) : 

1. aU f -er, -e, -eS, all, every. As: alter Stnfang tft 
ftf)tt>er, all beginning; atter guten Dinge ftnb bvti, luch in 
odd numbers ; atte Sage, every day ; atte bret Sage, every 
three days, etc. Before a determinative, often uninfected ; 
as, all ba$ ®etb; all btefe SWanner (or btefe Sftcinner atle). 
In some phrases atte is used for all : bet atte bem, with 
all that; ber SBein tft atle, the wine is out. 

Note. — English all = entire, the whole, is gang. See §147, 3. 

2. attber, -er, -e, -e$, other; sometimes = second, or 
next; as, ben atlbertl Sag, the next day. Contrasted: 
ber etne — ber artbere, the one — the other; bte etrten — 
bte attberett, some — others ; ettt)a$ 2lttbere§, something else. 

Stttatlber, one another (compound), is indeclinable. 

Note. — Other, meaning additional is nod) etn; as, 1106) cine £af[e 
%tt t another cup of tea. 

3. teibe, both (the), the two, follows determinative; 
as, bte betben 2Wttnner; meitte betben ©rttber, my two 
brothers (when only two) ; atle betben, both together. 

Either, neither (of two) is enter — f enter — Don betben. 

4. jeber, -e r -e$, each, every, may be used as pronoun, 
with indefinite article : ein Jeber, every one. 
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5. mandjer, -e, -eS, many (a), may stand, like folder 
(§234), uninflected, before the indefinite article or an 
adjective; as, mantf) ein 3Ratm (or manner 3Katm): 
mantf) guter 2Wann (or manner (jute 3Jiatm). 

6. fctet, much; pi. many ; toenig, /////<?; pl./*«/, a few, 
are usually uninflected in the singular, unless definitely 
preceded, but are inflected in the plural; as, Diet ®e(b; 
tnit toettig ®elb; but fetn Dieted ©elb; biete greunbe; 
tnetne trieten ftreunbe, 

$iete$, toenigeS, occur as neuter pronouns. 
(Sin toettig, a little, is uninflected. 

Note i. — The singular Diet is sometimes inflected, meaning many 
kinds, various ; as, trieler SBettl, many kinds of wine ; tx ternt DieleS, nidjt 
Did, *»0/y things, not much. • 

2. For the uninflected comparatives mefyr, toeniger, see §188, c. 

7. toeltfjer, -e f -eS is used, somewhat familiarly, as in- 
definite, some, any; fjaben @ie (roeltfjeS) ©elb? $<x, id) 
fyabe toeltf)e3. 

Note. — Among • indefinites may be included such indeclinable 
phrases as : till ttJeuig, a little; ein paax, a few (ein tyaax = a pair) ; ettt 
btfecfyen, a bit; the indeclinable Ictllter, nothing but, and irgenb ( — soever) ; 
as, mtt ein paax SBorten, with a few words; ba tuaren lauter 28eiber, 
nothing but women ; irgenb etner, anyone at all (soever), etc. 

265. An indefinite neuter singular is sometimes used 
alone in an abstract or general sense ; also to designate 
collective persons, including both sexes. As: aHe3 ift 
uertoren, all is lost; er fjat mandjeS gefagt; beibeS farm n>af)r 
fetn, both (either) may be true ; or: aHe3 tvat ba, everybody 
was there; and sometimes to express depreciation or con- 
tempt. 

266. After some pronominals, a plural adjective, nomi- 
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native or accusative, may often take the strong form ; so 
usually after etnige, ettidje, meljrere, mele, toemge; less usu- 
ally after aHe, feme, mcmdje, toettf)e; but usage still varies; 
as, aHe gute(n) 2)totftf)en; totele alte(n) 2R&tmer — the pro- 
nominal being treated as determinative, or as a pure ad- 
jective (§147,8). 



Reading Exercise. 

1. 1st jemand da? Ich sehe niemand(en) ! 2. Ich sehe 
aber jemands Hut da hangen. 3. Es ist keiner gekommen. 
4. Man sollte die Tiir zuschliessen, sonst kann jedermann 
hereinkommen und man hort es nicht. 5. Man kann aber 
die Tiir nicht immer schliessen, es kann ja dann niemand 
herein. 6. Es kann aber das Haus nicht immer fur jeden 
often stehen. 7. Manche Leute hier auf dem Lande lassen 
ihr Haus immer off en. 8. Ja, solche Leute, die nichts im 
Hause zu stehlen haben I 9. Es ist ja nicht jeder ein Dieb 1 
10. Die paar Dollar, die Sie haben, stiehlt keiner. — 11. Ken- 
nen Sie das alte Lied „Es waren zwei Konigskinder, die 
hatten einander so lieb" ? 12. Trinken Sie noch eine Tasse 
Tee; aller guten Dinge sind drei! 13. Der alte Bettler kommt 
alle drei Tage und erzahlt immer, sein Geld sei (ware) alle. 
14. Geben Sie ihm dann welches ? Nein, ich gebe ihm aber 
etwas zu essen. 15. Meine beiden Freunde reisen nach 
Amerika, keiner von beiden hatte viel Geld. 16. Im Zwi- 
schendeck waren lauter Deutsche, und es waren viele alte(n) 
Leute darunter. 17. Mein Geld ist all, wo kann ich welches 
bekommen ? Geh' hin und verdien* etwas 1 18. Es hatte kei- 
ner Geld, bei alle dem waren sie sehr lustig. 19. Man soil 
den Tag nicht vor dem Abend loben. 20. Man sagt vieles, 
was einem nachher leid tut 
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Written Exercise. 

1. Somebody's book is lying here, does it belong to one of 
(Don) you? It belongs to none of us. 2. Everybody has a 
book. 3. One should be grateful for what one has 1 4. Can 
you see anything? No, I see nothing. 5. They looked at 
one another, but said nothing. 6. Every day (ace.) somebody 
comes to see the poor old man. 7. My two sisters are at 
school, neither of them will be home before three o'clock. 

8. He lost his many friends when he lost his money. 

9. Have you new potatoes to-day ? Yes, I have some. 10. A 
few of (don) these are bad, but the most are very good. 
11. There were many poor children there. 12. One does 
not know much about-it. 13. There must be some good in 
the man, but nobody has a good word for him. 14. His 
money is gone and nobody wants to lend him any. 15. Every 
one that was there spoke a few words. 16. There were 
only (tauter) Americans on board in the first cabin, but in the 
steerage were German farmers with their wives and children. 
17. I met Charles and Max, but neither of them had seen 
Henry. 18. The good that one does brings one luck. 



LESSON XXXII. 

THE PASSIVE. 

267. The passive is formed by combining the auxiliary 
verb toerben with a perfect participle — toorben being used 
instead of getoorben in the compound (perfect) tenses. 

With this exception the passive conjugation is identi- 
cal with that of toerben plus the perfect participle — 
whose position is determined by the usual rules of order 
in compound verb-forms (§115). 
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Note. — Thus, in fact, all passive forms are compound ; but for con- 
venience, those formed with the simple parts of loerben may be referred 
to as the simple forms of the passive. 

268. The passive paradigm (as below) may thus be 
easily constructed. But as some of the forms are ap- 
parently complex, the following fundamental forms may 
be remembered, from which, as in other verbs, the com- 
pound parts may be readily formed — as if from a com 
pound intransitive verb (to be-praised) : 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

gelobt toorben 

— whence, as usual, by auxiliary fetn: 

Perfect: ttf) bin getobt toorben 
Pluperf. : id) toar getobt iDorben 

INFINITIVES. 

Present: getobt toerben 
Perfect: getobt toorben fein 

— whence, as usual, by auxiliary toerben : 

Future and Cond. : \6) toerbe — ttritrbe — gelobt toerbetu 
Put and Cond. Perf. : \§ trjerbc — ttmrbe — gelobt toorben 
fetn- 

There will then be no difficulty in remembering or 
constructing the other parts. 

For convenience, however, an abridged passive para- 
digm is added as follows : 

Note. — For varying forms of translation, see later. 
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269. Conjugation of the Passive Verb. 

gelobt fterben, to be praised. 
Indicative, Subjunctive* 

PRESENT. 

/ am praised? etc. {see §174, note) . 

tcfy loerbe gelobt id) loerbe gelobt 

bu ttrirft gelobt bu toerbeft gelobt 

er ttrirb gelobt er loerbe gelobt 

loir loerben gelobt loir loerben gelobt 

ttjr loerbet gelobt ifjr loerbet gelobt 

fie loerben gelobt fie loerben gelobt 2 

PAST. 

1 was praised \ etc. 
tc§ lourbe (loorb) gelobt tcb lottrbe gelobt 
bu lourbeft (loarbft) gelobt bu loitrbeft gelobt 
er lourbe (loarb) gelobt er loiirbe gelobt 
loir ttmrben gelobt, etc. etc. 

PERFECT. 

I have been praised \ etc. 

ttf) bin gelobt loorben id) fet gelobt loorben 

bu bift gelobt loorben bu feieft gelobt loorben 

er ift gelobt loorben er fet gelobt loorben 

etc. etc. 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had been praised ', etc. 
id) loar gelobt toorben id) tt>are gelobt loorben 

bu loarft gelobt loorben bu loareft gelobt loorben 

er loar gelobt loorben er loare gelobt loorben 

etc. etc. 

1 For other forms of translation, see §270. 

* The forms of address with ©ie are to be supplied, as usual. 
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[§270 



FUTURE. 



/ shall be praised, etc. 
idj loerbe getobt loerben id) loerbe getobt loerben 



bu lotrft getobt loerben 

er loirb gelobt loerben 

etc. 



bu loerbeft getobt loerben 
cr loerbe gelobt loerben 
etc. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



I shall have been praised \ etc. 

ic§ loerbe gelobt loorben fein icfy loerbe gelobt loorben fern 

bu loirft gelobt loorben fein bu loerbeft gelobt loorben fein 

etc. etc. 



CONDITIONAL 

/ should be praised, etc. 

ic§ loiirbe getobt loerben 

bu loiirbeft getobt loerben 

er loiirbe getobt loerben 

etc. 



CONDITIONAL PERFECT. 

I should have been praised, etc. 
icfy loiirbe getobt loorben fein 
bu loiirbeft getobt loorben fein 
er loiirbe getobt loorben fein 
etc. 



IMPERATIVE. 



sing, loerbe getobt 



plur. loerbet getobt l 



INFINITIVES. 



Present. 
getobt (ju) loerben 

Or, inverted: 
tjeute bin id) gelobt loorben 
ntorgen loerbe id) getobt toerben 
to-morrow I shall be praised 



Perfect 
getobt loorben (ju) fein 

Or, transposed : 
loenn id) Ijeute getobt loerbe 
loenn tcfy geftern getobt loor* 
ben lottre, if I had yester- 
day been praised, etc. 



Remarks on the Passive. 
270. The passive form is more specific in German than 



1 The forms of address with 6te are to be supplied, as usual, throughout. 
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in English. In English the same auxiliary be is used to 
express passive action — as, he is loved — and the result 
of completed action — as, the house is built; while the pas- 
sive action is also expressed by other forms (called pro- 
gressive) ; as, the house is building — is being built. 
Such possible ambiguity cannot occur in German. 

(a) The passive action is expressed by tt)erbett. As: 
ba$ @au$ tmtrbe in cittern SBtottat gebaut, the house was 
built in a month; bte 3ettmtg ttrirb atte Stage gebrutft, the 
paper is printed every day; bte Jiit tDUrbe Uttt CtC^t Utjr 
gefcfyloffett, the door was closed (the closing took place) at 
8 o'clock. 

Note. — The force of roerben is here precisely the same as elsewhere 
— denoting process or progress to a result ; as, be r 3ftann rotrb alt, bad 
$au* ttrirb gebaut 

(b) @ettt, with the perfect participle, expresses condi- 
tion, or result of action; as, ba$ @au$ tft au$ $ol$ ge* 
baut, the house is built of wood; bte 3ettuttg tft gebrudt, 
is printed ($az printing is done) ; bte SEitr tt>ar gefc^foffett, 
was closed (had been closed earlier). 

(c) Hence the so-called progressive forms in English 
are expressed simply by toerbett; as, bte fitting ttrirb ge* 
bntdft, is printing, or is being printed. 

Note. — The possible ambiguity in English may generally be re- 
lieved by turning the verb into the active form. If the tense remains the 
same, use merben (as in foregoing examples). 

271. The agent of a passive action is expressed by toon 
with the dative ; as, ber 93rtef ttmrbe bon metnem @of)n ge* 
fdjrieben, the letter was wi itten by my son. 

272. When the agent is not expressed, German often 
prefers other forms where English uses the passive : 
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(a) Especially the indefinite matt, with active verb; 
as, §263, d. 

(b) Or a reflexive form (§241, a) — usually with non- 
personal subject, where no ambiguity is possible; as, 
ba$ Derftel)t fttf), that is understood; or with laffen; as, 
baS lafjt fid) tetdjt erffaren, that can easily be explained; 
or impersonally, e$ fragt ftti*}, it is asked (is a question). 

273. In general the passive is much less widely used 
than in English. Only a direct (accusative) object can 
become subject of a passive verb. An indirect object is 
retained with the passive and the verb becomes imper- 
sonal (as §274, b). Hence forms like I am paid a salary 
are impossible in German. See also §339, b. 

274. Other than transitive (accusative) verbs may, 
however, form a passive impersonally : 

(a) To express simple action, indefinitely ; as, e£ lt)trb 
getanjt, there is dancing; bann tDtrb getattjt toerben, then 
there will be dancing. 

(b) Or, with indirect object expressed ; as, e$ toltrbe 
tntr gercttett — tntr tft gcraten toorben, I was — have been 
— advised. Observe that e$ is here omitted, unless in- 
troductory. 

Note. — The English passive is often expressed in German by the 
emphatic position of the object. As : bent $onig gefteX biefe 9tebe, the 
king was pleased with this speech. In general the preference for the pas- 
sive in English and its relatively rare use in German (unless the agent 
is expressed) should be noted. 

275. An infinitive with jit, depending on fein, to be> 
often has passive sense ; as, ba3 tft fefjr jit tofinfdjen, that 
is much to be wished; bcr SBrtef tft nod) jit fcfyretben, is yet 
to be written. (Compare a house to let, etc.). 
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276. Out of this use of the infinitive, by adding -b 
after the analogy of the present participle, has arisen an 
attributive form, known as 

The Future Passive Participle (or Gerundive). 

As : bte Xat tft $u toben, the act is to be praised. Hence, 
eine ju tobenbe %oX, a praiseworthy act; btefeS Ungtiid ift 
ntd)t ju ertragen (not to be borne) ; hence, em nid^t 511 er* 
tragenbeS UngtiidE, an intolerable misfortune. 

Note on Word-Order. 

277. The following exceptions to the usual rules of 
verb-position in transposed order occur in the passive : 

(tf)>When two verbals stand together, a transposed 
auxiliary usually precedes both (as §200); as, toetttt \$) 
roftre gelobt toorben (yet also: toetm ttf) gefobt toorben 
toftre), if I had been praised. 

(b) Especially the forms of toerbett as future and as 
passive should not stand together. As : toetttt bte 33rtef e 
toerben (Jut.) gefdjrteben toerben (pass.), when the letters 
shall be written. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. Der §unb toirb don feinem §errn geftfjfagen* 2. $)er 
30fann tourbe Don alien gelobt, toeit er fo efyrttd) gefyanbett 
ljatte. 3. 3Mefe$ §au$ tmrb alt, e$ tft ftfjon Dor ljunbert 
$aljren gebaut toorben. 4. S)er 53rtef war ftfjon abgefdjttft 
toorben, ate tcfy anfam. 5. £)a$ ^ferb toirb Derfauft toerben, 
tt>etl e§ ju alt fttr foltf) fdjtoere Slrbett tft. 6. Glje ©te ba* 
fymfonunen, toirb bie Slrbeit gemacfyt toorben fein. 7. £)a$ 
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Sinb tottrbe beftraft toerben, toenn ed mem Stnb toftre. 
8. Dad £or nrirb morgend um fieben Utjr gc5ffttet unb abenbd 
urn fedjd gefd&toffen. 9. Dad £or toar gefc^toffcn, ate ttrir 
{jinfatnen. 10. Dad £or tourbe gerabe gefc^Ioffen, ate ttrir 
fjmfamen* 11. Dad attc §aud tear aud §o(j gebaut, abcr 
bad ncue tourbe aud (Stein gebaut, tocil bad ©otj fo tcucr 
getuorben h>ar. 12. 2Ran baut btele ©ftufcr in unferer Sftad)* 
barfc^aft. 13. Dad Ift&t fia*) madjen, toerot ©ic ed fo totin* 
fcfyen. 14. §ter nrirb uta*}t geraucfyt! 15. ^>t>m nntrbe geraten, 
bad ^fcrb utdjt gu faufen. 16. 2Rir gefiet ed nidjt, bag bcr 
@ol)tt fo don fetnem 35ater fpraa*}. 17. ©ic Slrbeit ift nod) 
gu maa*}en. 18. Dad ift ein uid)t jit ubenoatttgenbed §in* 
berntd. 19. SBenn bic Sttdjer nrirf(td) gur red) ten 3d* rner* 
ben abgefa*}itft toerben, fo toerbe id) fie fritf} genng erljalten. 
20. @r fyitte ntd)t fo gefprocfyen, roenn er felbft fo tttfre be* 
fjanbett toorben. 

Written Exercise. 

1. The exercise is being written. 2. That new book was 
read by many, but understood by few. 3. The work has 
been well done. 4. The boy had been scolded by his father. 
5. Our house will be sold if we move to New York. 6. The 
book will have been printed by that time (bid bal)in). 7. The 
house would have been sold if it had not been so old. 
8. The gates would be opened earlier if the people wished to 
come so early. 9. The house is now built and people are 
living in it. 1 o. The new house is being built and they are 
still living in the old one. 11. The house was being built 
when we were there. 12. The house was already built when 
we were there. 13. The old emperor was seen every day at 
the window. 14. Why is the exercise so badly written? 
That is (Icijst) easily explained, I wrote it in five minutes. 
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15. There is too much talking in the room. 16. She has been 
advised by the doctor to go to the sea-side (ail bte @ee). 
17. He was much pleased with my little speech. 18. It is 
to be hoped that he will become more diligent. 19. You 
are doing a praiseworthy act. 20. If he had been punished 
more when he was a boy, he would have become a better 
man. 

LESSON XXXIII. 
use of tja&en and fetn as auxiliaries. 

278. The great majority of verbs take t)a6en as aux- 
liary: 

(a) All transitives, including reflexives; the modal 
verbs, and most impersonals. 

(b) Most intransitives, which express simple action; 
as, fcfytafett, to sleep; tattjen, to dance; reben, to speak, 
etc. Here note: Itegen, to He; fifeett, to sit; fteljett, to 
stand. 

279. ©em is used as auxiliary with intransitives ex- 
pressing : 

(a) Simple being or condition : 

feitt, to be bfetbett, to remain 

(b) Change of condition ; as, 

altern, to grow old fterben, to die 

frteren, to freeze toacfyfen, to grow 

fdjmelgett, to melt toerben, to become 

<*- and some others of like meaning. 

(c) Motion or modes of motion ; such as, 
♦etfeit, to hasten fallen, to fall 
♦fafyren, to go (in a carriage) *fKegen, to fly 
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flte^en, to flee *retten, to ride 

fHegert, to flow *fegetn, to sail 

gefyen, to go, walk fmf en, to sink 

lommen, to come *fprtrtgen, to spring 

fattben, to land fteigen, to mount 

*faufett, to run *ttxmberrt, to wander 

*retfen, to travel Jtrfjetl, to move, pass 

— and others of like meaning. 

For the verbs marked * see below, §280. 

(d) The following, which take a dative object: 
begeguen, to meet fotgen, to follow 

h>eid)en, to yield {to) 

(e) And a few — usually impersonal : 

gebettjen, to thrive gefmgen, gfiitfen, geratett, to succeed 
gefc^eljett, to happen mtjtfmgett, mtfjgliitfen, mt&raten, to fail 

280. Some verbs of motion take fetn when direction, 
extent or limit, is expressed, but fjaben when expressing 
motion as action merely. As: er tft nacf) 23ertin gereift ; 
but, er liat t>iet gereift, he has traveled much; but, er tft 
fyeute ineit gcritten, he has ridden far to-day, etc. 

Such verbs, besides those marked * in §279, c, include 
some others, expressing modes of motion ; such as : f let* 
tern, to climb; friecfjen, to creep; rimten, to flow; fd)hnm= 
men, to swim — and others. 

Note. — Compound verbs do not always take the same auxiliary as 
their primitives — the sense determining in every case. As: ftefyen (f)a» 
ben), but entfteljen, to arise (fetn); fdjfofen (fjaben), but einjdjlafen, to go 
to sleep (fetn); getjen (fein), but begeljen, to commit (Ijaben). 

281. A few verbs are used with either auxiliary, but 
in different senses ; as, jiefyert (trans, or intrans.), etc. 
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The use of feirt is always indicated in dictionaries. 

Note. — Observe that fein as auxiliary is — especially in modern 
English — usually translated have. Hence its use requires special at- 
tention. As a "rule of thumb" it might be permitted to add: when- 
ever in doubt, use fein. 

Omission of Auxiliaries. 

282. (a) At the end of a transposed clause, a finite 
form of the auxiliary, tjaben or fein, is frequently — even 
usually — omitted when the sense is clear. As: ber 
§err, mit bem roir ebert gefprodjen (f)aben), ift fdjon fort, with 
whom we have just spoken; em §err, bem id) gefterrt begeg* 
net (roar), whom I Jiad met yesterday y etc. 

(b) In like successive sentences an auxiliary, if identi- 
cal, may stand for more than one verb; but if different, 
the auxiliary should be repeated. As : cr t)at mtclj tier* 
adjtet unb beletbtgt, he has despised and insulted me; but : 
er roar titir begegnet aber fjatte mid) ntdjt angefefyen, he had 
met me and (had) twt looked at me (the auxiliary in Eng- 
lish, being the same, need not be repeated). 

verb-forms: summary. 

As all the verb-forms have now been given, a few notes may be 
added to recapitulate some analogies and differences between German 
and English. . Only such simple points will be noted as may probably 
be helpful to the student. 

283. It is quite obvious that the several classes of 
verbs, weak, strong and "mixed" have their close analo- 
gies in the corresponding classes in English. 

(a) In general the chief differences are : the retention 
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in German of the infinitive ending -en; of the augment 
(JC-; and of the perfect participle ending, which is often 
lost in English, in both strong and weak verbs. 

(b) In the modal verbs the German forms are much 
fuller than in English — hence greater flexibility in use. 

(c) German retains a full and expressive subjunctive, 
which English has nearly lost. 

(d) In general there is more verb-inflection in German; 
but the close kinship between the two languages is ap- 
parent throughout the verb-forms. 

(e) German has in verbs (as also in nouns) greater 
freedom than English in forming compounds. 

Note. — It is to be noted that the English verbal in -ing is adjec- 
tive or noun — representing sometimes the present participle (-«nb) and 
sometimes the infinitive (en). 

284. The simple and the compound verb-forms are the 
same in both languages, and the mode of auxiliary forma- 
tion is essentially the same. Except that.: 

(a) German has no special forms corresponding to 
the English progressive, active or passive ; or to the 
auxiliary uses of do — all of which are expressed by 
simple verb-forms. 

(b) English has no auxiliary corresponding to toerben. 
Hence German is more specific in future and conditional, 
and in the passive. 

(c) German uses feitl as perfect auxiliary more largely 
than English be. 

285. In general, German is superior in modal, English 
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in tense expression — the latter mainly by larger use of 
auxiliary forms. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. 2Bte tonge ift Sty greuttb geftern Sttbenb nod) bet $ty 
tten geblieben? @r tft fo fpttt gebtiebett uttb toar fo lattg* 
toeitig, bafc ttrir attc fel)r miibe ttmrbett. 2. $)er 3 un 9 e tft 
fe^r gemadjfett, fcitbem td) tljti $utefct gefefyett fytbe. 3, ©Btfje 
uttb ©filler fittb betbe itt SBctmar geftorbett. 4. £>er Heme 
^uttge ift fo fdjttetf ttad) ©aufe getaufett, ba§ er jtoetmal ge* 
fallen ift. 5. 3ft ©err 2Ketyer ju ©aufe? SReitt, er ift nac$ 
ber ©tabt gefatjrett. 6. £)er 3Sogel tft toeggeflogett, ber 
©utib fjatte il)u gefefyett uttb attgebeflt. 7. 2Bir fittb natf) ber 
^ttfet gefegett, finb ba gelattbet uttb batttt nod) gtoet SDieilen 
gu gu| gegattgett. 8. 2Bir l)aben btefett ©otttmer Die! gefe* 
gelt. 9. ©er ©uttb ift ittS SBaffer gefpruttgett uttb fjat ge* 
f3}tt)ommett. 10. ©er ©err, ber ebett itt ben SBagett geftie* 
gen, tft uttfer 8el)rer. 11. 2fta£ ift ttitf)t gefottttttett, aber id) 
bin tt)m natter begegttet. 12. 2Ba8 ift gefdjefyett? £)er 
Sttobe ift gefaflett uttb l)at fid) ben Sinn gebrodjett. 13. Set 
biefen SBorten ift ntein SSater aufgeftattbett, f)at fi<$ aber 
fd)ttett ttrieber Ijittgefefct uttb ttid)t$ gefagt. 14. Unfere alten 
greunbe fittb ttad) Serfitt gejogett, ttrir Denttiffett fie fefyr. 
15. £)er ©uttb ift mir immer gefolgt, aber fttyUefclid) ift e8 
mir getuttgett, if)tt toegjuiagett. 16. ©err 5Keutnatttt l)at Diet 
gereift, ift aber ttid)t Ifuger ate feitte 9?ad)bartt, bie ifjr gattjeS 
Sebett ittt Sattbe gebtiebett fittb. 17. Die jungen 8eute Ijabett 
faft bie gattje 9ia^t getattjt uttb fittb erft fritl) morgettS nad) 
©aufe gefommett. 18. 50iein SSater ift feit f enter lefetett 
Srattfljeit fel)r gealtert. 
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Written Exercise. 

1. Have you slept well? Yes, I was so tired that I fell 
asleep at once. 2. How the child has grown 1 He has be- 
come a big boy. 3. Where is your father? He has gone to 
the church. 4. The poor child has fallen and hurt itself. 
5. The enemy has fled and the land is free ; but how many 
of our brave soldiers have died for the fatherland ! 6. We 
have often stood here and waited for him, but he has never 
come. 7. I had met him and told him that I could not come. 
8. The snow has melted; soon it will be spring! 9. The 
farmer has ridden to the nearest village to sell some horses. 
10. He had ridden nearly the whole day, but had met only a 
few old women. 11. Her friends had gone home and she 
was now alone in the house. 12. What has happened? They 
have succeeded in finding the thief. 13. Did you go into town 
with him ? No, I had to stay at home. 14. A farmer whom 
I had met had shown me the way, and therefore I easily 
found the house. 15. He had gone home and taken the 
book with him. 16. That man has committed a crime. 
17. The dog has swum over the river. 18. The ship has 
sunk, but the passengers had landed. 19. Our cat has crept 
under the house, but the dog will soon chase her out. 
20. Mrs. Smith has moved with her family to Boston. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

ADVERBS. 

286. Adverbs, as in English, are of time, place y man- 
ner, etc., and adverbs of emphasis, or modal adverbs. 
Adverbs are of various forms. 

(a) Often simple adjectives, used adverbially (as 
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§146), and sometimes derivative; as bttterfid), bitterly. 
But there is no common adverb suffix, like English -ly. 

(b) Often simple words ; as, balb, soon ; oft, often ; or 
compounds, as, tiberoU, everywhere; bdDOtt, away ; \)VC* 
(M8, out, etc. ; or phrases ; as, Don obtn,from above, etc. 
Some are related to pronoun stems, as (demonstrative) 
ba, there; (interrog.) tt)0, where, etc. 

Note. — Some compounds of Ijer, hither ; Ijit^ hence, are separable; 
as, tuoljer lomtnt er, or tuo fommt er Ijer; toofyin geljt er, or tuo geljt er Ijin. 

(c) Adverbs are sometimes case-forms — especially 
genitives. As: atlfangS, in the beginning; abetlbS, of 
evenings ; tetlS, in part; atlberS, otherwise; fpftteftettS, 
at latest, etc. Or phrases : as, fettteSttJegS, by no means; 
grflfttetlteilS, mostly — and others more or less disguised. 

(a) An earlier adverb ending sometimes appears as 
-c; as, tcmge, long (time) ; geme, gladly, etc. 

287. As stated, §52, d, compound adverbs usually ac- 
cent the last component. Note however : 

(a) The accent falls on the first component if this is 
determinative, or inflected. As : 

ba'mdS, then bem'tiad), accordingly 

o'bertjalb, above met'tterfettS, on my part 

(£) Accent sometimes varies with emphasis or mean- 
ing; as, barum', or (emphatic) ba'rum; ein'mal,*** time 
(numeral) ; eitttnctl', once on a time (indefinite). 

Comparison of Adverbs. 

288. Adjective-adverbs (§146) are compared like ad- 
jectives. In the superlative two forms are used, with a 
difference : 
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(a) The true (or relative) superlative is expressed by 
am -en (dat. §191); as, cr fdjretbt om fdmeHftcn (Don ah 
Itn), the most rapidly (of all). 

(b) The absolute superlative by (mf$ -c (ace. neut. 
up to the) — usually expressed without English article: 
er fdfjricb cmfS f dfmcflftc, most rapidly (very rapidly) ; cr 
antfoortete aufS l}8flid)frc, most politely. 

(c) In a few words the uninflected -ft is used as abso- 
lute superlative. 

As : (iufterft, extremely gittigft, most kindly 

l)8(f)ft, most highly, very gcfafttgft, most obligingly 
m8gli(f)ft, utmost possible — and some others. 

As : aufcerft fd)0tt, extremely beautiful; mflglidjft fd)ttcQ, as 
quickly \as possible ; tUtl @ic C$ gefattigft, do it, if you please. 

Note. — The adverb oft, often, also compares : ofter, am of teftett. 
The form ofterS has absolute sense = rather often (as §193). 

(d) The following are irregular (attributed) forms, as 
§188, b. 

balb, soon et>er, sooner am eljeftett 

gem, gladly Ueber, rather am Itebften, above all 

— also gut, or tooljl, well; feljr or bid, much ; toettig, little, as 

§188. 

289. In some cases meljr, more ; am meiftert, the most, 
are used as auxiliaries of comparison : 

(a) With adjectives not compared ; as, cr tft Ittct)r 
fdjttlb baran afe id), he is more to blame for it than I. 

(b) Or when different qualities are compared ; as, cr 
tft meljr trage al$ bltmm, he is more lazy than stupid. 
Similarly, toetttger fdjfltt, less beautiful, etc. in comparison 
of inferiority. 
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Adverbial Particles — or Modal Adverbs. 

290. German uses freely some adverbs to express deli- 
cate shades of meaning, under varying emphasis — often 
difficult to translate in English. Such are : and), benn, 
bod), ja, mm f mtr, fd)on, toot)! and others. It is impossible 
to illustrate their various uses without very detailed ex- 
amples ; but they should receive careful attention, as a 
marked characteristic of German in contrast with Eng- 
lish — which relies more largely on vocal emphasis, or 
tone. These are sometimes called adverbial particles. 

Position of Adverbs. 

291. The adverb, as verb-modifier, depends largely for 
position on its relation to the verb, and also on emphasis. 

1. 0. The adverb, except in transposed order, may not 
stand between subject and verb, as so often in English. 
As : he then said: er fogte batm; or, batm fagte er. 

b. But sometimes, in inversion, an adverb may stand 
next to the verb, unless the subject is a personal pronoun 
(see §211, e) as, batui fagte enbttd) bcr SSatcr. 

2. Adverbs of time precede other adverbs, and usually 
precede all objects, except personal pronouns. 

3. 5Wid)t, not, modifying the verb (or the entire sen- 
tence), stands usually after all other adjuncts; as, to*} 
Jetme ben aftatm nidjt — to*} Ijabe iljtt fjeute nta^t gefeljen; 
but modifying any other wordj it stands before the word 
it modifies ; as, tttdjt bu Ijaft e$ getatt, not you, etc. 

Note. — 9Htf)t will, however, usually precede a predicate noun or 
adjective, or other part of a verb-phrase ; as, Diet £eit ifl jefct nidjt iibrtg ; 
er wotttc bet un8 ntcfyt ju SDfctttag effen, he would not dine with us. 
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4. In what may be called loose order an adverb phrase, 
especially if long or emphatic, often stands after a trans- 
posed verb ; as, tme fie ba ftanb mit ttmnettben Sfagen, 
as she stood there with weeping eyes; and so especially 
after a separated prefix ; as, cr fal) tatfjerHd) au$ in fcittcn 
luntptgett Sletbem, he looked ridiculous in his ragged 
clothes (§231, b\ 

Other occasional variations will be mentioned later. 



9Kdjt, pleonastic. 

292. The negative nidjt, not, is sometimes used when 
not expressed in English. As : 

{a) In exclamations : ttrie fd)8tt fitigt cr tttcf)t, how beau- 
tifully he sings I 

(J?) After verbs of denial, hindrance, lack, etc. where a 
negative result is implied ; as, tt)a$ t)inbert, ba§ cr nitfft 
foitttttt, what prevents him from coming f toenig fc^tte, ba§ 
er ntdjt ftarb (little lacked that he did not die), he came 
near dying, 

Reading Exercise. 

A Conversation. 

„33alb toirb e$ \a ©omtner unb bann gefyen mir toeg ins 
©ebtrge, ba ift e$ immcr Wfi, abenbS jutoeilen ju HHjl, urn 
braufeen ju fifeen." — „3Bann geljen @te benn?" — „9Bir gefyen 
tyciteftenS 9ttitte ^uni f)in." — ^un, id) toerbe tuoljl in bcr 
©tabt bteiben." — „©ie bletben bod) nid)t ben ganjen @om* 
mer in ber Stabt ?" — „£)od), id) tana f)8d)ften$ auf gtoet 
2Bod)en toegfommen; itfj meinerfeits bleibe eben fo gem tjter 
in ber ©tctbt." — „3Barum benn ?" — „9?un, id) langtnetle mtd) 
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auf bcm 8anbe, ilbcraH tft e$ fo (till; Ijier in ber ©tabt tjat 
man bod) fcinc greunbe unb fcitie SScfri^ttftigung/' — „@te 
follten abet mflglidjft lauge toegfommen, e$ tottrbe 3ty ne n 
aufeerft gut tun; tuenn ntdjt ins ©ebtrge, batin bod) an bic 
@ee, ba ift e$ fetneStoegS fo ftifl; bamate, ate toir nod) im* 
mcr an bic See gingen, fanben ttrir e$ jutoeilen ntdjt rul)ig 
genug. Qtf) gefje felber ganj gcrne an bie See, aber bod) 
tteber aufs 8anb unb am liebften tnS ©ebirge." — rf 2BoMen 
@ic mir gefftHtgft eincn guten Spiafe an bcr <See empfefjlen, 
mo man etntgermafeen gut abcr bod) billig hn £otet feben 
fann?" — „©a$ ift l)ier in Slmerifa fdjtoer ju finben, afleS ift 
gut unb tcucr obcr btftig unb fd)ted)t. 9lid)t im £oteI foil* 
ten <Sic toofynen, fonbem bci cincr ncttcn ftamilie." — „$a* 
toofjl, ba$ ift teidjter gefagt ate getan. $d) l)abe einmal bci 
cincr fogenannten ncttcn gamilic getool)nt, ba nmrbe id) ganj 
ate 9Hitglieb befyanbelt, nur bag fie mir mein ©efb abnalj* 
men."— „5Run, toar ba$. nidjt fdjfln?" — w 5Rein, benn aufs 
befte tt)urbc itf) nidjt befymbelt, id) befam aud) toentg $u effen; 
id) tout e$ ntc^t nodj mat Derfudjen, 2Rttgtieb ciner ncttcn 
gamilie ju toerben; lieber bleibe id) rufjig ju ©aufe. M 

Written Exercise. 

i. In the beginning the boy worked most diligently ; he 
was by no means the best in the class, but still (bod)) he did 
his best. 2. Now he seems to be more lazy than stupid ; he 
works badly and is extremely inattentive in [the] class. 

3. Perhaps he is growing too fast, but do not tell him that 1 

4. He must come at the latest at seven o'clock. 5. She 
wrote me most politely that she would rather stay in the city. 
6. Where are you going ? When shall you be back ? I am 
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going to Berlin, but shall be back at the latest day after to- 
morrow. 7. Max ran quickly home, but the other boy ran 
quicker and arrived there sooner. 8. This exercise is written 
best ; whose is it ? It is mine. 9. Outside it is extremely 
cold, but here in the house it is very warm. 10. Go there, 
please, as quickly as possible, and tell him that I cannot 
come to-morrow. 11. He comes here very often, but I never 
go to his house. 12. These books are mostly German books. 
13. How often did he do it ? He did it three times. 14. The 
mother was silent for a long time, but then she finally said : 
" Do it, if you please." 15. He was here yesterday, but I do 
not know if he will come to-morrow. 16. To-morrow father 
is coming! 

LESSON XXXV. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

293. Conjunctions, besides their logical importance, 
are in German formally important in connection with the 
position of the verb. 

Conjunctions are classed, as in English, into : 

1. Coordinating — which connect coordinate (or sim- 
ilar) sentences. 

2. Subordinating — which introduce dependent (sub- 
ordinate) sentences (clauses). 

294. The coordinating conjunctions are divided into : 

1. The pure conjunctions, or simple connectives. 

2 . Adverbial conjunctions — introductory words which 
express adverbial relation between sentences. 
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The Pure Conjunctions. 

295. (a) The pure conjunctions simply connect sen- 
tences, but do not influence the order of words. 

They are the equivalents of and, but, or, for ; viz. : 
utib, and ober, or 

aber, attein, fonbern, but betm, for 

Note i. — %btx (originally again) qualifies, without contradicting, a 
preceding statement. Slber is often used parenthetically, in sense of 
however (but without comma, §60). 

2. OTetn (= alone, only), meaning but, yet, admits yet excepts from a 
preceding statement ; implies strong contrast. 

3. ©OTtbern (cf . fonbcrtl, to separate) is used only after a negative, and 
introduces an opposite or contradictory statement. All these conjunc- 
tions (except aber = however), stand always at the head of the sentence. 
They belong in fact to neither member, but simply connect the two (as 
in English). 

(b) The successive sentences are, therefore, practically 
independent, and each has its own independent word- 
order. Hence an inversion will not continue unless the 
cause of inversion continues. As : bann fam er jit mtr unb 
id) fragte tljrt (but : unb fogletd) fragte idj tf)n). But note : 

1. After unb the same subject need not be repeated, 
in immediate connection ; as, ba fam er ju tttir unb fragte 
mid) (but : unb fogletd) fragte er mid), if with intervening 
words). 

2. After uttb, in some formal statements, inversion oc- 
curs before a pronoun repeating the subject. As : ber 
£ug fommt urn trier Ul)r an unb faljrt berfelbe urn fitaf 
Ul)r ab, the train arrives at four * clock and leaves at five 
— but this is not to be imitated. 

296. A few other connectives may likewise be used 
independently : 
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(a) Snttoeber, either ( . . . or) ; but it may also cause 
inversion. As : enttoeber er fommt (or enttoeber fommt 
er) obcr cr ttnrb bafb f djreiben, either he will come or he 
will write soon. (Or, also: cr toirb enttoeber fommen 
obcr bafb fdjreiben, he will either, etc.) 

(b) Some adverbs are used as introductory, without 
inversion see (§300). 

Adverbial Conjunctions. 

297. Adverbial conjunctions are properly adverbs 
which, being used as introductory, express relation be- 
tween sentences. Thus used they are followed by inver- 
sion. Standing elsewhere they are mere adverbs. As : 
er toar franf ; be£f)al6 fonttte cr nidjt fommen, or : er fottnte 
be3f)a(b tttdjt fommen, therefore he could not, or he could not 
therefore, etc. 

298. Some of the most common words, used as adver- 
bial conjunctions are : 

alfo, accordingly, so freUtd), indeed 

aud), also, too inbeffen, ho7vever 

ba, there, then (and com- nod), still, yet ; (nor) 

pounds) nun, now 

bcmn, then (time) fo, so, then (and compounds) 

benn, then, therefore fouft, else, formerly 

bemtod), nevertheless Dtetteidjt, perhaps 

behalf), therefore tt)of)l, probably, perhaps 

botf), though, yet, surely JtoCtr, indeed 

tebodj, ho7vever — and others. 

Note. — For jo, as connective, often not translated, see §163, c. 

299. Neither . . . nor is toeber . . . nod), with, inversion 
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when introductory ; as, toeber totH er f ommett, nod) toill er 
fdjreiben, neither will he come nor, etc. But also: er toill 
toeber fommen ttodj fdjreiben, he will neither come, etc. 

300. Some adverbial words are sometimes used as in- 
troductory without causing inversion : 

(a) When they apply to some other word than the 
verb. As: aud) id} tt)Ctr ba, I too was there; nur mcin 
Sruber mar ba. 

(b) Sometimes with emphasis — as if separate from . 
the rest of the sentence. As : bod), ba$ ift nidjt toaljr, 
surely, that is not true; fretlid), id) fann bad ntdjt gtauben, 
indeed, I cannot believe that, etc. 

Subordinating Conjunctions. 

301. (a) The subordinating conjunctions, introducing 
dependent clauses, are followed by transposition. Some 
of the most common are : 

aid, as, when ob, whether (and compounds) 

be&or, elje, before feit(bem), since 

biS, until m fo, if, as (and compounds) 

ba, as, since toafyrettb, while 

batnit, in order that toeif, because 

ba§, that, so that toenn, if, when 

|all$, in case that tt)ie, how, as 

tttbcm, while, as too, where 

ttadjbein, after — and others. 

(b) Some of these words are also used as pure ad- 
verbs; as, ba (and some compounds, §254, note), and 
some others, the word-order distinguishing the sense. 
As : ba fotttlte id) nidjtS l)8ren, then I could hear nothing; 
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ba idj nid>t$ Ijflren fomtte, as I could hear nothing; bamit 

geljett fie fort, with that they go away; bamit ftc fortfleljett, 
in order that they may go away. Others are sometimes 
interrogative; as, ttrie, howl too, where? etc. See also 
§302, below. 

Special Uses of Some Conjunctions. 

302. The various uses of the subordinating conjunctions 
are to be learned by experience. A few important distinctions 
will be here given, where English equivalents might be con- 
fusing. 

1. XU r when, as, marks definite past time (see toetltt). 

2. $a, as, since (logical cause) ; also time past, when 
(like ate). As (manner) is tote ; since (time) is feit f feit* 
bem. 

3. $af} f that, in noun-clauses ; also result = so that; 
sometimes purpose, in order that (usually bttUlit). 

4. 3nbem f while; or as (causal) ; tt)ttl)renb, while (time). 

5. 3*f correlative comparison, with transposition, fol- 
lowed by befto (or je) with inversion {the . . . the). As : 
\t fdfmetter bu nacf) §cmfe taufft, befto fritter bift bu ba, 
the faster you run home, the sooner, etc. 

6. Stttttt, usually adverb, sometimes = now that, seeing 
that (causal). 

7. Obgletd), obfdjon, obtooljt, although — often separ- 
ated ob . . . gleid), etc. 

8. (a) ©0 usually adverb ; rarely = if; sometimes 
(also with aud))= however; as, fo Otel er attd) pra^lt, 
however much he boasts. In archaic use fo is sometimes 
relative pronoun. 

(p) The phrases with fo, as conjunctions, are written 
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as compounds (without ate) : f obalb, f olange, as soon as, 
as long as. As adverbs they are written separately, fo 
batb, fo (ange, so soon, so long. 

9. 2Bci( f because — expresses an actual, definite cause ; 
see ate. 

10. SBeitlt, usually if; of time = when, whenever, fu- 
ture or indefinite (see ate). Followed by oaufy or gleid) 
= even if, although; as, toenn ba$ aud^) toatyc luare, even 
if that were true. 

Note. — SBaiut, when (time) is properly always interrogative, direct 
or indirect. 

11. SBie, interrogative = howl in comparison, see 
§192. Conjunctive, as, how (manner); in time, as, as 
soon as, of contemporaneous or continuous action; fol- 
lowed by aud} = however; as, tone er aud) fyanbelt. 

12. SBa f where; often when; sometimes = if, espe- 
cially in the phrase too ttidjt, if not. 2Bo . . . aud}, when- 
ever. 

Reading Exercise. 

$cr gelelpte #m uttb bet bumme 3tt*8t* 

9lte em geleljrter ©err etnmat reifte, fam cr an einen 
breiten glufe, toortiber fcinc ©rude fiiljrte. £)a cin Hemes 
<Segelboot am Ufcr lag, bat er einen ^ungen, ber barin fafe, 
iljn Uberiufefeen. Dbgteia"} e$ feljr ttrinbtg toar, toar ber 
3unge bod) fofort bereit, e$ ju tun, unb bat ben ©errn ein- 
juftetgen. 9lad)bem er ben Oungen flefragt tyatte, ob er audi 
fegelu Wnne, toorauf ber ^unge natftrlid) „3a u fagte, ftieg 
ber ©err in bad JBoot SBBeil ber ©err ein ©dnilrat nxir, fo 
badjte er, bafc e$ eine gute ©elcgcn^cit fei, ben ^ungen au$* 
jufragen, batnit er erfaljren ffome, ttrie e$ tnit ben ©djuien 
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ber ©egenb ftetye. 2Ufo fagte er gum ^ungcti: „$annft bu 
lefen ?" — „9?ein," fagte ber ^unge. rrSBenn bu nidjt lefen 
fannft, fo ^aft bu eiu SSiertef beineS 8eben$ umfonft getebt/' 
rief ber ©tfjulrat. „$annft bu fdjreiben?" fragte er nad) 
enter SBeite. „9?ein," tuar bie Slnttoort be$ ^ungen. „ £)ann 
^aft bu bie §alfte beineS 8eben3 umfonft getebt," fagte ber 
§err, inbem er beu ^ungen ftrenge anblitfte. £)ann fagte 
er im feierlidjen £one: „£)u faunft and) tool)! nidjt redjnen?" 
— ^ein," tpar bie toeinerlitfie Slnttoort be$ ^ u ^9 e n. „$)ann 
ljaft bu brei SSiertcf beineS i*eben$ umfonft getebt," rief ber 
§err in einem £one, tooDor toiele 8el)rer unb $inber gegittert 
fatten. £)er SBinb Ijatte aber nicfjt Dor ber ©timme be$ 
©tfjutrateS gegittert, fonbern tueljte gerabe bann nod) ftftrfer 
al$ gutoor. Slber ba ber 3^9^ tn feinem grofcen ©demerge, 
brei SSiertel feineS 8eben$ umfonft gelebt gu Ijaben, ntd^t auf 
fein ©egeln acfytete, fo fcfjlug ba$ Heine Soot urn. ©a lagen 
nun bummer Sun$t unb gelefyrter §err beibe im SBaffer* 
„S8nnen ©ie fdjnrimmen ?" rief ber Ounge bem ©errn gu. 
„^em," toar bie Slnttoort. „Dann ljaben ©ie $f)r ganged 
%tbtn umfonft getebt," fagte ber 3^uge unb fcfytoamm rutjig 
an$ 8anb. 

Written Exercise. 

1. As there was no bridge over the river we had to cross 
in a little boat. 2. As we were crossing we asked the boy if 
he could sail. 3. If the boy cannot sail the boat it will up- 
set, for the wind is very strong. 4. The boy, however, said 
that he could sail a boat in the strongest wind. 5. The river 
is not so very broad, but it is very deep. 6. We thought 
that the boat was too small for us all, but the boy said that 
there was room OPlafe) enough and that it was quite safe. 
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7. Either the boat was too small or the wind was too strong, 
but we all got very wet. 8. Therefore we were very glad 
when we reached the other shore. 9. The boy neither spoke 
nor paid attention to what we said ; he had enough to do to at- 
tend to his sailing. 10. Your brother too was there, but he 
did not get so wet because he sat aft. 1 1 . While we were cross- 
ing the wind got stronger. 12. The stronger the wind got, 
the faster the boat sailed and the wetter we got. 13. As soon 
as we reached the other shore we all jumped out very quickly. 
14. After we had paid the boy he asked when we were 
coming back. 15. If we come back 'to-day we must cross 
the river before six o'clock, so that we get home before it is 
quite dark. 16. When did you get home? We got home 
just when it was getting dark. 17. The beautiful river made 
a deep impression on me ; if you ever have an opportunity to 
make the trip you should certainly see the spot where we 
crossed. 18. Well, I think the river is beautiful wherever 
you see it ; although I only saw it but (ttltr) once, yet I shall 
never forget it 1 

LESSON XXXVI. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

303. Prepositions have been briefly treated, Less. XV, 
XVI. Prepositions connect a word — most usually a 
verb — with a secondary object. Hence prepositions are 
said to govern cases, and the preposition, with its object, 
is called a prepositional phrase. 

304. {a) Prepositions are, for the most part, properly adverbs, 
that is, verb-modifiers, and are used as such in both English and 
German; as: look up; come in; go on, etc.; and in German: er 
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ftng an ; er ftanb auf, etc. When used with the verb alone they are 
properly adverbs, and should be so called; when limited or de- 
fined by an object, they are properly prepositions. Thus preposi- 
tions have been expressively called transitive adverbs. Some 
words, however, which are habitually used with an object, are com- 
monly called prepositions, as a distinct part of speech, even when 
used only as adverbs. 

(b) The relations expressed by prepositions are widely various ; 
usually: first, local —position, direction, extent; then, of time; of 
precedence or succession; of cause or effect; of origin and tendency; 
of occasion, circumstance, result ', etc. Their wide transfer of use 
in secondary or derived senses makes their definition very difficult 
— in English no less than in German. 

(c) In German prepositions must be considered in connection 
with the case of the object — a distinction no longer obvious in 
English. The case is really determined, in the first instance, by 
the nature of the action or relation expressed by the verb, though 
often this relation has become obscured. Hence, sometimes more 
than one case with the same preposition; as Lesson XVI ; and often 
more than one preposition in the same or nearly the same sense. 

305. The use of prepositions, in their various senses, is a 
matter of detail and of difficulty, which belongs rather to the 
dictionary and to observation than to the grammar. It 
would be impossible to comprehend even the more important 
uses within elementary limits. The most common prepositions 
are included Lessons XV, XVI. In addition, only a few dis- 
tinctions will be given, where English equivalents might mis- 
lead. 

Notes on Some Prepositions. 
2ttt, auf. 

1 . (a) 9tn, at, to, on, denotes local proximity or contact, or time 
when; as, bit 2Bad)t am 3ftf)etn ; an ber SBanb, on (against) the wall; 
am Hfteere, on the seashore; am 2Jiontag, on Monday, etc. ; or ace, 
an bag SJteer gefyen, to the seashore. 
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(b) $lttf, on, upon, to, for, denotes superposition; auf bctn £ifd)e; 
auf bctn Stteere, at sea; or direction, up on, oti to, auf ben ©erg geljcn ; 
ba^ $tuge auf ettt>a3 fallen, A? keep an eye on; or succession, as, 
<5d)lag auf ®d)lag, blow on blow; or prospective time : auf 2Rontag 
feftfefeen, to appoint for Monday, etc. 

9fo#, turn. 

2. (0) 9fo$, tf*// 1 of , from (within): SBriefc au3 $eutfd)lanb, letters 
from Germany; hence, source (means), au3 (Srfaljrung toiffen, to 
know from (by) experience; material, au3 ©olb gemad)t; or motive, 
au3 (Sitelfeit, from vanity. 

(b) %on,from (a point); removal (away from), transition; also 
(like au8) origin, material; especially agency (by) ; and often of as 
equivalent of genitive, and in various senses. SBon is less specific, 
and more widely used, than au& 

$et, mit. 

3. (a) S5ei f place: by, near, with (proximity), among; time: dur- 
ing; as, beitn fjruljftucf, during (at) breakfast. 

(b) 9Rtt, with (in company); also means, manner; often also as 
adverb, along, together. In phrases: bti tnir, #/ my house; mit 
tntr, w#A me (anywhere) ; bet un§ ©itte, custom among us (with us, 
chez nous)-, id) Ijabe lein ©elb bei tnir, wi'M me. 

Wad), $tt. 

4. (0) fltoefj, tf/fcr, towards, to (of place or direction); according 
to — in this sense, often follows the noun. 

(b) 3u f at, to (usually of persons). Of places, ju implies arrival 
at; or purpose; nad) ber $ird)e geljen is purely local; jur$ird)e, jur 
©djule gefyen, to go to church; with names of persons, to one's 
house; jum ©djneiber gefjen, to the tailor's. Qu is also at, locally; 
ju #aufe, at home; nad) $aufe f home. 

fiber, am. 
?. (a) fiber, 0&rc/<?, <wr, about, concerning; time: beyond, after, 
{b) Vim, around, about, for. fiber etmaS ftreiten, to contend about 
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— urn ettoaS ftreiten, to contend for (a prize); itber eitt 3aljr alter, 
over a year older j urn cin $at)X Alter, older by a year (excess). 

8or, fur. 

6. (a) $or, in front of before; hence from (before); bor einem 
flie^en, to flee from; also cause (for); to or greube meinen, to weep 
for joy. Of time past, ago; bor jluei %a§Ttn, two years ago. 

(b) gfftr, originally same as bor ; now usually for, in behalf of 
in place of purpose; usually English for. 

Other distinctions might be added, but these include the cases 
most likely to be mistaken by the student. 



Prepositional Phrases: Special Forms. 

306. A prepositional phrase is usually made up of a prepo- 
sition with its noun or pronoun object. But also : 

(a) Sometimes with an adverb or adverb phrase. As : auf 
hnmer, for ever ; infofern, insofar, etc. 

(b) Or, a second preposition is added, adverbially. As: 
bon nun an, from now on ; bon Qugenb auf, from youth up, etc. 

(c) Or an adverb — especially Ijer or Ijin, or their compounds ; 
as, urn un§ f>er, all around us; nad) ber 6tabt Ijin, to the city; 
er 309 in Me ©tabt Ijinein — au8 ber ©tabt f)erau§. 

Note. — Such adverbials are also written as verb-prefixes; as, al8 er 
au8 ber @tabt IjerauSging — but usage is variable. 

307. Some words used in English alike as adverbs or prep- 
ositions — or even as conjunctions — are in German distin- 
guished by form. As before: adv. born, border; prep, bor; 
conj. bebor ; behind: adv. fjtnten ; prep, {jittter; under: adv. 
UTtten; prep, miter, etc. Such forms must be carefully noted 
and distinguished. 
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Reading Exercise. 

Sim ©onntag tear id) bet £errn ©djmibt, bem Stinftter. 
£)a fal) id) ein nnmberfd)5ne8 4BiIb an ber SBanb Ijangen, e$ 
l)ie& „am 2Keer." & toar ein 33ilb gu £eine$ 8ieb „am 
2fteer." 2luf feinem £ifdf)e lagen gerabe t)iele ihmftfadjen 
aus granfreitf) unb 3tatf en - ®<* ^ au * Srfa^rung toeife, 
bag er genie tiber itatienifdfje $unft fpridfjt, fo fmg id) an h 
beutfdje Sunft gegen ttalienifdjc gu toben, unb balb ftritten 
torir un$ tiber italienifdfje unb beutfdje ihmft. Tiam geigte er 
mir eine (Statue au$ 2D?armor unb fagte, er Ijatte lange fein 
Sluge barauf gefyabt, aber ber ^3rei^ ware ifmt immer gu ijoty 
getoefen, ba ber Sitbfyauer, ein gang pmger 3Kann unb frtiJje* 
rer ©djtiler t)on ilmt, aus Sitelfeit fie nur gegen einen fyoljen 
$rei3 derfaufen toottte. * * * * -3d) bat £>erm ©rfmttbt, 
mit mir einen ©pagiergang auf ben 33erg gu madfjen unb 
nad)l)er bei mir gu effen- (£r fagte aber, er mtiffe mit feiner 
grau gur $irrf)e, toerbe aber fpater gegen Slbenb gu mir l)er* 
umfommen, toeun id) bann gu §aufe toare. $d) bat iljn, 
feine grau {a mttgubringen, foaS er mir and) Derfprad). — 
§eute tiber adf)t Sage getjt er an bie ©ee mit feiner garni* 
fie unb tjor §erbft toerben toir un$ nidjt tmeberfeljen. — $d) 
Ijabe §errn ©dratibt toon ^ugenb auf gefannt; at$ er au$ 
unferer ©tabt toeggog, Ijabe icf) ifyn fefyr bermifct ©Itidflidjer* 
weife tear e$ nid)t auf immer* 

Written Exercise. 

1. Mr. S. has a new picture hanging (infin.) on the wall; he 
showed it to me on Monday when I was at his house. 2. On 
his table I saw a small statue made by a former pupil 
of his (say : one of, etc.). 3. For love of the young man 
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(bem iwtgett 3ftatm gtt tftebe) he had bought the statue, al- 
though it had many defects. 4. Afterwards we took a walk 
up the hill, from where (rjOtt too au$) one has a beautiful view, 
and then to the school of arts, where I formerly studied. 
5. In front of the school stands a statue of the* founder 
by ah American sculptor. 6. To-day week the school closes 
and then we shall go to the seaside for the summer. 7. I 
shall be in the city on weekdays, but my family will be away. 
8. Mr. S. must now be at sea, for he sailed (abfafyrett) yester- 
day on (mtt) the " Deutschland " for (ttad)) Hamburg. 9. He 
has been living here on the Rhine several years. 10. He 
begged me to keep an eye on his house while he was away. 
1 1. I know from experience how things are often stolen when 
a house stands empty. 12. He promised to write me from 
Germany. 13. My sister was at church with Mrs. S. on Sun- 
day. 14. Mrs. S. almost wept for joy when she told my sister 
that they were going to Germany. 15. She spoke about her 
mother, whom she had not seen for a long time (fett lattge), 
16. I have often argued with Mr. S. about art, but we have 
always been good friends. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

SPURIOUS (or secondary) prepositions. 

308. In addition to the more common prepositions (proper) 
a number of other words, originally adverbs, nouns, adjec- 
tives or participles — sometimes compounds or phrases — 
are used as prepositions ; that is, with cases of nouns. (Com- 
pare in English concerning, notwithstanding, in spite of, etc.). 

A list of the more important of these is here given. 
Remark. — It is difficult to draw the line between the two classes 
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of prepositional words. Some of the latter class have been given 
already for convenience (§165), but will be now repeated for reference. 

Note. — When used with more than one case, the word is listed 
under the prevailing form. See the Notes below. 

309. {a) Spurious prepositions governing the genitive : 



anftatt, or ftatt, instead op 
aufeerljalb, outside of* ' 
biegfeit(S), on this side of 
fyalb, f>alben, Ijalber, on account 

— for sake — of 3 
inmitten, in the midst of 
imterljalb, within* 
jenjett(8), beyond 
fraft, by virtue of 
langS, along* 
laut, according to* 



oh (rare), on account of 
oberljalb, above* 
trofc, in spite of* 
urn . ♦ . wi\ltn t for the sake of 4 
ungead)tet, notwithstanding 6 
unfem r irmoeit, not far from 
nermittelft, by means of 
toerntbge, by force of 
toaljrenb, during* 
roegett, on account of 8 
jufolge, in consequence of 6 



mittelS, mittelft, by means of 

Notes. — 1. Slnftott is sometimes divided; as, an tneiner ©tatt (ftatt). 

2. Also with dative — more rarely. 

3. After the object (see 6, below). 

4. The case enclosed between ; as, urn ©otte* Kitten. 

5. With genitive when before, with dative when after, the object. 

6. Rarely with dative. 

(b) With the personal genitives (§207) $alb(en), tt>egen, (urn) . . . 
tttfflen form compounds, with inserted -(e)t-. As : fetnetfjalb(en), for 
his sake; tneinetroegen, for my sake, as for me; urn ftljretnriHen, for 
your sake ; unferrroegen, euertljalben, etc. (an older form was tnei* 
nenttoegen, etc.). 

(c) Spurious Prepositions with the Dative: 
auftcr, outside of, besides x nftdjft, next to 
binnen, within (usually time) 1 nebft, along with 



entgegen, against, towards* 
gegeniibet, opposite* 
gemitfj, according to* 
gleid}, like 



ob, over (local), see a 3 
famt, together with 
jufolge (see a) 4 
auroiber, against* 
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Notes. — 1. Rarely with genitive. 

2. Usually after the object. 

3. Rare. 

4. Usually with dative. 

(d) Spurious Prepositions with the Accusative. 

big, ////, as far as 1 entlang, along* 

fonber, without* 

Notes. — 1. Usually with other prepositions, as &t$ an, 6t8 auf, etc. 
Except before names of places and in time phrases, as bi8 Berlin; MS 
tnoi'fleit, till to-morrow. 

2. Usually after the noun. 

3. Now only in a few phrases. 

Remark. — Some of the above words are still used in their original 
sense as adverbs, etc. Others appear also as conjunctions — the order 
of words, as usual, showing the use. 



Reading Exercise. 

©ciit obcr tiiefjt @eiit? 

g gfifyre nb ber 9latf)t fyatte bcr arme SSater roenig gefcfjlafen, 
teils feiner $ranff)eit toegen, teilS toegen feiner ©elbforgen. 
Uti£ead>tet be$ fc^Cnen SBetterS, ungeatfjtet be8 ^errltcj>en @on* 
nenfd)ein$, ber ttberall aufeerjalb be$ §aufe$ atteS beleucfjtete, 
ging cr fdjtoermiitig unb langfam bie @trafte entlang. (Sr 
tear bis an bie ©telle gefommen, too bie ©trafte tangs be8 
glttftcfjenS fityrte, ba$ toegen be$ geftrigen tjeftigerTUiegen^ 
fyodf) angefcfytootten fear, ^enfeits be$ ftlufedjens, intnitten 
einer griinen SBiefe, toeibeten bie $Ulje femes SftadjbarS, ber 
trofc feiner ©cfylecfjtigfeit, {a fogar DermBge feiner Uneljrtuf)* 
feit, ein toofjlfyabenber 2Rann getporbenliar. Unb er felber, 
ber um feiner ®tauben$ toiflen fo Diet getitten, ber immer 
berfucfjt fjatte, bent SBorte (SotteS gemafe ju Ijanbetu, toar nun 
fogar taut be$ 2anbe$gefefee$ ein SJefEredjer, nur roeit er jjjg 
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nerljalb feineS ©aufes, inmjiien feiner gamilie, anberS gu 
feinem ®otte betete ate feme 5Kad)barn! SBarum tear er 
nebft feiner gamitie fo i)art t)on ®ott beftraft, toarum nidjt 
ber 9?ad)bar famt feiner gamilie, bie toafyrfyaftig bem ©cfefee 
®otte3 jutoiber ljanbetten? Unhriltfttrlid) ftteg in ifmt ber 
®ebanle auf: „2Barum nod) einen £ag burd)Ieben, ber bod) 
nid)t$ bringt au^ej. Summer unb ©Emergen? SBarum nidjt 
bem £obe entgegengeljen, bem £obe, ber bid) bod) binnen 
fuqer grift ereifen toirb? Sift bu ob beiner ©ilnben be* 
ftraft? toarnm nidjt ber SKadjbar ?" — ®teid) bem £iob be$ 
alten XeftamentS fto** *> er ® a * cr & a un *> liberie mit feinem 
®otte. 

Written Exercise. 

1. In spite of his illness the old man slept well during 
the night. 2. On account of the warm sunshine he wanted 
to be outside of the house, not within the four walls of his 
sick-room (Sranfengimmer). 3. By means of his stick he 
crawled slowly out into the sunshine. 4. He crawled then 
to the bench next to the house-door. 5. He saw his daughter 
not far from the house in the midst of her little children, with 
whom she was playing. 6. Beyond the road his son was 
working in the fields. 7. The wagons of the peasants were 
passing along the road in front of the house, they were driving 
to the fair along with their wives and children. 8. Notwith- 
standing his illness the old man felt a strong desire to live, 
to live only for the sake of living, for around him was nothing 
but life. 9. Within a few months, perhaps days, he must 
leave this beautiful world, which in spite of trouble and sick- 
ness he loved so much. 10. According to the Bible he had 
lived longer than [the] most men, for he was eighty years old. 
11. Instead of (see §67) death he desired life, to live like the 
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men of the Old Testament, two hundred years or more. 
12. "In the midst of life we are in (hn) death," murmured 
the old (man). 

LESSON XXXVIII. 

THE NUMERALS. 

The numerals call for but little grammatical statement ; but in accord- 
ance with usage the leading forms are given. 

The Cardinals. 

310. The cardinals closely resemble their English 
equivalents. Note however : 

(a) In compounds, the units precede the fens, with conjunc- 
tion {2&,four and twenty). 

{b) With tyunbert, tcmfenb, the indefinite article is omitted; 
but cin tcmfenb, one thousand, etc. 



1 einS (ein, eine, ein), one 


1 7 ftebjeljn, seventeen 


2 jmet, two 


18 adjtgeljn, eighteen 


3 brei f three 


19 neunjeljn, nineteen 


4 Diet, four 


20 gftangig, twenty 


5 \xm\,five 


21 ein unb jiDanjig, twenty-one 


6 fed)3, six 


22 jroei unb jfoanjig 


7 fieben, seven 


23 brei unb gtoanjig, etc. 


8 adjt, eight 


30 brei&ig, MzWy 


9 neurt; nine 


31 ein unb breifjig 


10 ^n, ten 


32 jtuet unb bretjjig, etc. 


1 1 elf, eleven 


40 bitxfrQ, forty 


12 jtoBlf, twelve 


50 ftothifrji/ty 


13 bretfceljn, thirteen 


60 fed^ig, sixty 


14 bierjeljn, fourteen 


70 fiebjtg, seventy 


15 \fox\yfyx\, fifteen 


80 acfyatg, «£*# 


16 fed)$ef)tt, sixteen 


90 neunjig, ninety 
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100 fjunbert, a hundred 1000 tcmfenb 

101 ljunbert (unb) eins 2000 jmci taufcnb 

102 ljunbert (unb) jiuet 3875 brei taufcnb adjt $un= 
120 ^unbert (unb) jnian$tg bcrt fiinf unb ftebjig 
125 ljunbert fiinf unb jnianjig 100,000 ljunbert taufenb 

200 jmci Ijunbert 1 ,000,000 eine Million' 

300 brei ljunbert 2,000,000 jtoci 9ttittionen 

Note. — The old form eltf for elf is still occasionally met with. Often, 
the forms funfjeljn, funfjig; fc*«jc^n, fedjfyig; ficbcngc^n, ftebenjtg. Rare- 
ly — poetic — the old forms jtueen, Jtoo, two. 

2. The compounds of units and tens are often written in one word ; 
as, breiunb$roan$ig. 

311. 3tt>ei, brei have a genitive jtoeter, breier, and a dative 
gtoeietl, breietl, which are used when the case is not otherwise 
indicated; as, 

ba$ Urtctl gtoeter ftreunbe, the id) l)abe e$ nur jroeten gefagt, 
judgment of two friends. I have told it only to two. 

Note. — SBeibe, bie beiben (§264,3) is used instead of gtoei, for the 
two, or a definite (only) two. 

312. Other simple numerals sometimes take -en in the 
dative plural, when used without a noun — more rarely a 
plural form -e; as, ber $brttg faljrt ttttt fedjfert, the king drives 
with six {horses) ; afte 33iere, all fours. But they usually re- 
main unaltered. 



Expressions of Time (o'clock). 

313. (a) For the hours of the day the cardinal number is 
used with Uljr, o'clock (as indeclinable), and the fractions are 
counted, usually, on the next hour ; as : 

2Bie Diet Uljr tft e$? what o'clock is it? 

g« tft bier Uljr, it is four o'clock. 

t£$ ift ettt SJtertet auf fiinf , it is a quarter past four (on five). 
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<S$ tft l)Cttb fitttf, it is half past four {half five). 
(53 tft brci SStertel (auf) f ilnf, it is a quarter to five. But 
also : ein SStertef toor fttnf ; or, brci SSicrtel nad) Dier. 
Urn tmetriel Uljr, at what o'clock ? Um f iinf (Ul)r), etc. 

(J?) The minutes are expressed with the prepositions t>or, 
before ; nad), after, (sometimes hi, fiber, respectively). As : e8 
ift jeljn aftinutett toor elf (or, in jeljtt 3Ji. elf), it is ten minutes 
to {before) eleven; e$ ift gel)n SBMnuten nad) trier (or itber trier), 
it is ten minutes past four. 

Numeral Idioms. 

314. (a) Quantitative nouns of measure, weight or value, 
except feminines in -e, are used collectively in the singular, 
without inflection, after a numeral, and a following qualitative 
noun (of hind) is without case inflection. As: gefyn gttjs 
fang, ten feet (foot) long; bret ?Pfunb Jfyee, three pounds of 
tea; jttJCi $<wr §anbfd)ulje, two pair(s) of gloves; ba$ loftet 
Dier 2Rarf jdjn pfennig, four marks ten pfennigs. But, jtoet 
£affen £l)ee, to* r^J" of tea. 

(b) The singular of HSlaXiXi is used, uninflected, in collec- 
tive sense ; as, 
eine piaffe — eine Sompagnie eine Slrmee Don 20,000 3Kann, 

— Don JtDCmjtg 90?ann, a an army of 20,000 men. 

class — a company of twenty 

men. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. $m ©ornmer ftetjen toir um fycttb fed)3 auf, tut SBin* 
tcr erft um l)atb fieben. 2. Unfere @d)ule fttngt um adjt 
Utjr morgenS an, aber toir mttffen um brei SStcrtel adjt fdjon 
ba fein. 3. 23on unferem ©aufc nad) ber ©djute geljt man 
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erne 93iertetftunbe, alfo geljen tirir urn Ijalb acfjt tamer au$ 
bem £aufe. 4. Um elf Uljr fyaben ttrir jeljn Sflinuten ^aufe 
unb um einS ift bie ©tfjule au$. — 5. ©eftern fragte ber 8elj* 
rer ben grife: „9Bie Diet ftnb f edjSmal jtoBtf?" unb grife 
fagte: „gttnf unb fecfjjig." 6. 5Da fagte ber Seljrer iljm, er 
fotte ba3 SinmaleinS lernen. @etf)$mal jntflf finb bod) jtoei 
unb ftebjig! 7, 9Bir finb fiinf unb gtoanjig 2Kann in ber 
$laffe, aber grifc, glaube id), ift ber biimmfte. 8. $Keulidf) 
fragte ber tfeljrer ben grife: „9Benn bu fiir jtoei ®la$ 33ier 
funfgig pfennig bejaljlft, true triel mufct bu fitr brei ®la$ 
Sier bejal)len?" £)a fagte ftrife: „3tf) bejaljle ntd)tS baftir!" 
9. ©er Seljrer tear toutenb, aber tour lacfjten atte, benn ber 
SSater t)on ftrifc ift ja SSiertoirt unb grifc bejaljlt barum nidjtS. 
33ietteidf)t ift ber ftrife botf) nicfyt fo bumm! 10. @r ift brei* 
jeljn $a\)X alt unb feine ©cfytoefter ift gttrtlf, fie ift aber triel 
lliiger al$ er. 11. 2Bie idf) fie neuttdf) fragte: „933ie Diet finb 
ljunbert atfjt unb jiflanjig mit acfjt bitJtbiert?" fagte fie gleidf): 
„@ecf)geljn." ©ie fann aber fdjnett redjnen! 

9Bie em Stubent rennet* 

gin ©tubent fam ju einem greunbe unb fagte: ^u, 1 
leitje mir mal 2 jeljn SDiarf !" — „£)a$ tut mir tetb," fagte fein 
ftreunb, „aber idf) Ijabe felbft nur fiinf 2Karf unb mug bamit 
ben ©cfjufter bejaljten; fonft tftte idf) e$ gem." „®ut," fagte 
ber ©tubent, „ba3 geljt fdfjon. ®ib mir beine fiinf 2Karf, bie 
anberen fiinf fannft bu mir fcfyulbig bleiben. £)einen ©dfjufter 
fannft bu bann mit ben fitnf 3Rarf bejaf)leu, bie id) bir ftfjul* 
big bin." 

1 1 say! "just. 
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Written Exercise. 

1 . With what train are we going to Berlin to-morrow ? There 
is a train at a quarter past seven ; if we get up at six or half 
past five we could breakfast here at (in) the hotel. 2. Well, 
tell the waiter that we want to have the bill I 3. There it is, 
how much is it? Twenty-five marks and fifty pfennigs, ten 
marks for the room, ten marks for the supper and breakfast, 
and the fifty pfennigs are for two glasses of beer. 4. The 
room is rather dear ; it is small enough, about ten feet long, 
and the beds are not (feme) six feet, for my bed is too short 
for me. 5. Things are not cheap here, I paid ten marks for 
two pairs of gloves. 6. Well, if the gloves are good that is 
not too dear. 7. How many inhabitants has this town? 
About a hundred thousand, I think. 8. At what o'clock 
shall we arrive in Berlin ? At half past one ; it is about six 
hours by train (mtt bem $uge). 9. How much is the ticket ? 
About fifteen marks. 10. What o'clock is it now? It is 
already ten minutes past ten ; let us go to bed, for we must 
get up early to-morrow. 11. I owe you thirty-three marks; 
here is a fifty-mark bill, can you change ? Yes, here are sixteen 
marks, now I owe you a mark. 12. How much is a mark ? 
A mark is (has) a-hundred pfennigs; in American money a 
mark is about twenty-five cents. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

NUMERALS, CONTINUED : THE ORDINALS. 

315. The ordinal numerals are inflected adjectives 
formed from the cardinals from 2 to 19 by adding -t; 
from 20 upwards, by adding -ft — the suffix in compound 
numbers being added only to the last. 
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(a) (&tfi, first, is irregular; britt, third, shortens the vowel; 
cidjt, eighth^ drops t. 

(b) The ordinals never occur uninflected, but only in strong 
or weak forms; as, tnein abetter <5oIjn; ba$ britte £au$, etc. 
They are usually preceded by the definite article. Thus : 

1st ber, bie, ba% erfte, the first 

2d „ „ „ atoeite, the second 

3</ „ „ „ britte, the third 

4th „ „ „ toierte, the fourth 

Sth „ „ „ fihtfte, the fifth 

6th „ „ „ fed)fte (fed)3te), the sixth 

yth „ „ „ ftebente, the seventh 

Sth „ „ „ ad)te, the eighth 

19M „ „ „ neunjefinte, the nineteenth 

20th „ „ „ jroanjigftc, the twentieth 

21 st „ „ „ em unb jnxmjigfte, the twenty first 

22d „ „ „ jtoei unb jwanjigfte, the twenty-second, etc. 

30M „ „ „ brei&igfte, the thirtieth 

31J/ „ „ „ em unb breifctgfte, the thirty first, etc. 

Soth „ „ „ fitnfaigfte, the fiftieth 

100th „ „ „ Ijunbertfte, the hundredth 

101st „ „ „ Ijunbert unb erfte, the hundred-andfirst 

200th „ „ „ jtoetfnmbertfie, the two-hundredth 

1000th „ „ „ taufenbfte, the thousandth 

„ ,, n le^tc, the last 

Note i. — $>er, Me, bo« anbere, the other, is sometimes used for the 
second. 

2. From nnetriel, how many, is formed an interrogative ordinal, ber, 
bie, ba« ttrtetneffte, or mteuielte; as, ber ttriebtelfte tfl ba«, how many is that? 
ben roieoieften (Xag) Ijaben tuir tyeute, what day of the month is it to-day? 

Expressions of Date. 

316. (a) In giving the day of the month, the ordinal is 
used elliptically, without preposition (lag Don being implied) ; 
as, eft ift ber fitofte 2foguff, it is the fifth (day) of August 
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(£) In naming a date, the dative ordinal with an (an bent 
contracted to am) is used, or — especially m dating a letter 
— the simple accusative ; as, er ftarb am geljnten 3Kat, — or 
ben geljnten 2ttat, he died (on) the tenth of May; Softon, ben 
gefynten 9ttai. 

Note. — When figures are used, the endings — (f)te / -{f)tetl are some- 
times written, but often omitted; as ber lOte or ber 10. 27toi; am 20flen 
or am 20. 2ftat — the period marking the abbreviated ordinal. 

317. The date of the year is given by the cardinal num- 
ber, usually preceded by tltt (in bem) $ a fy r ( e )/ ** the year; 
as, Napoleon ftarb (tm Qafyxt) adjtjet)n ljunbert etnunbjhmnjtg ; 
Napoleon died in (the year) 1821, (but not in alone). 

318. The names of the days of the week and of the months 
are (usually with the article) the masculine nouns : 

©orm'tag, Sunday Sanuar/ ', January ftu'li, J*fy 

9Kon'tag, Monday Sebntar/, February ftuguft', August 

fttenS'tag, Tuesday 9RSrj r March ©extern' 'ber, September 

TOtt'rood), Wednesday Styril', April Ofto'ber, October 

S)on'ner3tag, Thursday Wtai, May ■ifto&em'ber, November 

JJrei'tag, Friday Su'ni, J une %tytm'btx f December 
©onn'abenb, or (SamS'tag, Saturday 



Numeral Derivatives and Compounds. 

319. From the cardinals are formed : 

(a) The variatives — indeclinable adjectives — in -ertei, 
meaning kind; as, einerlei, $lueier(ei, of one kind, two kinds, 
etc. " • 

(b) The multiplicatives — inflected adjectives — in -fad), or 
-fSltig : as, einfadj, simple; ^rocifadj, double, etc. 

(c) Adverbs in -tnal, meaning time ; etn'tnal, jroei'tnat, once, 
twice, etc. 
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320. From the ordinals are formed : 

(a) Adverbs in -enS (§286,*;); erftett3, jtoeitertS, brittenS, 
thirdly, etc. 

(b) Fractional (nouns) in -tcl (£etl, part) ; as, ein SBiertet, a 
fourth, etc. 

(c) Fractional adjectives (uninflected), by adding tjalb to the 
next higher unit; as, britte^atb £aler, two and a half (the third 
a half). 

Note i. — For one and a half, anbertljalb is used for gtreiteljalb. 
2. The noun half is bte £atfte. For the adjective fyaib, half see 
§I47> 3. 

Reading Exercise. 

&m »rtef. 

^tfabefyljta, b. 2ten (or 2.) 3<unt, 1905. 
•®eel)rter ©err $temfd)mtbt ! 

£)a mein ©ruber mid) gebeten l)at, Oljnen feme ©rlebniffe 
in ©eutfdjlaub gu bertdjten, [0 ttritt id) berjudjen, feme ©itte 
gu erfttflen. £)afc er nicfyt felber fdjreibt, miiffen @te ent* 
fdjulbigen ; ©te toiffen ia, true fdjtoer e$ pit, auf SReifen erne 
grofce Sorrefponbenj gu fiiljren. 

aWetn ©ruber ift am IT ten Sfyril nad) ©eutfcfylanb abge* 
fatjren. <3ein erfter ©rtef toar au% ©erlin, er Ijatte it)n ben 
erften 9Wat gefcfyrieben. (Sr fdjrieb, er mare ben 2 7 ten 2tyril 
in ©amburg gefonbet, fjatte fid) jtoet Stage in btefer number* 
fdjBnen <Stabt aufgetjalten unb mare am britten £age, alfo 
am 29ten 2tyril, naty ©erltn gef at)ren. — Watf) atfjt £agen 
ert)ielten ttrir einen gtoeiten ©rief, audj au$ ©erlin, toortn er 
unter anberem fdjrieb: „£)en erften ©onntag Ijier in £)eutfd)* 
lanb Ijabe idj fefyr rut)tg berbradjt 3d) h)ar ben ganjen Jag 
bei meinem Dnfel. ©r riet mtr natf) einer Hetneren ©tabt 
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gu geljen, toenn id) fdjnett ©eutfdj ternen toottte. gr fagte: 
,@rftenS trifft man in einer Heineren ©tabt fetyr toenige obcr 
feme 2lmerifaner ober gngfftnber; gtoeiteus Ijaben bie ©ntool)* 
ner fctbft meljr ^eit unb 8uft,mit einem 2iu$tiinber gu fprc* 
d&en; unb brittenS tft ba$ 8eben diet bitfiger al$ in ^Berlin.' 
2lu$ biefen breierlei Oritnben benfe id) nun nad) ©iiffelborf 
am Styein ju getjen; bie ©tabt fott ttmnberfdjito fein, unb id) 
I)abe bafelbft einen $reunb, cinen ©eutfdjen, ber fur$e £t\t 
in Slmerifa toar. @r Ijat mid) eingefaben, anberttjalb 3ttonate 
bei ttmt gu bteiben, toenn ntdjt fogar ISuger,im ftatte e$ mir 
ba gefflttt." — £)ann erljtelten tt)ir tefcten 2ttontag [einen brit* 
ten 33rief, unb gtoar au« £)uffelborf, gefdjrieben ben 12ten 
3ttai. ©r fd)rieb,er toare Don ber ©tabt einfad) entgiidt. 

$n ber ©offnung, baft ©ie unb bie lieben O^rigen fid) atte 
tooljl befmben,unb mit freunblidjem ©rufte Don un8 alien 
Derbleibe id) $l)re 

2lnna ©ieberS. 

Written Exercise. 

New York, Sept. 6th, 1905. 
My dear Father, 

I arrived here yesterday, the 5 th September. We had 
fine weather nearly the whole voyage, only the last two days 
were a little stormy. There were 560 steerage, 140 second- 
cabin and 136 first-cabin passengers on board. Three 
quarters of the cabin-passengers were Americans, but in the 
steerage were mostly Slavs. I am glad to be back in Amer- 
ica, although I liked Germany very well. I shall stay here at 
my aunt's till the 8th, so you can expect me home on the 
10th. College commences on the 1st October, so I shall have 
nearly three weeks at home. I have learnt a good deal of 
German in the four months, at least I think so. I hope you 
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received my last letter from Germany, written on August the 
26th. Your last letter of the 18th I got in Hamburg, it was 
brought to me on the steamer. Hoping to see you all soon 
and with love to all 

Your loving son x Ernst. 

Goethe was (ttmrbe) born the twenty-eighth of August, 1 749, 
and died the twenty-second of March, 1832, in his 83d year. 
Schiller was born the tenth of November, 1759, an( * died the 
ninth of May, 1805, therefore in his 46th year. 



LESSON XL. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

321. Interjections are in part natural exclamations, 
more or less common to all languages. Others are words 
or phrases used as exclamations. As: auf, up! tueg, 
away! toeiter, go on (further) ; fyereut, come in, etc. 

322. An infinitive or a perfect participle is sometimes used 
absolutely (or elliptically) in sense of an imperative ; as, eh> 
ftetgen, get in (all aboard) ; mtSgefttegen, get out (all out), etc. 

323. In general, interjections stand apart from the struc- 
ture of the sentence. But sometimes they are construed with a 
case, or a phrase, marking the source or object of the feeling 
expressed. As : £) be$ ©Ittd ftdjett, oh, the happy man ! toti) 
mix, woe is me! pfttt ttber ben ftetgen, fie on the coward! etc. 

Note. — 8eiber, alas! I regret [to say — properly a comparative ad- 
verb, may be used independently, as interjection ; as, letber ! id} fann 
nidjt; or as an adverb ; as, fetter fann id) nid)t (or id) fann (eiber nt<f)t, 
§297). 

i$etn $)id) liebenber ©oljn. 
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Many interjections are abridged words or phrases — sometimes dis- 
guised oaths — and often of much etymological interest. 



PARTS OF SPEECH — SUMMARY. 

An elementary view of the several parts of speech being 
now completed, a few words of review may be added. 

324. As in the verb (Less. XXXIII), so in all the parts of 
speech, obvious evidence is seen of the essential kinship between 
German and English. The details of this kinship belong to com- 
parative grammar; but its most essential features, as well as the 
most striking differences between the two languages, may be help- 
fully availed of even in elementary study. 

325. In general, German has larger inflection than English. 
This is true especially of nouns and adjectives; also of pronouns; 
— to a less degree of verbs. This makes the study of German at 
first seem difficult. But such inflections as are retained in English 
are, in general, closely akin to those in German. The chief diffi- 
culties, which require most careful attention, are : 

(a) The classification and inflection of nouns ; 
{b) The inflection and concord of adjectives; 

(c) The inflection of strong verbs — yet these are hardly 
more irregular than in English ; 

(d) The forms and use of the modal verbs, and the sub- 
junctive mood — and, in addition, distinctively idiomatic 
forms, or phrases, peculiar to one or the other of the two 
languages. 

326. Yet though for these and other reasons — particularly its 
strange type — German at first seems difficult, it soon becomes 
easy and pleasurable — especially from the constant recognition 
not only of kindred forms, but of kindred genius and essential 
sisterhood between these two great languages of literature and of 
life. 
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327. Besides its larger inflections, German has also much 
greater facility of word-composition than English, as well as a 
more elaborate system of derivation. But the general principles 
of composition, derivation and accent are the same in both lan- 
guages — especially so far as (in all its most essential features) 
English is of Germanic origin. 

328. The intimate relation between German and English is, 
however, not always obvious at first sight. Many forms and 
words of like origin — or cognates — have diverged, in form or 
meaning or in both, so that the relationship is not at once recog- 
nized. Attention to such changes will be helpful to the learner. 
Some of the more constant of these changes will be noted here- 
after, in an Appendix. In many cases the kinship is at once ob- 
vious. 

329. To the generally larger inflection in German corresponds, 
naturally, a more elaborate syntax — which, however, is to some 
degree simplified by greater precision in the order of words — 
especially in the position of the verb. Thus sentences which 
would be hardly possible in English become perfectly clear in 
German. Yet the general principles of syntax in German and in 
English are nearly the same. Some of the more important points 
of difference remain to be shown hereafter. 



Reading Exercise. 

SefeftiWe* 

1. 
5Die beutfdjen Sifenbaljnen geljtfren metftenS bcm ©taate, 
nur Hetnere, fogenannte „<SefunbuTbat)nen," geljdren ^rtoatge* 
feflfdjaften. Wan fatm erfter, jtoeiter, britter, trierter ®faffe 
in ©eutftfjlcmb fatjren- Slber bte fdjnetteren 3uge tjaben ge* 
tt>bt)nKcf) feme bierte Slaffe. $)te trierte Slaffe tft tnetftenS 
fttr Slrbetter, bte otetteitfjt Don eincm Drt ju einem anbern 
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jur Slrbeit geljen. £)a man letber fel)r toenig (SJepttcf fret \)at, 
fo utmmt bcr SDeutfdje oft feljr trie! ^anbgeptttf in ba$ Soupd 
mit SefonberG tft bieS ber $atl in britter unb tnerter 
$faffe, SSierte Slaffe tft feljr gut bafiir eingerid)tet, ba bte 
©tfce nur an ben ©eiten be$ 933agen$ angebractyt finb unb in 
ber 2ftttte alfo otel ^lafe fiir ©eptitf iibrig bletbt. Qn einer 
©mfid)t ift btefeS feljr bequem, benn, fatte man feinen ©ift 
mefyr befommt, fo fann man ftd) auf fern ®tpdd fyinfefcen. 
Deutfdje ©tubenten reifen oft oterter ftlaffe, toeil e« feme 
fitnfte gibt ftrttljer fagte man in SDeutfdjtanb: „3n ber 
erften Slaffe reifen nur gnglSnber, retake Slmerifaner unb 
barren." — &)t ber $ug abffiljrt, ruft em ©afynbeamter: 
„@infteigen nadj ^Berlin !" (ober toofyin ber £ug gerabe fiiljrt), 
ober audj: „©ngefttegen nadj Berlin!" 33ei ber 2lnfunft ttrirb 
auSgerufeu: „2lu$geftiegen !" ober *2lu$fteigen!" SBenn man 
umfteigen mu&, fo l)flrt man: „Umfteigen uad) JBertiu!" ober 
„Umgefttegeu!" 

U. 
„9lufgefeffeu !" fommanbierte ber ©ufarenunteroffijter, unb 
ba$ SBort toar faum au$ feinem SKunbe, fo fagen bie §ufa^ 
ren im ©attel. 9?ur einer fiel leiber auf ber anberen ©ette 
tt)ieber t>om ^ferbe Ijerunter. „©ie, bummer 33auemlummel!" 
rief ber Unteroffijter iljm ju, „Wnnen @ie nidjt marten, bie 
id) ,2lbgefeffen' lommanbiere ?" 

Written Exercise. 

1. When I arrived at the station the railroad-official was 
shouting: "AH aboard for Hamburg!" and I came just in 
time (gerabe nod} jur redjten 3d*)- 2. After an hour we 
stopped at a station and I heard some one shout out: 
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" Change cars for Hamburg ! " 3. I got out in a hurry (in ber 
(Site) and was soon in another train. 4. But I found that I 
had got into fourth class instead of first class. 5. All the 
seats were taken (befefct), but a fat old peasant told me I could 
sit on his knee. 6. I thanked him (id) bebanfte mid)) but did 
not accept his offer. 7. Then he told me I could sit on a 
sack of potatoes which was lying on the floor at (ju) his feet. 

8. I hesitated, but he said : " That won't hurt the potatoes." 

9. I sat down on it and then he said: " That is not as soft 
as my knee," at which (tooriiber) the other people in the car 
all laughed. 10. But he was a very friendly old man and 
told me that he knew I was an American, n. I asked him 
how he knew it, at which he smiled slyly and said : " You are 
not fat enough for a German girl." 12. I had to laugh, but 
I do not know whether he meant it as a compliment or not. 
13. I found it very amusing in the fourth class ; my old pea- 
sant acted like (tine) a father towards me. 14. He told me 
he had a neighbor, who had a daughter in America, and so 
he knew something about (Don) the country. 15. I was 
quite (orbentltd}) sorry when they shouted : " Hamburg, all 
outl" 16. Fourth class is not as comfortable as first class, 
but it is more amusing. 



[§33° 
PART III. 
SYNTAX OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 



Remark. — The essential functions of the several Parts of Speech 
have now been exhibited, along with their forms. A complete account 
of their several uses is impracticable within elementary limits, and is, in- 
deed, needless. As already remarked, there is a broad general corre- 
spondence in German and English syntax. Some of the more important 
differences and special forms will be exhibited in the following Lessons ; 
while, in general, uses identical in German and English will be noted 
only briefly or not at all. Constant attention to usage, as found in read- 
ing and in 4: he dictionary, must supplement the grammar. 

These Lessons will follow the usual order of the Parts of Speech. 
The logical Syntax of the Sentence, which is essentially the same as in 
English, is not here included. 



LESSON XLI. 

THE USE OF THE ARTICLES. 
A. The Definite Article. 

330. (a) Some of the most important uses of the definite 

article, otherwise than in English, have been given already : 

in abstract, generic, and possessive senses, {§§67, 95); with 

proper names, days, etc., §130; with possessive pronouns, 

§§217-18. 

Note. — The article (or possessive) is used also with names of kin- 
ship, except in address ; as, father said so, ber (or metn) SBdter fagte e$, 
etc. 

(b) Under the abstract sense belongs the use of the article 

with infinitives and adjectives used as nouns. As, bct$ 

©tfjttHtttmen, swimming. For adjectives, see §145. 

331. The definite article is used in distributive expressions 
(= each) ; as, brehnal bic SBocbe, three times a week. 

236 
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332. The definite article is omitted (as also in English) : 
(a) With nouns used as partitive (some, any), or as simple 

predicate. As: £aben ©ic *(£ier, have you {any) eggs; e3 ift 
3eit, it is time. 

(p) In abridged or proverbial expressions; as, 3eit bringt 
Sftat, time brings counsel. 

(c) In most prepositional phrases; as, bet £ifd)e, at table; ju 
ftufe, on foot, etc. — though with exceptions; as, in ber £trd)e, 
at churth; in bte ©djule geljen, to go to school, etc. 

(d) In some adjective forms; as, erfterer, lefcterer, the former, 
the latter; folgenb, the following; befagt, the aforesaid; and 
with some technical terms ; as, U-berbringer, the bearer ', etc. — 
yet not always so. 

Such special forms must be learned by use. 

B. The Indefinite Article. 

333. It thus appears that the definite article is used more 
widely than in English. On the other hand the indefinite 
article is more frequently omitted : 

(a) Before a descriptive noun, used alone as simple predi-' 
cate, or connected by al3. As: et ift ©olbat, a soldier; cr 
forad) al3 ©olbat, nidjt al3 ©taatStnan, as a soldier, not as a 
statesman. But not if the predicate is modified : er ift ein taps 
fcrcr ©olbat, a brave soldier. 

(b) Often in phrases: in (Sile, in a hurry ; mit jittcrnber 
©titnme, with a trembling voice; id) tjabe tfopftuel), a headache, 
etc., etc. 

(c) Note the forms a hundred, a thousand (§310) ; a few, 
many a, ein jeber (§264); such a (§234) ; what a (§244). 

Repetition of Articles. 

334. The general principle is .the same as in English, — 
that an article should be repeated before each distinct noun 
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to which it belongs. This in German is especially the case 
when the article, expressed, has different forms. But : 

(a) Repetition of the article, in like form, may be omitted 
with several nouns closely connected in sense ; as, bic ©nabe, 
SBeiSljeit unb Stebe ©otte3, the mercy , wisdom and love of God. 
{b) Repetition must be omitted if the several nouns refer to 
the same person or thing. As: etn ftteunb unb SBruber, a 
friend and brother; ber $atfer unb $i5ni<j, the emperor and king 
(one person). 

Written Exercise. 

As the student is presumed to be now reading a German text, the 
German-English Exercises will be omitted. 

1. Good morning, Max, are you going to school already? 
— Yes, are you not going? — No, I have a headache and 
shall not go. *. How many times a week do you have 
German lessons ? Four times a week, on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. 3. Can you read German ? Yes, 
reading is easier than speaking, but I can speak a little. 
4. My father was an officer in the German army, but my 
mother is an American, so. we do not speak much German at 
home. 5. Does not your mother speak German ? Mother 
does not speak much German, so father and mother generally 
talk English. 6. Do you know a thousand German words ? 
I think I know more than a thousand, but I have never 
counted. 7. At church I often hear German, because we 
sometimes go to a German church. 8. My uncle is a clergy- 
man, he preaches very often in our church. 9. My uncle 
and aunt speak German, for they are both Germans. 
10. Well, it is time to go to school 1 11. Why are you in a 
hurry ? It is not yet half past eight ! 12. Well, I don't want 
to be late to school to-day. 13. Yesterday the old teacher 
said to me in a trembling voice : " Max, I am speaking to 
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you as a friend and not as a teacher ; try to be more punctual!" 
14. So I must not be late to-day, for I have gone already 
three times late to school this weekl 15. As the son of an 
officer you ought to be punctual. 16. Yes, that is what 
father and mother say. 



LESSON XLII. 

PECULIARITIES IN NOUNS. 

335. Outside of the regular declensions, some nouns pre- 
sent peculiarities of form or of use. As : 

(a) Defect of plural form — as in many abstract nouns. 

(b) Special senses in plural; or different plurals in different 
senses (§127). 

(c) Special or variable plurals ; as in family names, foreign 
words, etc. 

(d) Different genders in different senses; as, ber ©ee, the 
lake; bie ©ee, the sea ; or with different plurals ; as, ber SBttnb, 
the union, pi. SBiinbe ; ba& SBunb, the bundle, pi. SBunbe, etc. 

Such details must be found in the dictionary. Some of the 
most important are added in an Appendix. 

Gender. 

For the general rules of gender see §138. 

336. When, as in ba$ SBetb, the woman> and diminutives 
like bdS grttuleitl, ba$ 3Jiftbd)ett, the gender is different from 
the sex, a pronoun in immediate connection retains the gram- 
matical gender ; but in a different sentence it usually takes 
the natural gender. As : JBo ift ba$ 2Rtibd)en, toeldjeS Ijier 
mar ? ©ie ift fort, she is gone. 
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Number. 

337. (a) The distributive sense (referring one object to 
each individual of a plural group) is in German expressed by 
the singular, where English regularly uses the plural. As : 
atte tinmen ben gut ab, all took off their hats; beibe gogen ben 
©egett, both drew their swords. 

(b) Also collective nouns, more regularly than in English, 
are construed as singular. As: meitte gtotttUie tft ttid)t gU 
©aufe; fie tft in ber ©tabt, it is (they are) in town. 9Rein SSolf 
geigt mir, bafc id) iljm nur em SBetb bin, my people show me that 
to them (in their opinion) I am only a woman. 

(c) For the collective singular of nouns of measure, etc. with numer- 
als, see §314. 

CASE. 

338. As case inflection is fuller, the relations of case are 
more explicit than in English. The general definitions suf- 
fice in most cases ; but special uses require special attention. 

Full details cannot be given within elementary limits. 
The more important and regular forms, especially when un- 
like English, will be briefly presented. 

Remark. — The lack of case inflection of nouns in English often 
obscures the case relation. The same is true especially of adjectives in 
all relations — case, gender, number. Hence special attention should 
be given to these forms. 

339. The Nominative. 

The nominative — the case of the subject, its appositive 
or predicate, or as vocative in address — needs no illustra- 
tion. But note : 

(a) After some actives or passives denoting change, the 
English predicate nominative is otherwise expressed. See 
hereafter §361. 
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(b) Observe also (§273) that the English indirect subject of 
a passive verb cannot be so expressed in German. The com- 
plementary accusative becomes nominative (predicate) in pas- 
sive; as, cr ttmrbe tnein ftreunb genamtt (§360). 

(c) The occasional omission of an obvious subject-pronoun 
is colloquial ; as, ijab'8 (id) tjctbe e$) ntd)t getatt. 

Written Exercise. 

1. The girl who sang so well is a friend of my sister; I 
know her very well, she often sings in concerts. 2. Let us 
visit her and I will introduce you to her. 3. "Is Miss Smith 
at home ? " I said to the girl who opened the door. 4. " No." 
answered the girl, " she has gone to the seaside." — 5. Are 
the family at home? No, they are still at the seaside. — 

6. Why does one say in (cmf ) German " die Nordsee," but 
"der Bodensee (Lake Constance)"? Because the North Sea 
is a sea and not a lake, but the " Bodensee " is a lake. — 

7. The officers drew their swords and the soldiers waved 
their hats when the royal family were driving past. 8. When 
the emperor passed, the people all took their hats off. 
9. After we had seen the emperor we went to a hotel and 
ordered three cups of coffee and four glasses of beer. 1 o. How 
much did you pay for it ? Four marks. 1 1 . The waiter told 
us that the hotel-keeper had become the richest man in the 
town, but he had always remained a modest man and a friend 
of the workmen. 12. Well, his prices were not modest! — 
13. How many volumes have you of Goethe's works? I 
have three volumes. — 14. Did you see the girl with the 
ribbons in her (tm) hair ? Yes, it was terrible, she had about 
six meters of green ribbon in her hair and on her dress. — 
15. The last words which the teacher said were: "Boys, 
learn your German words 1 " 16. German words are not 
easy to learn. 
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LESSON XLIII. 

THE GENITIVE, 
i. With Nouns (adnominal). 

340. The genitive depends on nouns in a great variety of 
relations ; such as : origin, kind, material, characteristic, speci- 
fication, participation, possession, etc. — usually corresponding 
to English of, or the possessive. Detailed examples are need- 
less. 

341. Distinction is made between the subjective and the 
objective genitive — as expressing the subject or the object of 
an implied action ; as in English : a mother's love ; the lave 
of a mother, etc. In both senses the German genitive is 
freely used. But observe : 

(a) In lieu of the objective genitive, a preposition with ob- 
ject is often substituted ; as, bet ©ebanfe an ®ott, the thought 
of God; ber #a& gegen ben fjeinb, hatred of the enemy. 

(6) In personal pronouns, in lieu of the genitive pronoun, 
the subjective sense is usually expressed by the possessive; 
the objective by a preposition ; as, fcine Siebe $u mir, his love 
of me. 

342. Usually the genitive follows the principal noun. But 
when personal, and otherwise often in poetry, it may precede, 
then excluding the article; as, metneS SReid&eS ©rettje, the 
frontier of my kingdom. 

This — usually, though not always, subjective in sense — 
is known as the possessive or " Saxon " genitive, and some- 
times has the effect (as in English) of personification or em- 
phasis ; as, (Suglcmbs knight. 

343. The " partitive " genitive (of which a part is taken) 
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usually limits a defining word ; as, bte fdfjbtifte afler $rauen ; 
Welder Uttfcrcr grcunbc, which of our friends ? but is some- 
times construed simply with a verb (though rarely) ; as, cr 
trattf beS SBeineS, (some) of the wine. 

Note. — Here occur some idiomatic phrases in which the partitive 
sense is less obvious; as, Dtet 2lufl)eben8 mad)en, to make a great fuss, etc. 

344. For absence of genitive inflection with nouns of 
measure, etc., see §314. 

(a) But if the qualitative noun is modified, the genitive is 
usual; as, cin ©fa§ guten SBeineS — though not uniformly. 

(b) A like apposition, without case inflection, occurs with 
names of places and of months preceded by a common noun, 
and in dates. As: bte ©tabt SRom, the city of Rome; tm 9Ro* 
nat 9Rat ; ben acfjten 9Rat (§316). 

345. (a) Very often, for a genitive with nouns, will be sub- 
stituted a preposition phrase (Don with dative), especially in 
absence of inflection or to avoid inconvenient forms ; as, bte 
©trafcett mm $art$; and in titles; as, ber ffflntg Don Sngfonb; 
also usually before numerals; as, bte SWutter Don brei SEBd&tem. 

(b) Such substitution occurs especially in personal pro- 
nouns (see §341, b), except in the phrase tmfer enter, one of 
us (i.e. of our sort) ; but literally, one of us, eitter DOtt WIS. 

(c) Also, the genitive relation is often implied — and some- 
times formally expressed — by a compound noun ; as, em 
geuerfUttfe, a spark of fire; ba$ £age$ttdjt, the light of day. 

2. Genitive with Adjectives. 

346. The genitive is used to limit some adjectives, which, 
in general, may be recognized by English of Such are : 

bebiirftig, in want (of) *bettmf$t, conscious 

begtertg, greedy fffl&ig, capable 
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are verbs meaning to accuse, acquit, convict; to warn; to de- 
prive, rob, etc. Such are : 
anffagen, to accuse berauben, to rob 

befdjulbigen, to accuse entljeben, to relieve 

fretforedjen, to acquit entlebigen, to relieve 

uberfitljren, to convict entfaffen, to dismiss 

erinnem, to remind berftcfyern, to assure 

matjnen, to warn ttmrbigen, to deem worthy 

— and some others of like meaning ; as, ber ©ieb l)at mid) 
tttemeS ©elbeS beraubt, has robbed me of. In passive the 
genitive remains : id} bin tneineS ©elbeS bcraubt toorben, etc. 

(b) Especially in many reflexive idioms, the primary object 
being the reflexive accusative. As : er freut fid) feineS ©ie* 
ge$, he rejoices in his victory ; er f djatnt fidj feineS 33etragett$, 
he is ashamed of his conduct ; id) erhtnere mid) beffetl, I remem- 
ber that, etc. 

{c) Also, with some impersonals ; as, mid) jammert beS 
23olfe3, I am sorry for the people ; e« loljttt ber 3ftul)e Tttdjt, it 
is not worth the trouble. 

Remark. — In the foregoing cases (and hereafter) it is hardly possible 
to give complete lists, and none others can be entirely satisfactory. The 
details of usage must be learned by use. 

The Exclamatory Genitive. 

349. Nearly connected with the foregoing objective geni- 
tive is the use of the genitive with interjections, to express the 
object or source of the implied emotion ; as, £) be$ ©(ttdHi* 
djett, oh, the happy man. 

The Descriptive Genitive. 

350. As predicate of fern or toerben, or without verb, the 
genitive is used in descriptive or limiting sense. As : fie 
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roctrett afle gteicfyer SRetmmg, of the same opinion ; tu', toa$ bet* 
ne$ 9falt3 tft, do what belongs to your office; id) War nicfjt foil* 
fend, bad gu tun, / did not intend to, etc. ; em SKatm langer 
©tatur, 0/ tail stature, etc. 

The Adverbial Genitive. 

351. The genitive is used adverbially : 

(a) Usually with adjective modifier, with a verb of like 
meaning, to express manner (the cognate genitive). As : cr 
ftarb etneS gliidlidjen XobeS, he died a happy death (see §362), 

(b) To express indefinite time {within which) ; as, eineS Xa* 
geS, one day ; be3 21benb3, /« the evening (evenings, generally), 

(c) In various phrases, as of place : recfiter §anb, 0» /#* right 
hand; or manner: ftfmeflen 6d)rttte3, wi'M ?**&£ j/^/ or 
other limitation ; as, nid)t metneS SBiffeng,* not to my knowledge, 
etc. Many like forms are recognized and written as adverbs 
(§286,0- 

Note. — By false analogy we have nad)t8, be* 9?ad)t«, by night, from 
bie Wa&ft, night. 

Genitive with Prepositions. 

For the genitive with prepositions, see §309. 

Remark. — The increasing use of prepositions in modern German, 
' in lieu of the objective genitive, should be especially noted. The geni- 
tive with most verbs (§347) is now increasingly rare, or only poetic. 

Written Exercise. 

1. The young man needed money. 2. One night he 
robbed a rich man of his money. 3. But a policeman met 
him when he was hastening home with quick steps. 4. The 
policeman remembered his face, for he had been accused of 
theft before, but had been acquitted. 5. He was arrested 
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and convicted of the crime. 6. The thief said to the judge : 
" Spare me, I will lead a better life, for I am ashamed of my 
former life. 6. I will become a useful member of society. ,, 
7. The judge replied: " Society can very well dispense with 
your services for (auf, ace.) three years." 8. All the people 
in the court were of the same opinion. 9. The judge did 
not deem him worthy of another word, but sentenced him to 
three years' imprisonment. 10. The judge only did what 
belonged to his office. 11. On account of his good conduct 
the prisoner was discharged after two years. 12. Although 
his former bad companions mocked at him, he became an 
honest man. 13. Whenever he thought of his former life he 
was ashamed of himself. 14. He soon found, however, that 
it is worth while to be honest. 15. Now he is a rich man, 
but he dispenses with many things in order to help poor 
criminals. 16. Within my knowledge there is not a more 
honest man in our town than he is now ; may he die a happy 
death ! 

LESSON XLV. 

THE CASES CONTINUED: THE DATIVE. 
Dative with Verbs. 

352. The dative is used, primarily with verbs, to express 
the remoter object (usually personal) concerned in the action 
(to ox for whom) — usually called indirect, 

(a) As indirect object with verbs, which may also have a 
direct accusative object. Many examples have occurred. 

Note i. — In English this indirect object stands usually without 
preposition when next the verb ; with to, when separated from it. As : 
I gave John a book; or, I gave a book to John. In German the simple 
dative is used, in either case, without preposition. 
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2. This to of the indirect object of action (dative) must not be con- 
founded with to (nad) or gu) with verbs of direction or motion. 

(b) In some cases the indirect dative object is expressed by 
from — the " dative privative." As: cr naljm mir mcin ©elb, 
from me. 

353. (a) Often the dative expresses, more remotely, the 
interest of the person — usually pronominal — in the action 
or statement: the " dative of interest." As : t\l' e$ mir bod), 
do it for me {I pray) ; fie ift mir citl ^tctgegeift, she is a torment 
to me, 

(b) Or, even more remotely, the dative expresses the point 
of view of the person concerned — called the " ethical dative " 

— often hardly translatable. As: tt)Q$ madden @te mir ba, 
what are you doing there (I want to know) ? bleibett @ie mir 
gefunb, keep well (I hope). 

(c) Here belongs the " dative possessive " — a frequent 
idiom. As : fie fiel ilma Um betl §afe, she fell upon his neck, 
etc. Often also in phrases: as, H)Ttt JU Sfyrett, in his honor; 
mir gU $!\tbt,for my sake, etc. 

354. The dative is used as single object, usually personal, 
with some verbs which seem to be transitive in English. As : 

antroorten, to answer gefjorcfjen, to obey 

begegnen, to meet glauben, to believe 

banfen, to thank tyeifen, to help 

bienen, to serve mtgen, to serve 

broken, to threaten raten, to advise 

erlauben, to allow fdjaben, to injure 

fefjlen, to lack fd)Tnetd)eln, to flatter 

fhuijen, to curse trauen, to trust 

folgen, to follow trofcen, to defy 

gefaflen, to please aiiraen, to be angry 

— and others; also many compound verbs, the dative corre- 
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sponding to the sense of the prefix — especially the prefixes 
ab, an, bet, etttgegen, ttacfj, Dor, gu, and the inseparable tut and 
ttriber. 

Note. — Such verbs — most of which are of very frequent use — 
require special attention, in consequence of confusion of objective forms 
in English. 

355. The dative — usually personal — is used in many 
verb-phrases: 

(a) In impersonal passive; as, mir nmrbe geraten, I was ad- 
vised (§274, b). 

(b) In impersonal phrases; as, e3 tut mir leib, I am sorry; 
e3 atynt tntr, I forebode; c3 geljt mir roofjl, / am doing well 
(§260,4 

{c) With some reflexives; as, id) gctrauc mir, I venture; id) 
bilbe mir ein, / imagine, etc. (§239, b). 

Note. — The dative often stands (elliptically) on the address of a 
letter; as, (3)em) $errn ©uftao Seife (or %n (ben) #erm, etc.). 

Dative with Adjectives. 

356. The dative, usually personal, depends on many ad- 
jectives, expressing benefit, favor, fitness, likeness, nearness, 
superiority, or their opposites; also with participles, and ad- 
jectives derived from verbs which govern the dative — in 
most cases expressed by to or for. As : fct mir gtlttbig, be 
gracious to me; bad tft mir Derfyafet, that is hateful to me; bad 
ift alien nufclitf), useful to all. It is impossible to enumerate 
such adjectives. In general, the dative is the most usual 
form of adjective dependence. 

Note. — As with the genitive, so instead of the dative some of these 
adjectives may take a preposition with object — though less frequently, 
especially with pronoun objects; as, for example, feinbltd) gegen, naljc ju, 

etc. 
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Dative with Prepositions. 

357. For the dative with prepositions see §§166, 170, 
309, c. For the dative in exclamations, see §323. 

For the Dative Factitive (with gu) see hereafter, §361. 

Remark. — The chief difficulty of the dative arises from the confu- 
sion of objective forms in English. Many English forms now apparently 
accusative, were dative in earlier English. 

Observe also that the dative is predominantly the case of the person ; 
also that, unlike the genitive, it is most freely used in personal pronouns. 

Written Exercise. 

1. Yesterday I met my old friend Mr. Smith, and he asked 
me if I could help him with some literary work. 2. He said : 
" I have been advised to ask you and I imagine you are the 
best man for the work." 3. I answered him: "You are 
flattering me, there are many men who could serve you better 
than I. For instance, Mr. Brown could help you better." 
4. He replied : " I do not trust Mr. Brown, he will promise 
me to do the work, and afterwards he will say that he is very 
sorry, but he has no time. You do it for me !" 5. Then I 
promised Mr. Smith that I would help him. 6. He thanked 
me, and said : " I know that the work is hateful to you and 
that you are only doing it for my sake." 7. As I was going 
home Mr. Smith's little dog followed me and would not obey 
his master when he called him. 8. I threatened the dog with 
my stick but he continued to run after me. 9. Then Mr. 
Smith laughed and said : " You are taking my dog from me, 
but if you want him, you can have him, I will give him to 
you." 10. So I took the dog home with me. 11. I imagine, 
however, I shall not be sorry to give Mr. Smith his dog back 
to-morrow. 12. The animal has a habit common to all young 
dogs, he follows everybody (relat.) he meets. 13. I forgot 
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to ask Mr. Smith how his wife was. 14. I know she has not 
been well for some time. 15. It is really a great honor to 
me that Mr. Smith begged me to help him. 16. I hardly 
venture to hope that I can really help him much. 



LESSON XLVI. 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

358. The accusative expresses the direct object of transi- 
tive verbs. Examples are needless. 

(a) In this relation the accusative appears in most reflexive 
and impersonal verb-phrases. 

(b) The accusative — mostly pronominal — is used in some 
verb-phrases, made up of feiti or roerben with certain adjectives, 
as if the object of the combined phrase. Such adjectives are: 

anfidjtig, in sight (of) mube, tired 

benmfci, conscious fatt, satiated 

geroafyr, aware fdjulbtg, indebted 

getooljnt, accustomed roert, worth 

lo§, rid of jufrieben, content 

— and a few others. As: id) fann ifjn nid)t lo3 roerben, / cannot get 

rid of him; id) bin e£ jufrieben, I am content with it {I agree) ; id) 

bin if)tn ctncn £aler fdntlbig, / owe him a dollar. (For use of some 

of these with genitive see §346). 

Note. — In such cases the accusative is now more common. Here 
ed was an old genitive, which came to be felt as accusative. 

Double Accusative. 

359. A few verbs take two accusatives — person and thing. 
Such are: lefyren, to teach; sometimes f often, to cost; and with 
pronoun of the thing: bitten, /& beg; frageu, to ask; itberreben, 
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to persuade; as, cr kijtt mehten ©of)tt faie Sljemie', he teaches 
my son chemistry; baS foftetc mid) (or mir) emeu Jaler; fra* 
gen ©ie mu$ ba$ nict)t, do not ask me that 



Complimentary or Factitive Accusative. 

360. [a) A second accusative appears in the predicate, 
after verbs of naming, netmen, tcmfett, to baptize. As: id) 
tiatlttte if)tt meitlCtl grettttb, I called him my friend. See §339, b. 

(b) Most frequently this accusative appears as an adjective 
(the "objective complement " — of course uninflected) ; as, 
cr ntctdjte fie gltidflid), he made her happy; — and is then, in 
some phrases, written as a separable prefix (§219, c); as, er 
fd&lug fcinen ©cgner tot (totfd&fogen), he struck his adversary 
dead. 

Note. — The following paragraph belongs more properly under the 
dative, but is placed here with reference to English analogy. 

361. But after verbs of appointing, electing, making, etc., 
implying change of condition, the second (in English, factitive 
or complementary) object is expressed by the dative with gu 

— contracted with the article in the singular, but without ar- 
ticle in the plural. As: bic Utttoerfitttt Ijat iljtt gum ^rofeffor 

— fie gU ^Jrofefforen — entatmt, has appointed him prof essor — 
them professors; er naf)Ut fie gur ftrau, he took her for wife. 

Adverbial Accusative. 

362. (a) An- accusative of kindred meaning is used, ad- 
verbially, with some intransitives; as, er ftarb ettieti fyerrttd&eti 
Job, he died a glorious death. This is sometimes called the 
cognate accusative. See §351, a. 

(J?) The accusative expresses, adverbially, measure or ex- 
tent — as of time, distance, amount, etc. As: eaten SDfamat 
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alt, a month old; ber $rteg bauerte brci Qaljxt, lasted three 
years; bad foftet einen Safer, etc. 

Note. — This relation is often more fully expressed by an added 
adverb; as, cr arbeitete ben ganjen £ag burd), the whoU day through; 
brci 3af)re lang, three years long; and, especially with intransitives of 
motion, by a compound of I)er or f)in — written also as separable prefix. 
As: id) ging bic ©trafje Ijinauf, I went up the street; als id) bic (Strage 
^inaufging (or Ijincmf ging), as I went up the street, etc. 

(e) Also definite time, when; as, lommett @ie biefen 2Ibenb 
— nctdjften -JRontag, etc.; also (as §331), gtoetmal ben Sag, 
twice a day. Compare the genitive of indefinite time (§35 1 , b). 



The Absolute Accusative. 

363. The accusative is used descriptively (often = with) 
in so-called absolute sense, yet really adverbial. As: er 
ftanb ba, ben Degen in ber $anb, ben S(i<f auf bic grbe geljef* 
tet, he stood there (with) his sword in his hand, his look fas- 
tened, etc. 

Note. — Comparing this use with that of the genitive (§350), it ap- 
pears that the genitive expresses the more permanent characteristic ; the 
accusative, the temporary circumstance. 

For the accusative with prepositions, see §§167, 170, 

309, d. 

Written Exercise. 

1. The poor student owed the tailor forty marks. 2. He 
could not get rid of the man, although he told him that the 
clothes were not worth a mark. 3. Every day, when he was 
going down the street, the tailor stepped up to him and, hat 
in hand, begged politely for his money. 4. " Where is my 
money?" said the tailor. "Do not ask me that," said the 
student, "for do I know where my own money is?" 5. The 
whole night through the poor student dreamt of the tailor. 
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6. It cost the student's father forty marks to get rid of the 
tailor. 7. What did he ask the tailor? He asked him who 
taught him tailoring. — 8. He called me his friend and ad- 
dressed me with " du." 9. She lost her purse and did not 
become aware of it till she came home. 10. She loses so 
many things that her mother is quite accustomed to it. 
1 1 . The war lasted only a month, but many brave men died 
a glorious death for their fatherland. 12. The soldiers stood 
around him, sword in hand. 13. When was Mr. Brown ap- 
pointed president of the company ? He has been president 
only a month. 14. We rowed down the river much quicker 
than we rowed up. 15. When shall I come? Come next 
Friday evening. 16. The whole day long it rained, but the 
next day it was glorious weather. 



LESSON XLVII. 

the verb: concord. 

364. The general rules of concord in subject and verb are 
the same as in English. Note however: 

(a) More freely than in English a singular verb is used with 
two pr more singular subjects, especially when these follow 
the verb, or are closely related in meaning. As : roa3 bebeutet 
bicfe 9lngft unb SBeriotrrung, what is the meaning of this anxiety 
and confusion ? 

{b) For concord with following logical subject, after intro- 
ductory e3, bag, bie§, see §236. 

(c) For concord with relative pronoun having personal pro- 
noun antecedent, see §257, b. 

(a 7 ) A. plural verb is used with some formal titles ; as, (Sure 
9Jtojefiat tyaben befofylen, your majesty has ordered, etc. 
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THE TENSES. 

The Present. 

365. (a) The present is used, much more freely than in 
English, for the future — especially for the immediate or cer- 
tain future; as, id) fottttne gleidj, I will come directly; fie lebt 
nid)t mef)r, fobalb bu e$ gebteteft, she will be dead as soon as 
you so order — most frequently with, yet also often without, 
an adverb of time. 

(b) The present is also freely used, as in English, in lively 
narration of past events — the " historical present." 

(c) For a continuous past, including the present, German 
uses the present where English uses the perfect. As: tote 
fattQe fittb @ie Ijier, how long have you been here? id} lerae 
3)eutfd} fdjOtt gtoet QtiifTl, I nave heen learning German for 
two years. Similarly, the past for English pluperfect; as, id) 
tear erft jtoet Qafyxt tytx, ate tnetn SSater ftarb, I had been here 
just two years when my father died. 

(d) The present is also used as an emphatic imperative; 
as, bu gel)ft fogtetdj, go at once. 

Remark. — It has been already noted that German has no auxiliary 
tense-forms corresponding to English progressive (I am readings etc.), 
or to the emphatic or interrogative forms with do. These are expressed 
in German by the simple verb-forms — which, however, should be care- 
fully discriminated in translation. 

The Past and the Perfect. 

366. These tenses are not so sharply differentiated as in 
English. The perfect, in English always a present perfect, is 
in German often a past perfect, or simple aorist. In this 
sense : 

(a) The perfect often expresses action as simply completed 
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in the past ; as, btc SRomcr fjabcn bic ganjc $8elt crobcrt, the /to- 
mans conquered the whole world; and especially in the recent 
past; as, id) tyaht ifjn gcftern gcfcljcn, I saw him yesterday, 

(b) The past, or preterit — also used of a simple past — is 
used of related or successive past actions : hence especially 
in connected narrative; also of a continuing past or impe?fect. 
As : ©ott fdjuf bic SBelt in fed)3 Xagcn unb ruljtc am ftcbentcn, 
God created the world in six days, and rested on the seventh ; 
too luaven Sic, al3 id) ©ie tief ? where were you when I called 
you f id) fdjrieb, al3 Sie eintraten, / was writing when you came 
in. 

(c) Yet often — especially in elevated style, the simple past 
is used to express an absolute or indefinite past where Eng- 
lish uses the perfect. As : id) locifj geljeimc SBege, bic nod) fein 
■Sttcnfd) betvctt, / know secret paths which yet no man has (ever) 
trodden; bte Seiben, bic loir Uttcn, the sorrows we have suffered. 

The Future. 

367. (a) The future, and especially the future perfect, is 
often used to express probability or conjecture. As: ba$ 
Stttb fotrb (tool)l) IjWtgrtg fein, the child is probably hungry ; 
fie ttrirb uacf) ber ©tabt gereift fetn, she has probably gone to the 
city. 

{$) The future also expresses an emphatic imperative ; as, 
bu ttrirft gtetd) Qtt)tTl,you will go at once (§365, d). 

Note. — Observe again that the simple future, shall or will, is al- 
ways toetben; the modal senses shall, will being expressed by jo lien, 
molten. 

The Subjunctive Tenses. 

368. The tenses of the subjunctive do not express actual 
time, but are used, generally, in relation to the tenses of the 
leading (indicative) verb — the present corresponding to a 
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present or future ; the past, to a past indicative or conditional. 
But note : 

(a) As the present subjunctive often implies future contin- 
gency, the past subjunctive often expresses present time. 

(b) Important modifications of subjunctive tenses occur, 
especially in the indirect subjunctive (as hereafter). 



Written Exercise. 

i . How long have you been in America ? I have been here 
about two years. 2. How long did you take to learn English ? 
I had not (feme) been here six months, before I could talk 
fairly well. 3. How did you learn so quickly? I heard 
nothing but English, and I had-to talk English, for nobody 
understood German in the house where I lived. 4. Well, 
you probably have (a) talent for languages, for I was six 
months in Germany and yet I cannot speak much German. 
5. You probably lived among Americans and talked English 
most of the time. 6. I was in Dresden and of-course I spoke 
English with Americans. 7. Well, you cannot learn much 
German if you talk English all the time. 8. You, who (§257) 
have been in Germany, ought to talk some German. 9. Does 
not Mr. Smith talk German ? Oh yes, he talks quite fluently ; 
he has probably been in Germany. 10. Those are the Ger- 
man books which I have already read. n. I am going to 
New York to-morrow ; shall I buy some German books for 
you ? I should be very much obliged to you if you could get 
some dramas of Hauptmann or Sudermann. 12. Will you 
fetch the books from my house, or shall I bring them to you ? 
I will eome directly after supper and fetch the books: you 
will probably be at home then ; or in case you are not there, 
I shall wait for you. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

i. The uses of the subjunctive in German are so 
various as to be hardly capable of comprehensive definition, 
and they so shade into each other that strictly logical classi- 
fication is hardly possible. This difficulty is increased by the 
lack of corresponding idiomatic forms in English, and by the 
diversity of the forms of English translation. Remark also: 

(a) The term subjunctive implies use in subordinate clauses. 
But this is not always true. 

(b) The subjunctive in German is less subject than in Latin 
or French to definite rule, and depends more largely on often 
delicate shades of meaning; hence requires the more careful 
attention. 

(c) Besides the (rare) English subjunctive, the German sub- 
junctive requires various forms of translation : indicative, im- 
perative, infinitive, and various auxiliary verb-phrases; as, 
let, may j can, shall, will, etc. Besides all these the subjunc- 
tive sometimes has delicate shades of meaning which it is 
hardly possible to express in English. 

2. The most fundamental and familiar uses of the sub- 
junctive have been already shown (Lessons XVII, XVIII, 
XIX) under the several heads : 1 . The contingent subjunctive ; 
2. The indirect subjunctive; 3. The unreal subjunctive. — 
These all exhibit, in varying degree, that lack of positive 
affirmation which may be given as a comprehensive (though 
only negative) description of the essential character of the 
subjunctive. 

These Lessons should now be reviewed. The following 
Lessons include some additional statements and illustrations. 
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THE CONTINGENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

This group includes all statements of doubtful reality or 
fulfillment — hence of contingent affirmation — and embraces 
several subdivisions. 

370. The subjunctive forms of 1st and 3d persons are 
used as imperative (§177,0) — tne imperative or hortatory 
subjunctive — usually translated by let This form is in 1st 
person always, in the 3d person usually, inverted; as, gefyen 
nnr, let us go; fage bcr S3ater, let father say; bcr 2Kenfd) Der* 
fucfye btc ®8tter ntcfyt, let man not tempt the gods. 

371. Of kindred meaning is the subjunctive expressing a 
wish — the optative subjunctive — also often inverted ; as, 
flcbc @0tt, or ©Ott flcbc, God grant; fang fcbc bcr Sftttg, long 
live the king; often with mogen; as, mrjge er bcttb fommett, 
may he, etc. 

(a) In a dependent (bctfj) clause the optative subjunctive ex- 
presses a request or command — or negatively, a prohibition, 
as, id) bitte, baft er balb f otntne ; id) nrihtfdje, baft fie ifjn ntdjt fefye, 
that she shall not see him — often also translated by to with 
infinitive ; as, / beg — forbid — him to write. 

(b) A wish sometimes takes, in the past subjunctive, the 
form of a condition (whose desired result is implied) — espe- 
cially with bodj or nur — the optative condition; as, roenn cr 
nur balb fame, if he would only come soon (I should be glad). 

Note. — As below (§384, £), this form also expresses an unreal or 
impossible wish. 

372. Nearly akin is also the subjunctive in dependent 
clauses, expressing (as a remoter wish) a purpose, or a con- 
ceived result — the subjunctive of purpose. 

(a) This subjunctive is usually dependent on batntt, in order 
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that; or bet ft, that (as §177) — often translated by to with in- 
finitive. As: id) fcftcfe — fdjidte — tfjn in bie (Sdmle, bamit cr 
(Sncjltfd) lerne — lernte, to learn English. 

(b) Or stands in a relative clause, expressing purpose, or 
result, as implied in the antecedent — sometimes called the 
subjunctive of characteristic. As : fdjtcft ung eincn 3ttann, bcr . 
un§ fiiljre, send us a man who shall lead us (to lead us). 

(c) Here, however, it is to be noted that after bamit or baft, 
especially in the present tense, the indicative is often used 
where we should naturally expect the subjunctive. As: id) 
fdjtcfe iljn nadj fteurfdjlanb, bamit er fdmefler beutfd) Iernt ; forge, 
ba J bein £erj gluljt, take care that your heart be warm ; or 
(as §371, *), id) Ijabe befoljlen, baft man ir)n juriicfroeijr, / have 
ordered that he be refused, etc. 

373. The subjunctive expressing concession or permission 
— the concessive subjunctive — often stands in inverted order ; 
as, f ei e$ fo, or e$ fci fo, be it so ; er forecfye, toa% er will, let 
him say what he will. 

Note. — Here perhaps belongs the occasional use of benn, then* 
with the subjunctive, meaning unless; as, id) tUC e$ nidjt, er fdjreibe mir 
benn, I will not do it unless he writes me (then let him write). 

374. A contingent subjunctive expressing mere possibility 
is usually called the potential subjunctive (may, might). As : 
ba$ Bnnte xooHfc feiti, that might be true; tote bent and) fet, 
however that may be; em flemer ftafyn ftfnnte mtcfy retten, a 
small boat might save me. 

375. A form of the contingent or potential subjunctive, ex- 
pressing only a softened affirmation or approximate statement, 
is known as the diplomatic subjunctive. As: ba$ bttcfyte id} 
Tixd)t, I hardly think so; e$ to'ivt tt)0l)l gU fpat, it is probably 
too late ; er to'dvt f aft ehtgefefyfafen, he had almost fallen asleep ; 
nid)t, baft td) toiifcte, not so far as I know. 
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Written Exercise. 

1. Let us go home now and tell father what we have seen ! 
2. God grant that we may find him at home ! 3. The chil- 
dren had been forbidden (§274, b) to tell what they had seen. 
4. " Oh, if he would only return I " said the poor children 
when they fqund that the father had gone out. 5. If mother 
could only be here 1 6. The father had left the door open 
in order that the children might get into the house if they 
should return while he was away. 7. Where is the man who 
shall tell us what these children had seen 1 8. The father 
has ordered that they come home early. 9. But he may say 
what he will, they do not obey. 10. The children will not go 
into the house unless the father comes home. 11. The 
father might not believe what the children say, but however 
that may be, they will always believe it themselves. 12. The 
poor boys had almost fallen asleep when the father finally 
came home. 13. It is probably too late to hear what the 
boys have seen. 14. Let them speak, the story might be 
.true. 15. If he would only speak 1 16. I begged him to 
speak, but he was silent. 17. A word might save the poor 
man's life ; may the word soon be spoken ! 18. However that 
may be, I will now tell the children's story. 19. May this 
wonderful story not be too long. 20. It might be true, but 
it is hard to believe. 



LESSON XLIX. 

THE INDIRECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Remark. — This use of the subjunctive (see §179) is a 
marked characteristic of German. It is very largely used — 
often where hardly expected — and hence requires special 
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attention. .Only a brief outline can here be attempted. Re- 
mark however : 

376. (a) This subjunctive does not imply doubt as to the 
statement, but only that it is made as alleged or viewed by 
another — hence not directly affirmed. 

(b) The same use extends also to statements concerning 
one's self, if of a different time or point of view from the 
present. As : mix trtfumte, id) fet emgefdjfaf en, I dreamed I 
had fallen asleep; mir trdumte, id) l)tttte ftfitget (wings). 

(c) Often the verb of saying, thinking, feeling, etc., is only 
implied. And the subjunctive form may continue through 
any series of sentences, apparently independent. 

(d) The omission of baft, that (§iSi, a) is especially fre- 
quent in this form of subjunctive sentence. 

377. The regular rule for the subjunctive tense, and the 
most constant exception, are stated in §179. It may now be 
noted again that the confusion of subjunctive with indicative 
forms occurs more frequently in weak than in strong verbs. 
See §176, Remark. 

(a) But frequently — and more commonly in later usage — 
the past subjunctive is preferred, where such confusion of 
form does not occur. As: cr fagte, er fbnnte nidjt fomtnen, roeil 
cr f vanf tofire (instead of tonne — fet), he said he could not come 
because he was sick. This form is, indeed, now quite regular. 

378. A direct past (preterit) is habitually expressed, indi- 
rect, by a subjunctive perfect, or — in case of ambiguous 
form — by a pluperfect. As : er bebauert — bebauerte — ba fc 
er gU fpfit gefotnmen fet, he regrets — regretted — that he came 
too late; ttrir feugnen, baft tmr btefen ©djritt geraten fyfttten, we 
deny, that we advised this rtep — instead of the past subjunc- 
tive. 
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379. A direct future will give an indirect future subjunc- 
tive ; but, in case of ambiguous form — or often otherwise — 
the past future, then in form like the conditional. As: cr 
fctflt — fagte — cr toerbe ju ©anfe bfetben, he says he will — 
said he would, etc. ; fie fagten, fie ttmrben ju ©aufe bleiben, 
bt$ ber SRegen Dorttber feiti toiirbe (or tooruber toare), they said 
they would remain at home until the rain should be over. 

Note. — The same general rule for subjunctive tenses applies also 
to the perfects : — present (or perfect) ; past (pluperfect) ; future (future 
perfect) — the tense form in each case being expressed by the auxiliary 
— which will be present or past, as required above. 

380. An imperative is expressed indirectly by fotlen, with 
an infinitive. As : ber geljrer fctflt, bu fotlft fdjtoetgen; er fagte, 
tour foflten fcfytoetgen (direct: fcfytoeige; fcfytoetgt). 

381. But, in general, the indicative is used when the indi- 
rect statement is known or conceded as fact — hence as di- 
rectly affirmed. As : er nnifcte, bafc fern ©ruber nidjt lonunen 
fonttte, toetl er franf mar ; gefefct, id) tat e«, suppose I did it 
(I grant that I did). 

{a) Especially with a present tense, an indirect statement 
or question often appears as indicative, where a subjunctive 
might be expected (as §372, c). As: er fagt, er toirb balb fonts 
men ; tdj frage, 06 bu ba$ (Mb 6eja^lt fyxft. 

382. Nearly akin to the indirect subjunctive is the use of 
a past or pluperfect subjunctive, in exclamation or question, 
to express a presumed statement whose truth is emphatically 
denied — the past here expressing present time ; the pluper- 
fect, past time. As: bit rtctcft bad, you advise that! (you 
say) ; er Ijfttte bad getan, he did that (you say — I don't be- 
lieve it) ; matin ljtttte td) bad getatl, when did I do that (as you 
say)? 
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Note. — This form — sometimes called the dubitative subjunctive 
— might perhaps with equal reason be classed under the unreal subjunc- 
tive. The "exclamatory" or " expostulatory " subjunctive would be 
a better designation. 

Written Exercise. 

1 . My father told me that he was going to New York and 
would not be back before to-morrow. 2. He said he had had 
a telegram from a business-friend who had come to New 
York from Chicago, but who was going back again day after 
to-morrow. 3. He told me I was-to tell mother (§330) that he 
hoped to return to-morrow, but that she was not to be anxious 
if he did not come. 4. Father could not say for certain 
whether he would be back to-morrow or day after to-morrow. 
5. He telephoned from the office that he was going to New 
York, but mother was not at home and the servant telephoned 
back that mother had said she would not be back for (auf) 
two or three hours. 6. Father regretted that he had not 
known yesterday that he would perhaps not be back to-mor- 
row evening, for Mr. Smith had said that he and his wife 
were coming to visit us. 7. He felt that it was best to take 
the next train instead of coming home to tell mother. 
8. Father told me I was to tell mother all this as soon as I 
came home. 9. Mother knew that father had gone to New 
York, because the servant had told her what father had 
telephoned. 10. She thinks he will come back to-morrow, 
because he hates to stay away longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 1 1 . I hope he will come to-morrow, but suppose 
he does not come, we can easily tell Mr. Smith that father is 
in New York. 12. Mother asked if father took his overcoat, 
and when I told her that his overcoat was hanging in the hall 
she exclaimed : " He has gone in this cold weather without 
his overcoat (you say)! " 
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LESSON L. 

THE UNREAL (CONDITIONAL) SUBJUNCTIVE. 

383. (a) The use of the subjunctive — past or pluperfect 

— in expressing an unreal condition, or supposition contrary 
to fact, is briefly shown, §180. For omission of toemt, see 
§181. 

(b) The entire sentence — the dependent member {pro- 
tasis) stating the condition, and the principal member (apo- 
dosis) stating the consequence — is known as a conditional 
or hypothetical sentence. 

384. Either member may be omitted : 

(a) Frequently the condition is only implied, or indicated 
elliptically. As: bct§ gfi6e id) gent, that I would gladly give 
(if I could) ; roer tyfitte ba% geglaubt, who would have believed 
that (if he had been told)? an S^rer ©telle tyitte id) ba3 ttidjt 
getan, (if I had been) in your place; bit Ijdtteft ba& nidjt fagen 
f otten, you should not have said that. 

(b) Or the consequence (apodosis) is not stated, in which 
case — especially with bod) or nur — the statement is often 
equivalent to an unreal (or impossible) wish. As: toenn mein 
Setter nur Ijier tofire (but he is not) ; toenn roir bodj unfere $ferbe 
geljabt fatten, if (I wish) we had had our horses (but we did 
not). 

Note. — Here, in the past subjunctive, the form coincides with 
§371, b. The unreality, as expressed by the mood, is in both the same 

— the distinction of meaning being found only in the subject-matter or 
in the context ; but the pluperfect, expressing past time, is always unreal. 

385. In lieu of the pluperfect subjunctive, in the principal 
member of an unreal condition, the past indicative is some- 
times used, as if to express the perfect certainty of the result. 
As : mit btefetrt ^fetl burdjfdjofj id) @ud), with this arrow I 
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should have shot you ; fottft fattb fie tttdjt ben ©eg, otherwise 
she would not have found the way — usually, however, only in 
poetic style. 

386. But a condition which expresses either a simple future 
contingency, or a fact, is stated in the indicative — the present 
tense being used for the future. As : toetut cr morflCTl f OTtmtt, 
if he comes to-morrow ; toettlt er ba$ flefagt l)at, if he has said 
that (assuming that he has) ; n>enn bie 9Wmer tapfer toarett, 
fo ttHirett fie aud} ftug, if the Romans were brave, they were also 
prudent 

387. Akin to the unreal subjunctive is the frequent use of 
the past or pluperfect subjunctive after a negative, expressed 
or implied — expressing the unreality of the excluded state- 
ment. This might be called the subjunctive of exclusion. 
As : id) l)abe fehten gfreimb, ber mtr lieber ntfre, / have no 

friend that is dearer to me; e« gibt feme @ett>ol)ttl)ett, bte ttid)t 
einen ttef en ©ntnb l)(itte, there is no custom that has not a deep 
foundation ; er fdjfdgt — frfjlug — mti), oljne bag id) iljtt be(ei* 
btgt ty&ttt, without my having offended him. 

Note. — More rarely, also, the present subjunctive — then nearly 
like §372, b. As : feiu 2Wenfdj if* fo ftorf, bag er ber greunbfd)aft entbelj* 
ren tdnne, no man is so strong, that he can do without friendship. 

The Conditional 

388. See §182. Remark also 

(a) Like the conditional subjunctive (§384) the conditional 
is often used when the condition (protasis) is only implied. 
As : 2Rorb nmrbe mtdj entefyren, murder would dishonor me (if 
I should commit it) ; o^ne bid) ttmrbe tdj jefct mdjt leben, but for 
you I should not, etc. ; f onft ttriirbe er bo^ nid)t gefagt tjaben (=» 
^dtte nid)t gefagt), otherwise, etc. — the present conditional be- 
ing either contingent or unreal, as §384, note. 
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(b) But the conditional must not be confounded with the 
genuine subjunctive (indirect) of the future (§3 79); as, id) Ijoffte, 
3ic nmrbeit balb f ommen ; nor of the passive (roerben) ; as, roir 
fdjidtten oon unfcrcm U6erffuft, baft einige gefiftrft tourben, we sent 
of our abundance, that a few might be refreshed (subjunctive 
of purpose). 

The Imperative. 

389. The imperative hardly calls for special remark. Note 
however : 

(a) In the imperative proper (2d person) the expression of 
the subject (bu, ifjr) is emphatic. As: gel) bu mir au3 bcm 
2Bege; Ijabe bu ©ebutb mit mir, do have patience with me; forgt 
il)r fur eud), do you look out for yourselves. 

(b) Other forms (really subjunctive) require the subject to 
be expressed (§370). 

390. Several substitutes occur for the imperative. As : 
{a) Periphrase with lafjen ; as, Iafe un3 geljen ; Ia&t eudj nirfjt 

toerfii^rcn, let not yourselves be seduced. Also toollen, as, rook 
Icn mir etnc SReifc mac^en, let us make a journey — a softened 
request. 

(b) As already mentioned, with emphasis, the indicative 
present (§365) or future (§367); and, elliptically, an infinitive; 
or a perfect participle (§322). 

For the imperative indirect, see §380. 

Written Exercise. 

1 . Yesterday it was wretched weather, to-day the weather 
is beautiful ; who would have thought it ! 2. You should not 
have gone out yesterday. 3. If I had only stayed at home I 
4. If the weather had only been better ! 5. We all got so 
wet; had we only had our umbrellas! 6. Had I only not 
got so wet 1 7. If to-morrow is fine I shall come ; but if it 
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rains do not expect me, for the doctor has forbidden me to 
go out in wet weather again. 8. If he has said that he will 
come, then he will come; you can always rely on him. 
9. There is nobody whom I would rather see than him, he 
was always my dear friend. 10. He knew it without (ofme 
ba§) my having said a word. 1 1. It must be true, otherwise 
he would not have said it. 12. That would be dishonorable ! 

13. It was necessary, otherwise I should not have done it. 

14. Do not let yourself be persuaded (§203, £), if you feel that 
it is not right 15. Karl, do be diligent, do not be so lazy I 
16. Had you only learnt a little more grammar 1 17. I know 
you have learnt grammar. 18. In three years you would 
have learnt German. 19. Had I only known that ! 20. Let 
us speak the truth 1 

LESSON LI. 

THE MODAL VERBS. 

391. See Lessons XXI, XXII. The usual form of the 
past or perfect {have) with modal verbs is given §201. 

(a) Yet when the perfect sense belongs to the infinitive and 
not to the modal, the perfect infinitive is used, as in English. 
As: er fcmn ba£ nidjt gefagt Ijaben, he cannot have said (it is not 
possible that he said) ; fie mufj feljr jung geroefen fein, she must 
have been very young; er foil e3 getan lja6en, he is said to have 
done it; er tooflte mid) fritter gefannt Ijaben, he claimed to have 
known me. 

(b) And similarly, though less frequently, in conditional 
phrases (§384). As: id) mi5d)te bort geroefen fein, I should like 
to have been there (I wish I had been). Compare: id) fjfitte 
bort fein ntbgen, I should have liked to be there. 

392. The distinction of mood in the modal verbs gives 
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rise to differences of sense, sometimes obvious, but sometimes 
requiring special attention, from lack of corresponding forms 
in English. As : td) fottttte tttti)t gdjetl, I could not go (when 
invited) ; id) ffltmte ntdjt gefyett, I could not go (if invited) ; cr 
mag gefyett, he may go; cr mflge gctycn, may he go; ba« burfte 
— ba$ burftc — toafjV fein, that might have been — might be — 
true, etc. 

Note. — In general, as a practical rule, it may be added that when* 
ever English uses a past form for present or future time, the subjunctive 
is required in German. 

393. In addition to their more regular senses the modals 
are used in a great variety of idiomatic — often colloquial — 
phrases, which must be learned by experience. The more 
usual senses are here recapitulated for reference : 

Senses of Modal Verbs. 

394. 1 . $ftrfett — primarily, but now rarely, need — usually 
with nur: as, ©te biirfen mir \xa§tn,you need only ask. Usually, 
permission, may, may or must not: as, barf id) geljen, may I got 
man barf ntd)t raud)en, one must not smoke; or concession {may, 
might) — usually subjunctive (§375): as, ba% burftc toaljr fein, that 
might be true; also dare: as, luer barf mir ba3 fagen, who dares say 
that to me (now more usually roer roagt mir ba% ju fagen). 

2. ftftntten — primarily knowledge: as, id) farm $eutfd); usually, 
ability (can) : as, baS ®inb farm lefcn ; cr f onnte e$ nidjt $u ©nbc brtn* 
gen, he could not (was not able) to finish it; — so usually of per- 
sons, hence, of things ; possibility (can, may): e3 f onnte ntd)t tool* 
lenbet werben, it could not be finished (it was not possible) ; ba$ 
f onnte — f onnte — bcr gall fein ; that might be — might have been 
the case; also, permission: bu fannft gefjen, you may go. 

3. 9Rdgett, primarily power: so now rarely; usually, contingency 
(may, mighty, as, rote ba3 audj fein mag, however that may be; 
concession, probability : as, e$ mag fo fein, it may be so; er modjte 
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ba& benfen, he probably thought so; inclination, preference : ba3 
mag id} nidjt tun, / don't like to do that; id) mBdjte totffen, / should 
like to know; id) mi)d)tc Ue6er fterben, / had rather die; wish : 
moge cr balb fotninen, may he come soon; tnfldjte e3 gefdjefjen, would 
that it might happen. 

Note. — Observe that in some uses bfirfen, fonnen, ntogcn nearly 
coincide. 

4. SRiiffett, necessity ', compulsion {musty have to): as, id) tnufe — 
mufcte — tnii&te be$afjten, / must — had to — should have to pay; 
logical necessity : ba$ tnufj jo fein, that must be so; er mufj c«t gctan 
Ijaben, he must have done it. 

5. Softest (objective) control ty another, shall: as, command, 
bu fottft ntdjt fte^len ; obligation, duty {shall \ am to, should, ought 
to): id) foil bleiben, I am to stay (am ordered to); cr foflte (subj.) 
ba8 nid)t run, he ought not; toenn e3 fo fein foil, */" // w«j/ be so; 
expectation, intent, meaning : cr foil tnorgen f ommen, he is expected 
to come to-morrow ; toaS foflcn bicfc SBorte? what do these words 
mean t hearsay (from another) : cr foil — f ofltc — fet)r reidj fein, he is 
said — was said — to, etc. ; supposition (subjunctive) : tocnn cr ftcr* 
ben foflte, if he should die; toie foUtc ba3 fein, how could that (pos- 
sibly) bet 

6. 28oftett (subjective) : will, wish, want; as, id) toifl ba3 ntdjt 
tun; too toil! er t)in, where does he want to go ; toaS toil! ba$ fagen, 
what does that mean (intend) ? request: luollen (Sie bic ©iite Ijaben, 
will you have the goodness t immediate future : al3 er (eben) fpredjen 
toolltc, was about to speak ; assertion : er toifl e§ — toil! e8 nidjt — 
gctan Ijaben, he asserts — denies — that he did it; also, habit, re- 
quirement: biefc ^ffonjen tooflen nidjt l)ier toad)fen, will not — do not 
— grow here; foldje Stubien tooflen fleifeige Arbeit, require diligent 
work. 

Note. — Will, would, meaning habitual action, are expressed not by 
tooflen, but by the simple tenses, present or past. As : a fool will always 
talk too much, rebet immer \VL Diet; whenever he saw me, he would ask, 
fragte er, etc. 
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Stiffen. 

7. For use of faff en as causative auxiliary, see §203; especially 
b. This form is of frequent use. 

For faff en, with reflexive, as substitute for passive, see §272, b. 
As substitute for imperative, §390, a. 

Written Exercise. 

1. The cat cannot have broken the cup, for she was not 
in the room. 2. The poor cat is always supposed to have 
broken everything. 3. If she was in the room she must have 
been very quiet. 4. I should like to have seen her in the 
room. 5. The carpenter could not come yesterday, but he 
could come to-morrow. 6. He has not been able to do the 
work. 7. He is said to have stolen money. 8. I cannot 
believe it, but of course it might be true. 9. Well, you need 
only ask and you will hear that it is true. 10. It may be so, 
but I should like to know who is supposed to have said it. 
11. I don't like to hear such things of a man, and I only 
hope it may not be true. 12. We will ask him if he should 
come. 13. You ought to have asked him yourself. 14. He 
is to come this evening. 15. He asserts that he did not do 
it. — 16. She was just about going home when her husband 
came. 17. If he should die she will be a poor woman, for 
he has no life-insurance. 18. He ought to have insured his 
life. 19. That can not be so easily done if you have no 
money. 20. You must have been very young when you in- 
sured your life. 21. This old negro claims to have seen 
George Washington. 22. Well, he must have been very 
young when he saw him, and he must be very old now. 

23. He is said to be more than a hundred years old. — 

24. I could not go if I would. 25. Yes, but you could go if 
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you had tol 26. Who dares say that to me? 27. I know 
German, but you must not talk so fast. 28. Will you not 
have the kindness to talk a little slower? Certainly, I will 
speak as slowly as I can. 



LESSON LII. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

395. See §111; also §168. 

(a) It has been seen that the use of the simple infinitive and 
of the ju (to) infinitive coincides quite nearly with English 
usage. 

(b) Observe, however, that the English verbal in -ing is 
often substantive (infinitive or " gerund "). This form has no 
exact correspondence in German, and therefore requires spe- 
cial attention. 

The (Simple) Infinitive. 

396. The simple infinitive is freely used as abstract noun 
(§97) — usually English -ing. As : ba$ 9?aud)en tft Derboten, 
smoking is forbidden ; fdmetleS 8aufcn greift an, quick running 
fatigues ; bic 3folge be$ 8ttgen$, the consequence of lying; ba$ 
©mgen fitter Steber, the singing of sweet songs; ®tbtn brtngt 
<5egen, giving brings blessing; ba$ ift jUttt 8ad)en, that is laugh- 
able (for laughing). 

Note. — But if modified by an adverb or object, the infinitive is 
written as a verb ; as, ju fdjttefl faufen ifl gef<U)rlid), too fast running, etc. 

397. The simple infinitive is used elliptically (as in Eng- 
lish) in exclamation or rhetorical question — the infinitive 
absolute 1 as, id) bitty Derfaffett, I forsake you I toarutn muf} 
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toetfen, why wake met — also in imperative sense; as, mm 
fdjttell taufett, now run quick. 

398. The simple infinitive is used with some verbs : 

(a) With the auxiliaries, toerben (future) and the modals; 
with fofjen, and the like verbs (§204). See also below, §402, 
note. 

(b) As predicate with fein; Ijet&en, to be called (be); nennen, 
to call (English -ing)\ as, ba$ ift — ba3 fjeifet — ©ott toerjudjen, 
that is tempting God; ba3 nenne id) liigen, / call that lying. 

(c) With some verbs expressing a state: Meiben, ftnben, 
fjaben, ftefjen — English present participle. As : cr blicb ftefjen, 
he remained standing (he stopped) ; id) fanb — Ijatte — ba& SBud) 
bort Uegen, I found — had — the book lying there; fteljfi bu ba 
Ijordjen — listening t 

(d) With some verbs of motion : geljen, fasten, rcitcn ; as, id) 
gelje jagen, I go {a)hunting; id) reite fpajieren, / take a ride — 
and a few others ; of implied motion, more rarely ; as, fiiljren, 
legen, fdjicfen, etc. 

(e) In a few set phrases: gut f)a6en; nidjtS tun ate. As: cr 
ljat gut reben, he may well talk (talks in vain) ; cr tut nidjtS ate 
reben, he does nothing but talk. See also tfit, §185, note 2. 

The Infinitive with 3m 

399. The gu infinitive is never written as noun, but may 
stand in a noun relation : 

(a) Less frequently as subject, unless modified ; as, im ©om= 
mcr $u reifcn ift angeneljm, to travel in summer is pleasant. 

(b) But regularly as logical subject : c3 ift angeneljm ju reU 
fen. 

400. Also absolutely : 

(a) In exclamation, as §397, though less frequently; as, ba& 
©djtoert Ijicr ju jiefjen, to draw your sword here 7 
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(6) Or parenthetically ; as, er ffog, fo ju fagen, he flew, so to 
speak. 

401. The JU infinitive depends, generally, on nouns and 
adjectives, defining their meaning, in various relations. As : 
bcr 2Bunfcf), ©ie ju fefyett, the wish to see you; bic $unft, 
retd) JU toerben, the art of growing rich; bcr SRuljtn, glutfttd) 
regtert ju {(aben, the glory of having reigned; ju fterbcn berett, 
ready to die; letd)t JU fcerfteljen, easy to understand; bcfltcrig 
JU l)5rett, eager to hear; fd)recf(td) aujufdfaueu, terrible to be- 
hold. 

402. The JU infinitive is used, in general, in dependence 
on verbs, except the cases mentioned (§398). The close 
correspondence with English /^-infinitive renders detail un- 
necessary. Some points of difference will be noted later. 

Note. — In some cases usage varies ; Ijeifien, to bid, fjetfen, teljrett, 
levnen (§204) may also take the ju infinitive, especially if it is modified. 

403. As predicate after fein, btetben, ftefyett the ju infinitive 
acquires a passive {supine) sense. As, bad tft faum JU erfla* 
reit, that is hardly to be explained; DteleS bletbt nod) JU tun, 
yet to be done ; bad ftef)t ntd)t JU anbent, that cannot be changed. 
(Compare : a house to let.) 

Prepositions with §n Infinitive. 

404. 1 . When referring to the subject of the leading verb, 
the JU infinitive may be preceded by one of the following 
prepositions, which stands always at the beginning of the in- 
finitive clause : 

(a) By ofjne, without, or by ftatt, anftatt, instead (of) — Eng- 
lish -ing. As : er ftanb ba, oljne mid) 311 feljen, without seeing 
me; cr foielt tmmer, (an)ftatt feme Shbett ju tun, instead of doing 
his work. 
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(b) By um(um. . .511): 

1. Expressing purpose (in order) to; as, id) ftubicre 
flei&ig, um fdtttefl ju lerneu, in order to learn. 

2. Limiting an adjective or adverb, modified by $u, 
too, or genug, enough; as, cr ging &u fdjnett, um mid) 311 
fefjen, A* was going too fast to see me; cr ift alt genug, um 
bad $u berfteljen, A* & old enough to understand that. 

But um is often omitted when the sense is clear. 

Note i. — The infinitive phrase so . . . a s to is fo . . . JU, as being not 
translated; as, ex roar fo gut, mid) ju befudjen, 4* was so good as to visit 
me; or a bag clause, as below (§406, c). 

2. In some such phrases Ultb is used idiomatically; as, feien @ie fo 
gut uub befud)en ©ie mid), & so good and, etc. 

Written Exercise. 

1 . There is a German proverb : " Talking is silver, silence 
is gold." 2. Smoking is forbidden in the picture-galleries. 
3. Why stay here, if you do not like the place ? 4. That is 
wasting money, buying things which you do not needl 

5. Did he do all this work? Well, I call that working! 

6. Suddenly he stopped : there at (flu) his feet he saw the lost 
money lying. 7. The master found the gardener lying under 
a tree instead of working. 8. The gentlemen took a ride, 
the ladies took a drive. 9. He may well talk ! He has done 
nothing but sleep when we were working. 10. It is pleasant 
to sit under shady trees on a hot summer-day. n. To copy 
your exercise, when you could do it very well yourself ! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! 12. The storm was 
terrible to behold : the boat sank, so to speak, beneath each 
wave. 13. My elder brother helped me to swim ashore. 

14. That is hardly to be believed, but yet it is true. 

15. Without getting angry he quietly ordered the man to 
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leave the room. 16. The foolish boy went out into the rain 
and got wet instead of staying at home and keeping dry. 

17. We must walk fast in order to get home before night. 

18. The train was going too fast to stop and so the accident 
occurred. 19. The water is warm enough for (gum) bathing. 
20. Mr. Brown was so good as to lend me the book. 



LESSON LIII. 

INFINITIVE EQUIVALENTS. 

405. Some uses of the English infinitive cannot be so ex- 
pressed in German. This is especially the case when the 
subject of the infinitive (expressed or implied) is not the same 
as that of the leading verb. 

406. With changed subject the gu-infinitive after oljtte, 
(att)ftatt, um, must be substituted by a finite verb-clause : 

(a) After ofyte, (an)ftatt, by a noun-clause with bafy. As: cr 
ftanb ba, oljne bafy id) iljn falj, without my seeing him; anftatt 
bafr-er ju mir tarn, ging id) jclbft ju tt)m, instead of his coming 
to me, etc. 

(b) Instead of urn . . . 311, in order to, a purpose clause with 
batnit or ba$. See §372. 

(c) Instead of (um) . . . ju, limiting an adjective or adverb, a 
comparative clause with al3 baft. As: er ift mir ju gut, alS bafy 
id) ifm necfen foflte, too good for me to tease him. 

407. Prepositions other than ol)tte, (an)ftatt, um, cannot be 
used with an infinitive. When, therefore, a noun-clause de- 
pends on such preposition, it is first represented, in the lead- 
ing clause, by a ba-compound (§237) and then : 

(a) If the subject is unchanged, the infinitive with $u may 
follow in apposition ; as, id) beftefye barauf, ifyi ju fetyen, / insist 
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on seeing him; idj benfc ni«f)t baron, Sie ju tabetn, / do not 
think of blaming you. 

(b) Or a bag-clause; as, er rettete fid) baburdj, bag cr fid) eitenbS 
toerftecfte, he saved himself by hurriedly hiding. 

Note. — Of the two forms {a, b) some prepositions, as an, auf, mit, 
Don, Dor, gu, prefer the former, though variably ; others, as blird), gegen, 
ttber, require the latter. 

,408. If the subject is changed, the bag-clause must be 
used (as §407). As : id) beftelje barauf, bag cr gcrjbrt toerbe, 
/insist on his being heard; id) erfatmte trjtt baran, bag er ftam> 
melte, I recognized him by his stammering — the mood in such 
cases being determined as usual. 

409. If, however, the English -ing with preposition is not 
objective but adverbial, it is expressed in German by an adverb 
clause. As : after reading your letter, I wrote, ttacfjbem id) 
3f) r ett 33nef gefefett (rjatte), fdjrieb id) ; before leaving town he 
visited me, elje er bie ©tabt Dertteg, befucfjte er mid). 

410. In general the noun infinitive (§396) is used only in 
an abstract sense. When a definite action is meant a finite 
verb-clause must often be used. As : your smoking so much 
is injurious, bag ©te fo Did raucfjett ; his coming is doubtful, ob 
er fommen ttrirb (tt>erbe), ift groeifettjaft. 

411. The English infinitive with to often requires other 
forms in German : 

(a) Especially after many verbs with changed subject. As : 
/ wish him to do it, bag cr e3 rue ; / know him to be a thief, 
bag er ein 5Dieb ift ; / believe it to be true, bag e§ roaljr ift ; order 
him to come, bag er fommen foil, etc. ; or passive : he is known 
to be a thief, man toeig, bag er ein $ie6 ift, etc. 

Note. — On the other hand, with unchanged subject after verbs of 
saying and thinking, German often admits the gu infinitive when not pos- 
sible in English. As : he thinks he is an artist, er gfaubt, ein tfituitler 
gu fein. 
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(b) Also, in condensed relative or interrogative sentences. 
As: he is not the man to do that, ber ba3 tun ttmrbe (who would) ; 
/ have no one to send, ben id) fdjirfen fdnnte ; / know not what 
to do, roaS id) tun foil. 

(c) For the infinitive phrase is to, see foflcn ; for is about to, 
see rooflen (§394)* 

Position of the Infinitive. 

412. As has been seen (§115), the infinitive in compound 
verb-forms stands after all other adjuncts. Note also : 

(a) An infinitive without ju is construed as a simple verb- 
adjunct ; as, id) falj i^n fdjretben ; ber SBrief, ben id) fdjreiben faf). 
ip) Also, an infinitive with $u, if without adjunct, and de- 
pending on a simple tense, is often so construed. As : er ftng 
gu loeinen on ; alS er ju roetnen anfing (but also, er ftng cm ju 
ttjetnen, etc.). 

(c) But the ju infinitive with adjunct is construed as a dis- 
tinct clause. As : er ftng an, ^ef tig ju roeinen ; ba idj miinfd^e, 
nut S^nen ju fprec&en — though, with very short adjuncts, ex- 
ceptions may occur. 

(d) Of successive infinitives the governing one stands last, 
reversing the English order. As: er rotrb ba§ nid)t tun fonnen ; 
3$* ^abt ntidj ertnorben laffen tooflen, you have tried to have me 
murdered. Observe that an infinitive clause is punctuated 
with a comma. 

Written Exercise. 

1. Without my saying a word he seemed to know what had 
happened. 2. Instead of his asking me, I had to ask him. 
3. The story is too long for me to tell you it now. 4. Do 
not tell me everything ! — Well, I am not thinking of telling 
you everything. 5. He pleased me very much by telling me 
the whole story. — 6. How did you recognize her ? I did 
not recognize her, but sister recognized her by (an) her talking 
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in (tnit) such a loud voice. 7. My sister insisted on (mtf) my 
talking to her. — 8. The Irishman said that his friend was 
condemned to be hung, but that he saved his life by dying in 
prison. 9. After reading the book carefully I changed my 
opinion. 10. Before buying the shoes I tried them on. 
11. Do not talk so much, your talking in the class disturbs 
the students. 12. His visiting us is not at all certain. 13. Do 
you want me to do it ? Certainly I want you to do it, who 
else ? 14. I don't believe it to be true, for he is known to be 
an honest man. 15. Did you order me to do it? I did not 
order you to do it, but I begged you to do it, for I have no 
one to ask but you. 16. He thinks he is a poet, but he is 
not the man to write poetry. 17. Don't you know what to 
do ? Yes, I know what to do, but I don't know how to do it. — 
Well, I was about to show you what to do. 18. My father 
saw me writing the letter. 19. I saw him coming down the 
street. 20. When he saw me he began to run quickly to- 
wards me. 21. My old neighbor has wanted for a long time 
to have a house built, but he has never been able to sell his 
old house ; so he has been obliged to stay in it, although he 
does not like the neighborhood. 22. He will soon be obliged 
to move. 23. We have been obliged to live here because 
father's factory is close by, and he has always wanted to live 
near it. 24. He ought to have been allowed to speak. 



LESSON LIV. 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

413. The participles — present and perfect (§111) are 
essentially the same as in English, yet with some differences 
of use. 
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Note i. — Some compound English participial forms are not found 
in German ; as, having loved, being loved, having been loved. The form 
fldtebt roorben, in the passive, occurs only in connection with the aux- 
iliary. 

2. Distinction must again be made between the English -ing as 
present participle and the same form as infinitive (or gerund). 



The Present Participle. 

414. (a) As already stated the present participle is not 
used, as in English, to form verb-phrases — is coming, is 
writing, etc. (§112). 

(b) Also the present participle is not used as a predicate 
except in purely adjective sense. As : fie ift retjettb, she is 
charming: ba$ ift feljr bebeutettb, that is very important 

415. Standing for a clause, the present participle expresses 
only concomitant action or manner, and can refer only to the 
subject of the sentence. As : mir bic £><mb reidjettb, gritfcte 
cr micf) freuttblid), offering me his hand, etc.; tl)tt tiebttcf) an* 
fel)ettb, fprad) fie, looking tenderly at him, etc. 

416. Otherwise the English present participle is usually 
expanded into a clause. 

(a) When descriptive, into a relative clause. As : the peo- 
ple living there, bic fieutc, bic bort wofjnen ; / saw a boy going to 
school, bcr in bic ©djute ging. 

(b) When adverbial, into an adverb clause, with conjunc- 
tion. As: going to school, I met a boy, old id) in bie Sdjule 
ging ; not being at home, I did not see him, ba id) nid)t ju $>cutfe 
uxtr; doing your duty, you have nothing to fear, tt)enn bu beinc 
$flitf)t tuft, etc. 

Note. — 1. In a few phrases the present participle is used idiomati- 
cally ; as, cine melfenbe $tu), a milking cow ; bic betreffenbe grage, the 
question concerned. 

2. For English present participle with fommcn, see below, §419, b. 
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The Perfect Participle. 

417. The perfect participle corresponds so nearly with its 
use in English : in forming compound tenses ; as participle ; 
as adjective, etc., that hardly any detailed statement of the 
more regular uses is necessary. 

Note. — For the substitution of the infinitive form in perfect of 
modals and some other verbs, see §199. 

418. Many words, properly perfect participles, are used as 
mere adjectives, and as such have sometimes special senses. 
As: em gelefyrter 3Jlartn, a learned man ; berebt, eloquent ; be* 
jafyrt, aged; Dottfommett, perfect — and others. 

419. The perfect participle has some idiomatic uses. As : 
{a) Absolute (elliptical) ; as, gefefct, id) tat eg, suppose I did 

it; or with accusative (§363) ; or parenthetical; as, biefen fJaH 
auSgenommen, this case excepted; or as imperative (§322), and 
in some abridged phrases ; as, gut begonnen, Ijalb geroonnen, etc. 

(b) With fommen, expressing manner; as, er font gelaufen, 
running. 

(c) With fyeifjen, to call, to be (called), as if infinitive. As: 
ba$ tjeifee id) gelogen, / call that lying; ba3 tjei&t fdjnefl gefdjrte* 
ben, that is quick writing (§398, b). 

420. In consequence of inflection, the perfect participle, as 
adjective or noun, is used more freely than in English, im- 
plying various subordinate relations : as, relative, time, cause, 
manner, etc. — often requiring in English to be expanded into 
a clause. As : \t%t barf id) bie befiegte @cf)tt>acf)l)eit etngefteljett, 
now I may confess the weakness which I have conquered; 
gtttre Dor ber gntljattptetett, tremble before her when beheaded; 
ber Sritte fyafct bte ®eftird)tete, the Briton hates her because he 

fears her; or by a noun clause: as, ba$ (Srjdljfte, what has 
been told; ba$ SJorgefalletie, what has (had) happened. 
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Note. — A number of adjective words are formed like perfect parti- 
ciples, to which no verb corresponds; as, gc fill gelt, winged; begabt, 
gifted, etc. (as also in English). 

The Future Passive Participle. 

421. For the form and use of the future passive participle 
(or gerundive) see §276. It is formed only from transitive 
verbs, and used only attributively. 

Position of the Participle. 

422. (a) In compound verb-forms, see §115. 

(b) When equivalent to a clause, the present participle regu- 
larly, the perfect participle usually, stands after all its adjuncts. 

(c) As adjective, a participle, if attributive, is preceded by 
all its adjuncts, often requiring to be expanded into a clause 
in English. As : btefe grope, fd^ne, con bcr getiebten $8nigirt 
tteu erbaitte Strdje, this great and beautiful church {which had 
been) newly built by the beloved queen ; CMS einem Don etnem 
©ngtcirtbcr neulid) geftfjriebenen SButf)t,from a book lately writ- 
ten by an Englishman — or much longer examples. But (ap- 
positive) : bcr §e(b, Don fetncn geinben umgebett ; or, umge* 
bctl Don fehten gehtben, surrounded by his foes. 

Note. — This attributive construction is often — especially in earlier 
language — extended to great' length, giving great condensation of ex- 
pression. But in general, complicated forms are now avoided, especially 
in conversation, and in the fine literary style. Such forms are, however, 
frequent in scientific writing, and in newspapers — also in letters — 
where great condensation is desired. In general, they are not to be 
imitated by the student. 

Written Exercise. 

1. Going home from church I met Miss Schonkopf. 
2. She looked charming in her winter furs. 3. Shaking 
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hands she wished me a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 4. Thanking her I told her that she herself looked 
like a Christmas card. 5. Blushing prettily she told me that 
the furs were a present from her father. 6. We could not 
talk long, for all her friends coming out of church wanted to 
speak to her. 7. After having asked her if I might have the 
pleasure of calling on her I had to say good-bye. 8. Having 
been to school with her when we were children, I formerly 
knew her very well. 9. Not having seen her for so many 
years, I hardly recognized her at first. 10. She came walking 
down the street, the perfect picture of a pretty German 
maiden. 11. Smiling prettily she said that her father and 
mother would be much pleased to see me, having often asked 
after me and wondered what had become of me. I2. Her 
father is a learned man : it is a true pleasure to hear him talk. 

13. This beautifully bound book, illustrated by a great artist, 
was a gift from him to (an, ace.) me when I was a boy. 

14. Being himself a German like my father, he was a great 
friend of my late parents. 15. Well begun is half won ! so I 
think I will call on her aged parents. — 16. The gifted 
speaker spoke with winged words. 17. The letter received 
by me this morning was from an old, long-forgotten friend. 
18. That is a book still to be written. 19. It was a picture 
not to be described. 20. May this book, written with great 
care, be a blessing to students learning German! 

Concluding Remark. 

The essential uses of the Parts of Speech, not included in 
the foregoing Lessons (of Part III) have been, it is believed, 
sufficiently indicated in the several Lessons under each topic 
in Part II — at least so far as is necessary for the purpose of 
an elementary grammar. The Lessons of Part III include 
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the more important differences of German and English syn- 
tax. The more minute details of usage, and especially idio- 
matic or occasional forms, are to be learned by experience, 
and by constant observation in reading and use — or, for the 
advanced student, by consulting the larger grammars, which 
now, happily, are abundantly accessible. 

Note. — Most of the foregoing exercises will probably suffice for 
more than one lesson ; but the subdivision or selection is left to the 
teacher. 

It is supposed that the writing of German will be continued by the 
use of a book of German Composition, especially for practice in con- 
nected discourse. 
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I. ORDER OF WORDS: SUMMARY. 

1. The rules for word-order have been given gradually, in con- 
nection with the successive topics. 1 A brief summary will now 
be added, for convenient reference or review. 

2. The chief point is the position of the finite verb : 

(a) Verb following subject normal order. 

(b) Verb preceding subject inverted order. 

(c) Verb at end of clause transposed order. 

Note. — Observe that if there are no verb adjuncts, the normal and the 
transposed order are identical: subject and verb. 

3. These positions occur regularly thus : 

i. Principal Sentences: 

(a) When introduced by subject . . . normal. 

(b) Introduced by verb-adjunct. . . . inverted. 
— in both of these the verb holds the second place. 

2. Dependent Clauses: 

(a) When introduced by connective . . transposed. 

(b) When ba% that, is omitted . . > . . as principal sentence. 

(c ) When menit, if, is omitted .... inverted, 

3. Without Introductory Word: 

(a) Interrogative sentences inverted. 

(b) Imperative, Optative, Concessive . . inverted (usually). 

Note. — Parenthetical sentences are construed as i, b y i.e. inverted. 

iSee the following sections: Normal and Inverted Order, §76; Transposed 
Order, §§153, 200; Compound Verb-Forms, §115; Adjectives, §148; Complex 
Sentences, §163; Condensed dependent Clauses, §181; Objects. §211; Verb- 
Prefix, §§220, 231 ; Relative and Interrogative, §259 ; Passive Forms, §277 ; Ad- 
verbs, §291; Conjunctions, §§295, 297, 301 j Prepositions, §309; Infinitives, 
§412; Participles, §422. 

286 
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Special Cases of Verb Position. 
The following special cases are to be noted ; 
(a) A transposed verb precedes two infinitives or other verbals 

(§277) 
(6) Frequently an adverb phrase stands after a transposed verb 

(§291* 4)- 

(c) After a conditional or concessive clause, inversion of principal 

sentence is sometimes omitted (§163, d). 

(d) Also, after some introductory adverbs (§300). 



Position of Words not Verbs. 

5. The general principle seems to be that the more important 
elements tend towards the end of the sentence — so that usually 
a modifier or dependent word stands before the* modified or gov- 
erning word. Thus, in verb adjuncts : 

(a) As the most important modifiers of the verb, the separable 
prefix, the perfect participle and the infinitive stand last — 
and in this order, when occurring together. 

(6) For the same reason an infinitive, and usually a participle, 
stands at the end of its clause ; and of two infinitives or 
participles, the governing one stands last. 

(c) Also, a predicate noun or adjective ; and (with this exception) 

ttid)t and other negatives, when modifying the verb or the 
entire sentence, stand after other adjuncts. (See §291, 3.) 

(d) The same principle appears in the usual order of objects 

(§211) ; the direct after the indirect noun, the noun after the 
pronoun; and in pronouns, the heavier after the lighter 
form. 

Note. — It is this principle also that determines the transposition of the de- 
pendent verb, which is felt as the chief modifier of the principal sentence, and 
which also marks the limit or end of the dependence. 

6. For the order of adverbs, see §291 ; for modifiers of the 
noun, §342 ; of adjectives, §148. 

7. In general the order of words not verbs is the same in all 
sentences. Except that: 
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(a) In inverted or transposed order a pronoun object or an adverb 
may precede a subject noun (§291, b). But in normal order 
an adverb may not stand between subject and verb. 

8. For the simple connectives, which do not influence order, 
see §295 ; for other conjunctions as influencing word-order, see 
§§298, 30 1 ; for the loose, or parenthetical use of some adverbials, 
see §300; for words causing different order in different senses, 
see §301, b. 

Note. — For reference the regular order of possible verb-adjuncts (all of 
which, however, can hardly occur together) may be shown thus: 1. Pron. Ob- 
jects: a. accusative, b. dative; 2. Adverb Time; 3. Noun Objects: a. Dat., 
b. Accus., c. Gen.; 4. Adverb: a. Place, b. Manner; 5. Objects with prep.: 
a. person, b. thing; 6. ni$t; 7. Pred. noun or adj.; 8. Last, the non-personal 
part of the verb: sep. pref., part., infin., in their order (§5, a). 

Emphatic and Poetic Order. 

9. (a) Emphasis may largely influence word-order. Almost any 
word may thus become introductory; as (participle) geflogen roar 
afleS, gone were all; (infinitive) ermorben fann fie mid), murder me 
she can ; (or finite verb) liegt bodj ber See fo rutjig, so quiet lies the 
lake. 

{b) In poetry there is great freedom of position, under influence 
of rhythm as well as of emphasis. 

Dependent Clauses. 

10. Too great complexity is to be avoided, especially in the 
construction of dependent clauses. For this reason, such a clause 
will often stand outside of the logical framework to which it be- 
longs. As : baju lieft i^m fetn $ater feinc geit, ber i^n gteid) bei ber 
£>anb ergriff, his father . . . who; er blieb fteljen, einen (Stem p be* 
tradjten, ber auf bem 3Bege lag, etc. Especially the concurrence of 
two transposed verbs must be avoided ; as, roie er ben SBrief faS, btn 
er eben erljalten fytfte, as he read the letter ■, which, etc. See also 
infinitive clauses, §412. The present tendency in modern German 
is, in general, towards simpler forms of construction than formerly. 
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Remark i. — By fixed position of verbs, as well as by freer use of the comma, 
German may support complicated sentences hardly possible in English. But 
English may avail itself, in translation, of greater freedom of word-order; espe- 
cially in dependent clauses and in the position of adverb modifiers. The Ger- 
man order should not be imitated, to the sacrifice of idiomatic freedom. 

2. The position of the verbs in German is the key to the relations of the sen- 
tence, and will usually solve seeming difficulties. Hence the general rules should 
be early learned, and the student should note and account for all variations. 
Once fully learned, then rules are a most helpful guide. 



II. REPETITION OR OMISSION. 

11. In German, as in English, the repetition of a word or words 
common to two or more terms may usually be omitted, giving rise 
to contraction (analepsis). The general principle is the same in 
both languages : viz., 

Omission may occur whenever the common terms belong in like 
form and in like relative position to all the respective terms. 
Otherwise the common term must be repeated. As, for example: 

One subject with several verbs ; 
One verb with several subjects ; 
One verb with several objects; 
One object with several verbs ; 

One auxiliary with several verbals (participles or infinitives) ; 
— and so on, in general. 

Note. — Exception occurs in German when a normal verb, with the same 
subject, immediately follows an inverted verb (§295, b). As: bann ging er nadj 
£auje unb rief jeine ftrau. 

12. In general, repetition or omission will occur under like con- 
ditions in both English and German. But sometimes differences 
arise : 

(a) When the same grammatical form does not apply — requiring 
generally repetition in German when not necessary in Eng- 
lish. As, his wife and child, feine grau unb fein flinb; with 
or without him, mit Ujm ober oljtie iljn; he met and greeted 
me, er begegnete mir unb griigte mid); when he had come 
and seen, at« er gefommen ttmr unb gefefjen tyatte (different 
auxiliary), etc. 
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(b) When the relative position is not the same. As : er tjdt mid) 
cmgefefjen unb gegrfifjt; but : er falj mid) an unb grflpte mid); 
he left the city and then wrote, er uerliefc bie @tabt unb bann 
fdjrieb er, etc. 

Note. — Sometimes repetition is used for emphasis ; but this belongs rather 
to rhetoric than to grammar. Special cases should be noted as they occur. 



III. ACCENT: SUMMARY. 

The following summary of the chief rules of Accent is added 
for convenient reference (from Joynes' Shorter German Reader): 

1. Uncotnpounded words : Accent root-syllable — usually the first. 

2. Words formed by prefixes : Accent separable prefixes always ; in- 
separable, never ; — the negative un-, usually; ant-, ur-, always. 

3. Other compounds : Each component retains its own accent ; but: — 

(a) Chief accent on first in nouns, adjectives, verbs. 

(b) Chief accent usually on last, in other parts of speech. 

4. Foreign words: retain original accent; hence, usually, accent last 
syllable. 

Exceptions — or doubtful cases, whenever occurring — are 
marked in the text or in the Vocabulary. 
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I. WORD-FORMATION (SBortbilbwtg). 

Remark. — The processes of word-formation do not properly belong to ele- 
mentary grammar. But as an aid in acquiring and retaining a vocabulary some 
of the more important forms will be briefly given for convenient reference. 

1. While, theoretically, words are derived from primitive — 
often obscure or conjectural — roots, practically, for the present 
purpose, all words of which no simpler form exists may be consid- 
ered as primitive. Only those forms will be considered which ex- 
hibit change. 

2. The processes of word-formation are known as derivation 
and composition — the latter term applying to the union of distinct 
and complete words. But the line is not always clearly drawn be- 
tween the two. Derivative affixes were, at first, probably distinct 
words ; and inflection itself is only a more constant form of deriva- 
tion. In what follows, only the most usual and obvious forms will 
be considered. 

A. Derivation. 

3. Derivation is effected : 

(a) Without affix — with or without internal change. 

(b) By affixes — with or without internal change. Thus : 

a. Derivation Without Affix. 

4. Derivation is indicated by change of root-vowel (3lbfaut). As, 

billben, to bind; bad SBatlb, the ribbon 

ber SBimb, the bond 
flingen, to sound; ber $lang, the sound 

fdjieften, to shoot; ber @d)u6, the shot 

idjUefjen, to shut; ba« ©djfofj, the lock 

ber ©cfyfag, the close 

5. But also — though less frequently — the root-vowel may re- 

291 
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main unchanged, and then the stems are practically identical. As, 
fallen, to fall; ber Sail, the fall; fdjlagen, to strike; ber ©cftlag, the 
stroke; fifeen, to sit; bcr ©ifc, the seat, etc. 

Note. — Thus are derived — without affix — some verbs and nouns, and a 
few adjectives — called strong derivatives — mostly from strong verb-roots. 
Formally, the derived word is as simple as the verb-root, but the latter is as- 
sumed as the primitive form. 

6. Derivation is indicated by vowel-modification (Umlaut). As: 

fatten, to fall fallen, to fell 

Xroft comfort trbften, to comfort 

tot, dead ' tdten, to kill 

Offen, open bffnen, to open, etc. 

Note i. — In general, umlaut is a sign of derivation (or of inflection) and is 
to be removed to find the primitive. 

2. Umlaut — itself the result of affix, influencing the original vowel — is usu- 
ally accompanied by affixes (as hereafter). 

3. Umlaut is sometimes disguised; so, frequently t for 5 : as, <5ltem, parents, 
from alt, old; or as umlaut of t, ie ; as, fifcen, jefeen ; liegen, legen (as below) ; 
but such cases cannot be given in detail. 

7. Here belong — with various relations of the root-vowel, the 
so-called causative or factitive verbs — weak transitives from 
strong in transitives (as also in English). As : 

fafjren, to go fuljren, to lead 

fatten, to fall fallen, to fell 

liegen, to lie legen, to lay 

ftfeen, to sit fefeen, to set 

trtnfen, to drink tranten, to drench 
and others. 

8. The final consonant may also undergo change. As: 

biegen, to bend biicfen, to bow 

roadjen, to watch tnecfen, to awaken 

triefen, to drip ber £ropfen, the drop 

gieljen, to draw ber 3«0f the draught (as §4) 

9. Sometimes an inflected or an enlarged form is used as the 
base of derivation. As: 

(a) A plural ; as, blattern, to turn leaves (&te $31a'tter). 

(b) A comparative ; as, naljern, to bring nearer (nfffjer). 

(c) An enlarged stem ; as, retmgen, to clean (rein). 
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The foregoing may suffice to indicate the different forms of 
derivation without external affix. The student may note examples 
— and also English analogies as they occur. 



b. Derivation by Affix. 

10. Derivation by affix is more common than by internal change, 
though sometimes accompanied by it ; and suffixes are more com- 
mon than prefixes. 

For convenient reference the affixes will be exhibited alphabet! 
cally, with only brief illustration. 

1. Derivation by Prefix. 

11. The prefixes of derivation modify variously the meaning of 
the simple word. They apply also to secondary derivatives ; as, 
abergt&ubig from $bera,lauben, etc. 

Note x. — The most important prefixes are those which form the inseparable 
verbs. These have been shown Lesson XXIV. From these verbs come a large 
number of other derivatives, which, however, do not need to be separately shown. 

Note 2. — In some cases a prefix has been obscured; as, ge, in g(e)lauben, 
@(e)lucf ; ber in frefjen (bereffen) ; and in some other cases (not here included) 
a prefix is rare or doubtful. 

Prefixes of Derivation: Alphabetical List. 

12. abet*, repetition, excess (rare) : 

(adverb) : abermd*, again 
(nouns) : ber Slbergfaube, superstition. 
ttftet s r * after,' not genuine (nouns) : 

bag Slfterfinb, posthumous child 

ber %itxVn\§, false king. 
ant*, against, back, related to Cttt (rare) : 

bte 3fattt)0rt, the answer. 
Be» (verbs, §216); some adjectives: 

bequent, convenient 

bereit, ready 
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em^ (verbs, §213)^ 

fttt* (verbs, §216) > including also derivatives, as Note 1. 
er« (verbs, §216) ) 

Ct5 s f 'arch,' chief, very; a few nouns and adjectives: 
bcr (Sqengel, archangel 
ergfauf, very lazy 
ge* r origin obscure, meaning various (verbs, §216); in nouns often 
collective : 
(nouns) : ba$ ©ebirge, mountain range 

ba« ©(e)Mcf, luck 
bic ©ebltlb, patience 
(adjectives) : gcljcim, secret 
getreu, faithful 

mi$ s , 'mis-,' astray, wrong (verbs, §227); in nouns, takes the accent: 
ber aftifj'braud), misuse 
ber aHijj'griff, mistake 

UK*, negative; for accent see §50*. 

(nouns) : bcr Unfmit, nonsense 

(adjectives) : Utt'treu, unfaithful 

Uttbenf'bar, unthinkable 

Ut' f original, ancient — related to tt-. 

(nouns) : bad Urbilb, prototype 

bic Urfadjc, cause 
bcr Urtnalb, the primeval forest 
(adjectives): urdt, primeval 
Hers (verbs, §216) 
jet* (verbs, §216) 

Note i. — For Ijiitter, toiber, and some other prefixes used as inseparable in 
verbs, see §227. 

2. As already stated (§2 1 5) the inseparable verbs are usually called compounds ; 
but not properly so. See §2 above. 

1 The prefix un;, always accented in nouns, is also accented in most adjectives, 
especially if the simple form is in use ; but nof usually in verb derivatives ending 
in -bar, -ltd), -fain. Special exceptions occur; as, unenb'Cid), infinite; and in 
some cases usage is variable. 
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a. Derivation by Suffix. 

13. The most common form of derivation is by suffixes, which 
are very numerous. These are sometimes accompanied by root- 
change ; sometimes also by prefixes, as examples will show. 

(a) As stated §6, umlaut is often connected with derivation by 
suffix — in some cases quite constantly; but no general 
rule can be given. 

14. Sometimes the same suffix is used in different senses, with 
different parts of speech. 

(a) Sometimes the suffix is itself obviously derivative ; as, -artig, 
from Hrt, kind ; or compound; as, erci (=er+ei); or in- 
flectional; as, -Ung8; and some are still used as distinct 
words, as, lo«, DoU. See §2. 

All of these are for convenient reference included in the list, 
with brief examples. 

15. Suffixes of Derivation : Alphabetical List. 

•artig (adjectives) — manner : ljuttbartig, doglike 

grofjartig, magnificent 

*at (nouns) — rare : Me $eimat, the home (l)f im) 

*bat (adjective) — producing : frud)tbar, fruitful 

furd^tbar, terrible 

sometimes passive : bentbar, thinkable 

srf) (verbs) — intensive: ljordjen, to hearken (ljSren) 

fd)nard)en, to snore (fdjnarren) 

s djeit (nouns) — neuter diminutives (English -kin). See §97. 
ba« 33oumd)cn (bcr 93aum) 
bad SRfibdjen (bie 2Jtogb) 
sometimes with -el : ba* ©udjeldjen (ba« 93ud)) 

«b (nouns) from verbs — rare : ber ©rattb (brennen) 

«be (nouns) from verbs : bie greube, the joy (freuen) 
bie flunbe, the news (fennen) 
baS ©emalbe, the painting (maten) 
bie 3krbe, *** ornament (jieren) 
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•e (nouns) ; frequent ; many feminine (abstract) : 
from verbs, often with root change : 

bie©abe, the gift {%thtxi) 

bic ©pradje, the speech (foredjen) 
from adjectives — with umlaut — abstracts : 

bie ©iite, goodness (gut) 

bic §olje, height (l)odj) 
and many weak masculines, derivatives and appellatives : 

ber ©ote, the messenger (bieten) 1 

ber ^reu&e, the Prussian 

— and neuters, with prefix ge»; baS ©ebirge, the mountain 
range 

«et (nouns) — foreign, accented (French ie): 

from verbs : bie ©djmetdjelet, flattery (fdjmetdjetu) 
from nouns : bie SReiterei, the cavalry (SRetter) 

— also in foreign derivatives. 

«el (nouns) — instrument : ber 2)ecfet, cover (becfen) 
ber gttigel, wing (fliegen) 
— or diminutive : bad SBiiubet, bundle (binben) 
— so in proper names : ©rebel (= ©retdjen), (Margareta) 
«cl (verbs) — intensive ; often depreciative ; with umlaut : 
griibeln, to grovel (graben), brood 
frSmmeln, to cant (fromm) 
or diminutive : ladjetn, to smile (fadjen) 

.fit (nouns) — from verbs : ber ©raben, the ditch (graben) 

ber ©foube(n), the faith (gfauben). See §119 
and infinitive nouns (§97). 

•tn — (adjectives) — material — gotbett, golden (®otb) 

•ett$ — (adverb). See §286, c. For *enj, see g, below. 

•IX (nouns) — masculine agent, or appellative : 

from verbs : ber ©adf er, baker (bad en) 
from nouns : ber ©firtner, gardener (©arten) 
ber ©djtoetjer, Szoiss (©djroeij) 

— also used adjectively; indeclinable. See §147, 2. 
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•tt (verbs) — intensive : flappero, to rattle (Happen) 

fdjiafern, to be sleepy (fdjfafen) 

•erei' (= er+et): bie (SIfaberel, slavery (@ttat>) 
also depreciative : bie ©ptelerei, mere play (<3piel) 
*edet (= er, gen. fem.+(et) — numerals. See §319. 
'ITU (adjective) — material : fyofgem, wooden 
fietnern, of stone 
s fad| (adjective) — numeral. See §319. 
'fftfttg, sffiftig (adjective) -— numeral (Eng.fold). See §319. 
*4<tft (adjective) : tranfljaft, sickly (franf) 
also *l)afttg : nmljrljaf tig, real (roafjr) 
s Jcit (nouns) fern, abstracts (Eng. A<W, head) : 
bie %Tttyt\\, freedom (fret) 

bie 2Henjd)l)eit/ humanity (2Renfd)) 
«idj r a few masculine nouns (see -rid)) 

ber flranidi, /A* rnz** (flrane) 

*id)t, a few nouns : bag SHcfidjt, MfV^/ (bid) 
A few adjectives (related to -tg below) 
tM^t, foolish (Xox) 

*W (foreign nouns) — related to ei, above : 

— only in foreign words. For accent see §55. 

\>itWUo\optyt, philosophy 

*itt f (verbs) — accented — usually foreign : regie'ren, etc. 
A few German : biw&jtebteren, to spell (©ucfjftab) 
-ier 7 is also ending of some foreign nouns ; as, bet Officer', etc 

■tg (adjectives) — frequent (English -y) : 
Bfottg, bloody (©tut) 
mfidjttg, mighty (2Kadjt) 
pronominals : melntg, mine (tnein) 
einig(e), some (ein) 

— combines also with -felt, -ltd), below. 

sin (nouns) — fern, appellative — with umlaut : 

bie ®rfiftn, the countess (®raf) 
bie ftdnigin, the queen ($5ntg) 
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«tfd) (adjectives) — frequent (English -*sk)z 1 

irbtjd), earthly ((grbe) | 

(depreciative) : f tubifdj, childish (Jtttlb) 

»feit, (nouns) — fern, abstracts, from adjectives: 

bic SBttterfeit, bitterness (bitter) 
— sometimes with 4g — bic flletntgfeit, the trifle (flein) 
«let, see *ertet 
e lCtlt (nouns) — neuter diminutives (§97): 

ba« tfinblcin, the little child (fltnb) 
ba« grfiutein, the young lady (grau) 

slcr (nouns) masc. agent (from el + er) : 

ber flfinjUer, the artist (£un(t) 
ber £tf<$ler, the joiner (£tf$) 

*luty (adjectives) — frequent (= like, -ly) : 

mannltd), manly (3Jtann) 

mBgUdj, /<*«#/* (m5gen) 
— or diminutive : rStUd), reddish (rot) 
— or enlarged form : furfyerlid), terrible (gurdjt) 

—with -tg: gnabtglidj, gracious (Onabe, gnfibtg) 
— also as adverb : bttterltd), bitterly (bitter) 
sling (nouns), masc. (Eng. ling) : 

ber %inblin$, foundling (finben) 

ber grembttng, stranger (fremb) 
*ltH0$ (adverb), see §286, c. 
*lo$ (adjectives) — deprivation (Eng. less): 

freunbloS, friendless (grenitb) 
*mal (numerals), see §319; mal$ (adverb), see §286, c. 
e m$gtg (adjectives): from $fla% measure: 

regetmcigig, regular (SRegel) 
*1ier (nouns) — few — masc. agent (from *er): 

ber ©tdcflter, the bell-ringer (Ofodfe) 
*ttt$ (nouns) — usually abstracts ; neut. and fern. : 

ba« ®lettf>nt«, the parable (g(etd)) 

bie $entttnt«, the knowledge (fennen) 

bo* 3« l t0"^f the testimony foeugett) 
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•tetdj (adjectives) : getjheid), intelligent (©eift) 
toollreid), populous ($ott) 

»ftf$ (nouns) — few — masculine (= cr + id), above): 
ber (Snterid), <//-0A? ((Snte) 
ber ©onfertd), gander (®an») 
*fal (nouns) — usually, not always, neuter: 
ba* @d)i(ffal, M*/*/* (fdjtcfen) 
bic SrUbfai, the trouble (triiben) 

=f am (adjectives) — English -J**** : 

Ijeilfam, wholesome (£eil) 

Iangtam, j/<w (fang) 
s W (verbs) — few ; intensive (see -dj) : 

fjerrfdjen, to rule ($err) 
-fd^aft (nouns) f em. — usually abstract — (Eng. -ship, -scape) : 

bie greunbfdjaft, friendship (greunb) 

bic 8anbfd)aft, landscape (Sanb) 
sfel ; weakened form of «fal : a few nouns : 

ba« SRfitfel, the riddle (raten) 

sfeltg (= fal+ifl) a few adjectives: 

muljfelig, troublesome (OTfjfal) 
=fi (ordinal numerals, and superlatives), see §§315, 186. 

(A few nouns) : bie flunft, art (fetmen) 
^ (ordinal numerals, §315). 

A few fem. nouns : bie ©e burt, birth (gebfiren) 

bie @d)rift, writing (fdjreiben) 
Note t " excrescent " ; as, eiflentUd), properly, etc. 

nteinenttoegen (meinetroegen). See 
§309. o. 
ttt\ (numerals), see §319 

• s ttntt (nouns, §109). English -dom — usually neuter : 
ba« flbnigtum, kingship (flottig) 
ber SReidjtum, riches (reidj) 

■ttltQ (nouns) ; fem. abstracts, from verbs (Eng. -ing) : 
bie 33eroegung, motion (betoegen) 
bie 2Barnung, warning (nmrnen) 
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ttfott (adjectives) — English -full (ful) : 

letbboU, sorrowful (getb), etc. 
'ttfrtf (adverb) — direction; (Eng. wara\s)). See §286. 

fflbttmrt*, southwards (©lib) 

toormart«,/tfrwar<fr (t>or) 

*t9Ctfe (adverbs) = way, manner. See §286. 
sg (verbs) few: adjjen, to groan (adj) 
bugen, /* fa// M<w (bu) 

A few isolated forms are omitted. Note that some suffixes, as lo$, 
retct), Doll, might also be included under compounds. 

B. Word-Composition. 

16. Word-composition is much more widely used in German 
than in English. Besides recognized compounds, many — espe- 
cially nouns — are freely made on occasion. These are often not 
found in any dictionary. 

a. Composition of Verbs. 

17. The composition of verbs has been explained in connection 
with the conjugation. See Lessons XXIV, XXV, XXVI. 

The inseparable prefixes are included §216. 

Note. — The separable verb-prefixes are simply adverbial modifiers, which 
by habit of use have come to be regarded as part of the verb, and so, in some 
forms, written in one word with it. See §225. 

b. Composition of Nouns. 

18. Compound nouns, both constant and occasional, are very 
common. For accent, see §52 ; for hyphen, §61. 

19. In all genuine compounds there are only two components, 
though either or both of these may also be compound. Thus : (£i'= 
fcnbaljnfaljr'farte, railroad-ticket, includes four words — but only 
two components, each a compound. 
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This must be noted in determining the principal and secondary 
accents. 

20. The last component is regularly a noun. The first — known 
as the determining component, which in some way limits or de- 
pends on the second — may be of various forms. The combined 
meaning is usually obvious ; but in some cases special senses are 
required. 

21. The composition is usually made by simple juxtaposition of 
word-stems. As : 

(noun — noun): bte SBciUtmuofle, the cotton 
(adjective — noun) : bcr (Sbelftehl, the jewel 

(verb — noun) : bte ©djrcibfeber, the writing-pen 
(adverb — noun) : bie Slufjetlfeite, the exterior 
(preposition — noun): bet Umlaut, change of sounds etc. 

22. Sometimes the first component shows a modified form : 

(a) A genitive; as, bad £agedlitfjt, daylight; bad SBtrtdljaud, the 

inn, 

(b) By analogy, a genitive form is sometimes shown in f eminines ; 

as, ber ©eburtdtag, the birthday. Or an old genitive form 
is retained ; as, ber €>0imenfd)etn, the sunshine. 

(c) A connecting e is sometimes used ; as, bad $efebud), the read- 

ing-book ; bad Xagemerf, the day's work; or e may be 
dropped, as, bad @djulbud), the* school book. 

(d) In some cases the first component is plural ; as, bte tfinber* 

jlube, the children's room ; bad SBorterbud), the dictionary. 

(e) Quite irregular are a few loose compounds of adjective and 

noun, in which the adjective is inflected ; as, bet £>ofyepue= 
fter, the high priest ; bed Jpoljettyrtefterd, etc. 

23. A few compounds are simply phrases ; as, M $ergij$meiu= 
uidjt, the forget-me-not (metn, old genitive). 

24. When a compound is common to two or more consecutive 
words, it is usually written only once, and indicated in the others 
by a hyphen. As: %t\U unb ©onntage, holidays and Sundays ; 
SBofaflftnge unb stur^e, length and shortness of vowels, aufr unb a6* 
laufen, to run up and down. 
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c Composition of Adjectives. 

25. Compound adjectives are made quite like compound nouns 
— the last component being an adjective or participle. Accent, 

§52. 

(a) Simple juxtaposition, as §21 (above): 

(adj. — adj.): fyeUbtau, light-blue 
(noun — adj.) : feefrattf, seasick 
(verb — adj.) : tnerhnurbig, remarkable 
(adv. part.) : tt)ot)lgeboren, well-born 
(noun part.) : fyeilbrtngenb, salutary 

(b) With modified form, as §22 : 

(genitive): UebenSluiirbtg, amiable 
(plural) : gebanfenretd), thoughtful 
(r) And by analogy, as §22, b : 
hebeSfranf, lovesick 
IjoffnungSooll, hopeful 

Note i. — As stated above (§2), the line is not always clearly drawn be- 
tween compounds and derivatives ; as in tyoff mtngSbott, etc. 

2. Also, as in nouns, the compound adjective may contain more than two 
words, but only two components ; as, E)0$a$tung30ott, very respectfully. 



d. Composition of Adverbs. 

26. The form and accentuation of compound adverbs have been 
explained §287. 

e. Other Compounds. 

27. (a) Compound prepositions are such as: anftatf, juimb'er, 
gegenii'ber; or disguised, as btnnen (== bei — tnnen). 

(b) Compound conjunctions are such as: nrierooljl', obgleid)', je- 
bod)', etc. Accent as §52, d. 

Note. — Phrases like jobalb, jotange, etc. are written in one word if conjunc- 
tions ; but separately, if adverbs. 

Remark i. — The apparently great predominance of compounds in German, 
as compared with English, is due in part to different habits of orthography. 
Many words in English are written separately which are, practically, compounds 
— and are sometimes felt as such. As: at all; all right; steam engine, etc. 
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(while, for no better reason, also, already, steamboat, etc. are written as com- 
pounds). Usus norma scribendi. 

2. The greater development in German of derivative as well as compound 
forms is also largely due to the fact that in English secondary or derived senses 
are to a great extent expressed by Latin derivatives, even when the simple prim- 
itive is still retained. As : 

to bring; but: confer, defer, refer, transfer, etc. 

to lead; but: adduce, conduce, deduce, introduce, etc. 

hand ; but : manual, manufacture, etc. 

foot; but: pedal, pedestrian, etc. 
— instead of native derivatives or compounds, as in German. See §30, below. 



II. HISTORICAL RELATION OF GERMAN AND ENGLISH. 

28. As has already been abundantly apparent to the student, 
the German and English languages are closely related. They both 
belong to the Germanic (or Teutonic) family, which includes also 
other languages of Northern Europe — the Scandinavian, as 
Danish, Swedish, etc. — but to somewhat different branches of 
this common family. 

29. Modern German represents the so-called High German, of 
the central and southern "highlands"; while the language intro- 
duced into England by its Teutonic conquerors — the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon (or " Old English ") — represented the Low Ger- 
man branch, of the coast or " lowlands," and is most nearly akin to 
modern Dutch and other Low German dialects of the coast lands 
(Platt-Deutsch). Both of these branches consisted originally of 
different dialects, which, however, became gradually united or 
reduced. 

30. Thus geographically and historically separated, the two 
branches of this common stock became more and more divergent, 
under diverse influences. In English especially the introduction 
— mainly through the influence of the Norman Conquest — of 
foreign, chiefly Latin and French words ; the habit, thus formed 
of borrowing from abroad instead of developing native stems (§27, 
Remark 2), and the constant increase of such words (amounting 
now to far more than half of all), have given to the vocabulary a 
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mixed character, in which non-Germanic elements apparently pre- 
dominate ; while, in grammar, the reduction or loss of inflectional 
forms, and the consequent simplification of the syntax, have ob- 
scured the close relation which originally existed between the 
German and English grammars (as still seen in " Old English " or 
Anglo-Saxon). 

31. But, in spite of all additions and changes, English is still, 
fundamentally and essentially, a Germanic language. Its most 
primitive and essential vocabulary, most of the words of necessary 
use, all that remains of its grammatical forms, inflections, etc., and 
its most essential grammatical machinery, syntax, connectives, 
etc., — all this is still of Germanic origin and kinship. This rela- 
tion is of the most intimate and fundamental character — quite 
distinct from the processes of borrowing or derivation, as from 
Latin, Greek, French, etc. Thus German and English are cognate 
languages : their forms or words of common origin are known as 
" cognates." 

32. Yet the secondary relation to Latin, French, etc. is usually 
more obvious than the profounder relation to German, because 
such borrowed or derived words are usually taken over with but 
little change, while cognates have usually undergone more or less 
divergence. Thus it happens that the intimate relation of German 
and English is not at once apparent to the beginner, and hence 
German seems, at first, more foreign and more difficult than it 
afterwards proves to be. 

33. The study of the respective changes undergone in German 
and English, and of the relation of their cognate forms, belongs to 
historical or comparative grammar ; but a few illustrations of the 
most obvious relations and of the more constant changes will be 
added for reference. 

Note i. — How far the recognition of cognate forms should be insisted upon 
in elementary teaching is a disputed question, which must be left to the judg- 
ment of each teacher. 

2. Of course it is not forgotten that in a still wider sense Latin and French 
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are also cognate or kindred languages with German and English ; but such dis- 
cussion does not belong here. 



III. GERMAN AND ENGLISH COGNATES. 

34. The following examples will illustrate some of the most ob- 
vious cognates : 

(a) Many words are quite identical or differ but slightly in ortho- 

graphy. As : $rm, arm ; $anb, hand; ©raS, grass; gifd), 
fish ; gotbett, golden ; or with variation of ending only ; as, 
Sunge, lung; QaUt, hall; finben, (to) find; ftngett, (to) 
sing — and many others. 

(b) Many words show only vowel change. As : feft, fast; greunb, 

friend; neu, new; D\)X, ear; @tein, stone; or with vari- 
ant ending ; as, }$tiQt f fig; s Jtofe, nose ; SBefpe, wasp ; bxauen, 
(to) brew; fiUjlen, (to) feel ; Ijetlen, (to) heal — and many 
others. 

(c) Some words, of nearly like form, show a change of meaning. 

As: Slcfer (acre), field ; SBetn (bone), leg; #mtb (hound), 
dog; SWety (meal), flour; @tllf)t (stool), chair; Sfcutfd) 
(Dutch), German — and many others. 

Such cases are, in general, easily recognized and remembered. 

35. While the vowels, as the fluid elements of speech, are quite 
inconstant, the consonants more frequently remain unchanged. 
But in some groups there is found a tendency to variation -■— or 
shifting — within the same organ, or class, as follows : 

(a) The (mute) consonants may be arranged, according to the 
organ of utterance, into (i) labials (lip-sounds) ; (2) Unguals 
(or dentals), tongue (or tooth) sounds ; (3) gutturals (or 
palatals), throat (palate) sounds. 
(b) And according to mode or intensity of utterance, into (1) hard 
(surd or voiceless) ; (2) soft (sonant or voiced) ; (3) aspirate 
(breath) sounds, as in the table below. 

(c) But in German there are no aspirate Unguals (as in English 
thin, this) their place being taken by the corresponding 
sibilants, f (voiceless) and 3 (sonant). And ki English 
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there is no guttural aspirate (like German d)). Hence the 
table will be as follows : 

HARD SOFT ASPIRATE 

Labial p b f (pf) u 

Lingual t b (t$) f, g 

Guttural I g (d)) 

Note. — This classification depends on the simple laws of utterance by the 
natural organs of speech. Such classification and description of sounds might 
be further pursued ; but only such simple statement is here intended as may be 
directly helpful to the beginner. 

36. Now, within the same organ, we find the following corres- 
pondences respectively : 

German Hard Aspirate Soft 

English Soft Hard Aspirate 

or, as may be represented by mnemonic letters — the correspon- 
dences to be read up or down : 

High German: H. A. S. ) the corresponding initials suggest- 
Saxon English: S. H. A. f ing the sequences. 

Note. — The German, here and in the following examples, is placed first, as 
the form which the student needs to identify ; but this does not mean to imply 
that the High-German form is more primitive than the English (Low German) 
cognate. 

37. The variations are most regular in the Unguals ; less regu- 
lar, especially in initial sounds, in the labials ; least regular in the 
gutturals, which in English have undergone great disintegration 
and modification. The examples will follow in this order — giving 
in each case German (a) hard ; (6) aspirate ; (c) soft. 



Examples. 1 
i. Linguals: 

(a) German t ) £raum, dream; Xat, deed; tun, do; eitet, idle; 
English d > @attel, saddle; SBIllt, blood; rot, red; tot, dead. 

i These examples are taken from the Appendix to Joynes' German Reader. 
Other examples should be noted as they occur. 
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(b) German f, 3, $ ) galjm, tame; gefytt, ten; gu, to; beffet, better; 

English t ) Staffer, water; raffeln, rattle; %\X%foot; #erg, 

A«zr/; ftefc, net (fc for gg). 
(<:) German b > banfcn, thank; bid, M*V£; bteS, this; ©ruber, 

English th ) brother; gfber, feather ; SBab, bath; Xob, death, 

2. Labials. 

(a) German p ) boppel, double; Grippe, crib; 9ftppf, r#; ©toppet, 
English b ) stubble; (more rarely initial) ^oljter, bolster. 

(b) German f, pj > auf, up; (gdjtaf, j/*r/; tief, deep; Sfyfel, <*///*; 
English p \ 3°Pff '*// Dut on ty Pf initial : *Pf ab, path. 

(c) German ft ) Stalb, calf; felb, self; taub, deaf ; ebett, ww ; 
English f , v ) fteben, seven — but not when initial. 

3. Gutturals (see §37). 

(a) German! > ©rihfe, bri(d)ge; (g(fe, e(d)ge; ©auf, bench; 
English g, ch > $inn, chin; fauett, chew; frreden, stre(t)ch. 

(b) German rfj (when not initial) 

English k, gh: bred)ett, break; SBudj, book; Stodj, yoke; SWildj, 
milk; bod), though; l)od), ^*^*; tadjett, laugh; 
jd)tad)ten, slaughter. 
German f) : when not initial, undergoes similar changes. As: 
nal), nigh ; raid), rough; feljen, jw; gieljen, /<w, 
etc. 
(<:) German g, initial, usually g; as, geben,^*W; gefyen, £w; or^; 
as, ®arn, ,yar» ; gfifynen, ^w«. 

Elsewhere, vocalized, w, or y (i) ; as : 2Ragen, 
maw/ @age, mw; $$o$el, fowl; fagen, jay; £ag, 
</<zy; frofHg,/rftr(y; SJtogb, »***</; @eget, jot/, etc. 

Note. — These irregularities in the English gutturals — as to both form and 
pronunciation — are to be specially noted. 

38. Change is often prevented by the presence of another con- 
sonant ; as, C$olb, §anb, (stein, Sauft, fed)ten, treten, etc., and is, in 
general, less regular initially than elsewhere. 

39. The liquids, /, »/, «, r show frequent variation. 

(a) Interchange: ©ufen, bosom; geffel, fetter ; #cmf, hemp. 

(r with f, g) : (Stfett, iron ; friercn, freeze ; fflren, choose; roar, 
was, etc. 
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(b) Omission: anber, other; fofdjer, such; toeityx, which; unS, 

us. 

(c) Transposition (r): bremtett, burn ; britt, third; burd), through. 

40. Letters are sometimes added or omitted — sometimes only 
orthographically — or even by error. As: SBriicfe, bri(d)ge ; ftre^ 
cfen, stre(t)ch; Conner, thun\d)er ; fictmm, lam(b)\ $amm, com{b)\ 
©ilanb, i{s)land; fonnte, cou(l)d. 

Such variations belong in part to the curiosities of English ca- 
cography. 

41. The relation of German to English might be further profit- 
ably pursued through the several parts of speech, and cognate 
forms illustrated in inflection, derivation, etc. But this belongs 
rather to comparative grammar and cannot be undertaken here. 



APPENDIX III. 



WORD-FORMS AND PARADIGMS. 

Remark. — The special forms of individual words belong to the dictionary 
and cannot be brought within the limits of elementary grammar. Word-lists 
can hardly be made complete and, unless complete, are unsatisfactory or even 
misleading — and, as mattter of fact, are but little used by students. Hence no 
attempt is made here to furnish such lists — except the most important words in 
a few small groups. Others should be noted as they occur. See also Review of 
Nouns, Lesson XI. 

i. Inflection of Nouns. 

1. Weak Nouns (Lesson IV). 

The weak masculine monosyllables are a small but important 
group. The most important are: 

£er Wax, bear; 33urjdj,t fellow, lad; (Efjrifr, Christian; prfr, 

prince ; ©raf, count; $elb, hero; #err, master (§85); #irt,t 

shepherd; SWettfd), man; 2ttol)r, Moor ; SHaxx t fool; £>d)«,t ox; 

^rittg, prince; %0X,fool; and the compound %oxfaf)X, ancestor ; 

— and a few others. Those marked f sometimes end in -e. 

2. Strong Nouns, Class I (Lesson VI). 

Here the only possible question is of umlaut in masculine plurals. 
The majority do not modify, but about twenty take the umlaut. 
Among these, some of the most important are : 

2)er Styfel, apple; ©ruber, brother; ©arten, garden; jammer, 
hammer; SPtentel, cloak; jftagel, nail ; Dfen, stove ; @d)ttmger, 
brother-in-law; $$attx, father; SBogel, bird — and others. 
A few nouns are variable in plural; as, bcr ftaben, the thread — 
and some others. 

3. Strong Declension, Class II (Lesson VII). 
This declension is quite complex: 

(a) Masculine monosyllables usually modify in plural. But some 

thirty or more do not. As : ber %xm, arm ; 2)otdj, dagger; 

$aud), breath; #uf, hoof; #unb, dog; &mt, sound; 27tonb, 

moon; ^ab,palh; tyvmtt, point ; ©djufj, shoe ; £ag,<fcy,etc. 

309 
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(b) Masculine polysyllables usually do not modify ; but the follow- 

ing foreign nouns modify the last vowel : ber %itav', altar ; 
Sttfdjof, bishop; QbtntvaV , general ; Standi', canal; $aptan', 
chaplain; tfarbinal', cardinal; 2Jtoraflt', morass; s J$ataft', 
palace, 

(c) This declension includes some thirty odd feminine monosylla- 

bles, mostly words of common use, which are therefore soon 
learned by experience. They all modify in plural. Examples 
are: bie SBraut, bride; 25rilft, breast; grildjt, fruit ; ©an8, 
goose; £anb, hand; $raft, force; Rvfy, cow ; 9Jtod)t, power; 
2Jtogb, maid; 2flall«, mouse; s Jtod)t, night; 9lu% nut; <Stabt, 
city, etc., etc. 

(d) Also fifty or more neuter monosyllables, mostly common 

words. These do not modify, except bag gtofe, the float, and 
(variably) baS ©00t, the boat ; t>d$ SRoljr, the reed. Examples 
are: ba« ©eitt, leg; 93rot, bread (loaf); 2)tng, thing; §eft, 
copybook; Sfltfy, net; *Pferb, Sftofj, horse; <§x\\\, afcr/fc; <Sd)df, 
sheep; <Sd)iff, ^/>; ©djmein, //<#■; <&pie\,game; $&ext,worh, 
and others, including all ending in -r ; bd$ Xter, the beast; 
ba« Xot, the door, etc. 

These two groups (c, d) must be specially noted. 

4. Strong Declension, Class III (Lesson VIII). 

(a) Here occur a few masculine monosyllables : ber ©eift, spirit; 

©Ott, God; £etb, body ; Tlam\,man; £)vt, place; $lanb,edge; 
$Ralb, forest; SBurm, worm — and the compounds, ber SBofe* 
R)id)t, the villain; ber 2$ormunb, the guardian. 

(b) Also a few neuters, with prefix ge* viz. : bd$ @emadj, apart- 

ment; Qbtmftt, feeling ; ®ef\tf)t,face ; ©efdilec^t, sex ; ©efpenft, 
spectre; ©ettmttb, garment — and the foreign : bd« Regiment', 
regiment; bdS #ofpttdl' (or @pita(')# hospital — all with /?«<*/ 

5. Mixed Nouns (Lesson IX). 

The list of mixed nouns is somewhat unsettled, in consequence 
of variant forms, singular or plural. 

(a) The most regular masculines are : ber SBdlier, farmer ; $onfuf, 
consul; Sorbeer, laurel; 2Jtoflt, mast; 2Jta$fet, muscle; <&tt, 
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lake; ©tad)el, sting; @taat, state; ®ttaty, ray; 3ierat f or- 
nament, etc. 

(b) The mixed neuters are : bafi 5luge, eye; SBett, £*</; (Sttbe, end ; 
Sfrtxtibf shirt ; Q$t,ear; $&t\) t pain ; and the foreign nouns: 
ba&$n]ttt', insect; Sntere'ffe, interest; SutotV , jewel ; ©tct= 
tut', J/a/fcAr. 

(r) Some nouns, usually mixed, are variable, some * showing also 
a weak singular ; others t a strong plural. Such are : ber 
©e&atter; godfather f ; 9tod)bar, neighbor*; $antoffel, slip- 
per t ; Untertan, subject*; better, cousin^; 3tn8, interest t. 

A few other variables are here omitted. 

Note. — 2>er 2)orn, thorn^ has pi. Somen; in other senses, ©drner — also 
£otne. 2>er 6pont, j/***, has 6poren or ©porncn — also ©porne. 

(d) The defective nominatives (§119) are (with some variation): 
bcr $3ud>|tob(e), /r«rr; getf(en),r«:£; grtebe(tt), /«*<*; gmrte, 
jr/ar*; ©ebaufe, thought; dbiaubt, faith ; #aufe(n), heap; 
9tome, «tf«^; @ame(tt), j*«/; @dEjabe(n), ^m (//. fi); 
©djmerj,/<«* (also ^wi. -c$) ; SBtlle, wi//; — and the neuter 
bad $erg, A«*r/ (sometimes, archaic, bad $erje). 

2. Special Forms in Nouns. 

6. Variants. As has been seen in the foregoing statements, 
some nouns present variable forms in singular or plural, or both, 
and thus belong, variably, to different declensions. Such forms 
must be carefully noted as they occur. 

7. Compound Nouns. Exceptions to the general rule (§1 26) are : 
bcr $bfd)eu, horror (bic ©tfjcu) ; ba& ©egentetl, opposite (bcr £etl) ; bic 
Slnttoort, answer (ba$ SBovt) ; bcr 2Eittroodj, Wednesday (bte SBorfje), 
and some apparent compounds of bcr 3Rut: bic ©rojjmut, generosity , 
etc. %\t Oljnmactjt, swoon; bic $otlmatf|t, authority ', have plural 
-en, though bte 9Jtod)t forms plural bic 3Rcid)te. 

8. Double Plurals. Some nouns have two plurals, corresponding 
to different senses of the singular: 

ba$ SBanb pi. ©anber, ribbons ©anbe, bonds 

bie 53anf ©ante, benches ©anfen, banks (money) 
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ba« $)ing 2)tnge, things 

ba« ©efidjt ©eftdjter,/*^ 

ba% #orn Corner, ^^-«j 

ba« SapitaV Stapit&Ux, capitals 

ber Sabcn Sfiben, j^/j 

bas ?anb Sanber, lands 

ha* Sidjt Sifter, /(p*/j 

ber 9Jtomt SWatmer, /»*» 

ber SDfomb 9ftonbe, 0*<ww 

ber £>rt &vttx, places 

ba* £udj Sfidjer, */*Mj 

•bag SBort SBorter, ««£■/<? worafr 
■ and occasionally different words have 
ber @trcmf$ nosegay 

„ „ ostrich 

ber 3ott toll 

., .. inch 



dinger, wretches 
©eftdjte, sights 

$ome, kinds of horn 

Jlapitatieu, funds 
Saben, shutters 
?attbe, districts 
2(d)te, candles 
2Wcmnen, vassals 
9Konben, months 
£)vte,~fegions 
Xndje, hinds of cloth 
SBorte, connected words 
like singular: 
//. ©trduge 

©traujje(n) 

35He 

3oHe 



9. Some nouns are distinguished in meaning 

ders — with or without difference in plural, 
sought in dictionary. The most important are : 

SBanb ber — , volume 

„ baS — , see §8 

Stouer ber — ,• see §8 

baS — , cage 

©Uttb ber — , union 

„ ba« — , bundle 

(grbe ber — , heir 

„ ba6 — , inheritance 

#eibe ber — , heathen 

„ bie — , heath 

#ut ber — , hat 

„ bie — guard 

tfunbe ber — , customer 

„ bie — , information 

Setter ber — , leader 

„ bie — , ladder 

SRart ba§ — , marrow 



by different gen- 
Details must be 

//. SBonbe 



©auer 
Eiinbe 
©uttbe 
(Srben 

#eiben 

m< 

flunben 

Setter 
Seitern 





Word-Forms. 




Wlaxl 


btc — , border 




pi. 3Warlcji 


tt 


bie — , a coin (see 


§314) 




@d)Ub 


bcr — , shield 




@d)ilbc 


« 


ba8 — , escutcheon, 


sign 


@d)Ubet 


@ee 


ber — , /<*>k 




©ecn 


tt 


bic — , j«* 




w 


©teuer 


bic — ,tax 




@tcucrn 


// 


bas — , £*/>« 




@tcuer 


©ttft 


bcr — , pencil 




©ttfte 


ft 


ba$ — , institute 




ff 


Xetl 


bcr — ,part 




2*Ue 


tt 


ba8 — , j^tfr* 




w 


£or 


bcr —,fool 




Storen 


tt 


bad — , gate 




£ore 


Sfcrbtcnft 


bcr — , earning 




SBerbienfle 


tt 


bad — , »»***# 




tt 
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— and others, of less frequent occurrence, or variable. 

10. Some nouns have no plural; others are used only as plural. 
These forms — which depend mainly on the meaning — should be 
noted as they occur. 

Remark. — The above examples suffice to show that the gender and declen- 
sion of nouns will constantly require attention. Without attempting to commit 
lists to memory, the student should carefully note peculiarities as they occur in 
reading and practice. In this way the most important words are soon learned. 



3. Adjectives. 

11. In adjectives the only question is as to umlaut in compari- 
son of monosyllables with stem a, 0, u. 

The rule requires umlaut, but many very common adjectives are 
excepted, which must be learned by experience. Such are : fdfd), 
false; frolj, glad; gfott, smooth; rafdj, quick; runb, round; fanft, 
soft; ftolj, proud; toll, mad; noli, full, and about thirty others. 
Usage varies in a few words; as, ^mm, pious; ffar, clear; yxt\, 
tender, and a few others. The umlaut is always indicated in the 
dictionary. 
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For occasional irregularities, see Alphabetical List. 

For Reflexive Paradigm, see Less. XXVIII ; for Passive, Less. 
XXXII; for Separable Verb, Less. XXV. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS. 

Remark. — The strong verbs may be variously classified, from different 
points of view. But such classification is of little help in learning the verbs. 
For, such is the variety of form, that to know to what class a verb belongs, the 
verb itself must first be known, and then the classification is needless. In fact, 
the strong verbs, in general, must be learned and remembered as individuals, 
with constant reference, in case of doubt, to the Alphabetical List or to the dic- 
tionary. The value of the classification is mainly for reference, after the verbs 
are known. 

The simple distinction in §150, based on the relation of the stem-vowels, has 
been found helpful as an aid to the memory. It is therefore made the basis of 
the following arrangement — as the simplest, and perhaps therefore the most use- 
ful to the student. 

15. The strong verbs are here classified (as §150) into three 
groups, or conjugations), according to the succession of vowels. 

(a) The vowel of the past is always unlike that of the infinitive. 

(b) The vowel of the perfect participle may be : 

1. Like that of the infinitive (1-2-1) — Group I. 

2. Like that of the past (1-2-2) — Group II. 

3. Different from both of these (1-2-3) — Group III 
— thus giving three groups or conjugations. 

Each group is arranged alphabetically. Vowel-change in pres- 
ent singular is indicated. For the vowel of the imperative singu- 
lar, see §160. 

For special irregularities, see Alphabetical List. 

I. Group I (1 -2- 1) 

1. — ic — a 

(a) blafen (a), blow laffen (a), let 

Bratcn (a), roast vaten (a), advise 

fallen (a), fall \ djtaf en (a), sleep 

fatten (a), hold 
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0— t— a 

- and with short past: 

(b) fangcn (a), catch Ijangert (a ), hang 

2. 0— u — a • 

bacfen (a), bake fc^lagen (a), strike 

fafyren (a), drive tragen (a), bear 

grabcn (a), dig nmd)fen (a), ^r<w 

laben (a), /*«</ roafdjeu (a), «** sh 

fdjaffen, rr<w/fc 

3. e — a— e 

* effeil (i), eat \t\tVi (it), read 
frcffen (i), devour nieffeit (i), measure 
geben (i), £*'w feljen (ie), see 
genefen, recover tretcn (i), step 
gefdjetyn (ie), ^//*« Dergeffen (i), forget 

4. Single Verbs. 

* fyauen, le, au, £*w laufen (fiu), ie, au, r»« 
fjetgen, ie, ei, bid rufen, ie, it, *«// 
tommen, a, 0, come flofjen (0), ie, 0, push 

•See special irregularities ■, below (IV, a). 

II. Group II (I -2-2) 

1. ci — ic — ie 

Bleibett, remain fdjmben, write 

gebetljetl, prosper f4reien r scream 

letyeu, lend fdjmeigeu, be silent 

meiben, shun fpeien, spit 

preifen, praise fleigen, mount 

reiben, r*/£ tretben, drive 

fd^eibeu, part ttjeifen, show 

fdjeinen, seem geiljen, «<r*.r* 

2. ci — i — i 

befleigen (ftdj), ^ ^wy gleiteu, glide 

beijjen, £//* greifen, seize 

bUiti)tn, turn pale \tK\tU, chide 

gletdjen, resemble fneifen, pinch 
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* (eiben, suffer fameifcn, fling 

pfeifen, whistle * fdjnetben, cut 

reifien, tear fc^reiten r stride 

retten, ride fpfeijjen, split 

fdjleidjeit, sneak jireid)en, stroke 

fc^Ieifen, whet tueidjen, yield 
fd^teigen, slit 

* See special irregularities , below. (IV, a). 

3. te — — 

See note below. 

biegen, bend fdjieben, shove 

bieten, bid fd)lie§en (5), shut 

fliegen f fly * fteben (5), boil 

y\t\itxi t flee fpriefjen (5), sprout 

fftefjen (ti),flou> jHebeit, scatter 

frieren, freeze tricfen (5), drip 

gemegen (5), enjoy Derbriegen (5), vex 

giejjjen (5), pour Dertieren, /<w 

friedjen (5), creep tuiegen, weigh 

rtedjen (5), smell * jieljfti, </ww 

Note. — In this group, the is short in verbs with stem f, fj or df>. 

* See special irregularities, below (IV, a). 

4. C — — 

beroegen, /*<&«* Pffegen, /wrj* 

breftfjen (i), /^r«A qucllcn (i), gush 

fcc^tcn (i), /##/, fence fatten (ie), ^ w 

fledjten (i), weave fdjmelaen (i), »**// 

fjeben, ///"/ fd^njettcn (i), jw^// 

nielfen (i), »«/>& roeben, w«zw 

Note. — Note the verbs without vowel change in present. 

5. And the following small groups, with different vowels in infinitive : 

a — — 

fdjatten, sound 

a— 0—0 

garen, ferment tuagen, weigh 

frf)tt)dren, suppurate 
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an — o — o 

faufcn (fiu, 5), swill fdjnauben, snort 

faugen (au), suck fdjrauben, screw 

X — — 

glimmen, gleam Dertoirren, confuse 

flimmen, climb 

3 — — 

(er)I5fdjen (i), die out fdjluoren, swear 

fl — 0~ 

fiiren, M«?« tritgen, £*/«y 

Hlgen, lie 

(Stefyen, ftatib, geftonben, /* stand; tun, tat, getan, /* do, show special 
irregularities. 



III. Group III (1-2-3) 

i. t — a— 

befeljfen (ie), command fdjelten (t), scold 

bcrgcn (t), hide tyredjen (t), speak 

berfien (i), burst fied^en (t), jA»^ 

bredjen (i), break fleljfen (ie), steal 

empfef)Ien (like befefyfen), /* re- jierben (t), *fc> 

commend treffen (t), £# 

erfdjrecfeu (t), take fright toerberben (i), j/«7 

gelteit (t), A* awrM, fw«/ roerben (t), sue 

Ijelfen (i), help roerfen (i), Mrw 
neljmen (t), take 
Note. — Here also: gebciren (ie), to bear (old gcbcren); also toerben, with 
pret. marb. The pret. ttmrbe is later and irregular. 



2. t— a— 



beglmien, begin 
gerotnnen, win 
rlnnen, run 

btnben, bind 
* btngen, hire 



fdjnrtmmen, swim 
ftnnen, think 
fpinnen, spin 



3. t— a — u 



bringen, press 
ftnben,yW 
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geltngeu, succeed fingen, sing 

flingen, sound finfen, sink 

riugen, wrestle fprlngen, spring 

* f d)inben, flay ftinfe n, stink 

fd)lingen, sling ttrtnben, wind 

fdjmingen, swing 3tt>tngen,/*ra 
fd)tt)inben, vanish 

* fingen, jc^inben, have also past bung, f$unb. 

Note. — It may be noted that this entire group has a nasal stem (-nb or -ng). 

4. i(U)— fi— c 

bitten, to beg * flfcen, to sit 

ttegen, to lie 

♦See special irregularities, below (IV, «)• 

©eljen, /<?£tf, is specially irregular, in this group. 

IV. (a) The following verbs may be noted for special irregulari- 
ties. See Alphabetical List. 

effen frtben fujen jieijen 

gefyen fdjneiben fhljen 

fymen fteben tun 

(6) Attention should also be given to the quantity of the stem- 
vowel, and to the use of single or double consonant, as influenced 
thereby ; as in fliefcen, fonunen, ne^men, treffen, treten, and other 
examples. 
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ALPHABETICAL VERB LIST. 

The following list contains all verbs which depart from the regular 
(weak) conjugation: 

For convenience of learning and of reference the verbs are arranged in 
synoptical form, in a table containing all standard or usual forms; — 
except that single weak forms are not given when included in a foot-note 
(as in batfert, etc.). Forms antiquated, or now incorrect, are included in 
[ ]. Forms still in use, but not commended, are included in ( ). When 
two forms are given without further indication, the more usual is in ge- 
neral placed first. Quantity is marked only in special or doubtful cases. 

The principal parts are printed in full-faced type. Along with the 
infinitive is given the most usual English meaning, which when cognate 
is printed in small caps. 

To show the relation of vowels, the present and imperative are placed 
next after the infinitive, and the preterit subjunctive after the preterit or 
past indicative. When these forms are not given they are regular; that 
is, the present and imperative as in weak verbs ; the pret. subj. from the 
pret. indie, according to the usual rule. 

Compound verbs are given only when the primitives are not in use. 

Remarks. — The following remarks are prefixed for convenient refer- 
ence: 

i. In verbs with root e, and some with t, having past a, another form 
of the past subjunctive in fl, sometimes ii, is often preferred, to distinguish' 
more clearly in sound from the present indicative; as before, begonne, 
f)iilfe — often from earlier forms of past indicative. 

2. Verbs with sibilant stems, f, fg, f(f), 5, often contract the 2d pers. 
sing. pres. indie, both in sound and spelling, so as to be identical with 
3d pers., as : bit Ijeifeeft, or Ijeifet ; er fjeifet ; bu umfdjeft, or toafdjt ; er toafd)t, 
etc. 

3. An old 2d, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. and 2d sing, imper. in ett occurs 
(chiefly in poetry) in some verbs with te roots: biegen, bieten, fliegen, 
fliefjen, fliefjen, gemefeen, giefeen, friecfjen, etc., as: beugft, beugt; beug; 2d, 3d 
pres. fleufct (Rem. 2), impv. fleufe, etc, 

4. Often in impv. C is dropped when there is no vowel-change, as: 
fcleib, lauf, etc. ; but no rule can be given. 
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2 SING., 








INF1N. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


IMPV. 


P. IN DIC. 


P. SL'UJ. 


P. PART. 


batfen, 1 


2. barfft 




but 




gebacfett 


BAKE 


3. bticft 










-barett 


j^ gebaren 










bcfc^rcti. 


2. befief)lft 


beftefjl 


befaljl 


before 


befo^en 


command 


3. befieblt 






befable 




beflrifeen, 


2. befleifecft 


.... 


btm 


.... 


befltffeti 


apply 


or befleifct 










beguttten, 2 




.... 


begaitit 


begonne 


begoiraen 


BEGIN 








begamte 




6et§ett r 


2. beifeeft 


.... 


«1 


.... 


gebiffeti 


BITE 


or beif]t 










beHett, 8 


2. [biUft] 


Ibili] 


[bott] 


.... 


[gebolletfr) 


bark 


3. Lbitttl 










bergen, 


2. birgft 


birg 


larg 


biirge 


geborgett 


hide 


3. birgt 


[berge] 




barge 




berfttii, 4 


2. btrft(eft) 


btrft 


borft 


bbrfte 


gebsrften 


BURST 


3. btrft 




borft 


barfte 




bewegen, 6 


.... 




betoog 


.... 


betnogett 


induce 










i 


biegett, 6 







bog 


.... 


gebogen 


bend 












bieteit, 7 






bot 


.... 


gebotett 


offer 












btnben, 


.... 


.... 


baitb 





gebunbett 


BIND 












bitten, 






bat 


.... 


gebeten 


ask 












blafen, 8 


2. blaf(cf)t 




MteS 


.... 


gcblafett 


blow 


3. blaft 










bleibett, 




.... 


blteb 





gcbUcbcn 


remain 













i. Also weak, except in past participle. 2. Old forms in past, begortlt, begOTUUe. 
3. Now weak. Old forms, as above, now obsolete. 4. Also weak throughout. 

5. Weak, except in this sense. 

6. Old (poetic) forms, pres. aod impv. fcllftft, beUflt, beiig. 

7. Old (poetic) pres. and impv. beutjt, beui. beut. 

8. Rarely also weak in present. 
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IN FIN. 


2, 3 SING. PK. 


2. SING. 
IMFV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUB); 


P. PART. 


Meidjett, 1 


.... 


.... 


bttd) 


• • • . 


gebltdjen 


BLEACH 












btattn, 2 


2. bratft 


.... 


brict 


.... 


gebraten 


roast 


3. brat 










bredjett, 


2. brtd)ft 


brid) 


brad) 


.... 


gebrodjen 


BREAK 


3. brid)t 


[breeze] 








frrettttett, 




.... 


bxauutt 


bremt(e)te 


gebrannt 


BURN 












brittgeit, 


.... 


.... 


bradjte 


bracr)te 


gebradjt 


BRING 












-betfyett 


see gebeifjen 










beitfen, 




.... 


badjte 


bad)te 


gebadjt 


THINK 












-berbeit 


s. toerberben 










butgett, 8 


.... 


.... 


bnng 




gebuttgeu 


hire 






bang 






brefdjen, 4 


2. brifc$(ef)t 


brifa) 


brof$ 


brbfdje 


gebwfdjen 


THRESH 


3. brifct)t 




braftft 


brdfdje 




-briejeu 


s. berbriefeen 










brittgeit, 





.... 


brang 





gebrmtgen 


press 












bfirfett, 


Pr. barf, 


.... 


burfte 


burfte 


geburft 


may 


barf ft, barf; 
biirfen, etc. 










empfejjictt, 


see befe^lcn 










recommend 












effett, 


2. iffeft, ifet 


tfe 


56 


.... 


gegeffen 


EAT 


3. tfet 


Lcffe] 








fasten, 


2. ffiWi 





Mir 


.... 


gefaljren 


go 


3. fat)rt 






» 




fatten, 


2. faUft 


.... 


fie! 





gefatten 


FALL 


3, fattt 











1. Also weak, intrans. As trans, always weak. 

2. Also weak, except in p. part. 

3. Also weak — usually in p. iodic, and now always in p. sub). 

4. Also weak. 
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INFIX. 


t, 3 SING. PR. 


a SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUB/. 


P. PART. 


fatten, 1 


.... 


.... 


.... 


.... 


gefaltett 


FOLD 












fangeit, 


2. fangft 


.... 


fa& 


(pcnflc) 


gefangett 


catch 


3. fangt 




(fang) 






fedjteu, 2 


2. mm 


Mt 


mt 




gefodjtett 


FIGHT 


3. ftd)t 










-feljleit* 


see befeljlcn 










ftnbeit, 


.... 





fanb 


.... 


gefnttben 


FIND 












ftedjteit, 4 


2. fttd)t(e)ft 


mt 


Poc^t 


.... 


geffodjtett 


braid 


3. fltd)t 










-fleifteu 


.w beflctfoen 










fRegeit, 6 


.... 


.... 


Jl*§ 


.... 


gejlogett 


FLY 












ftefatt, 6 


.... 


.... 


w 


.... 


geftoljett 


FLEE 












fKefien, 7 


2. fltepeft 


.... 


m 


.... 


gcfl^ffeti 


flow 


or fliefet 










fragett, 8 


2. [fraflft] 





IfruQ] 


[frugcl 


.... 


ask 


3. Ifraflt] 










freffett, 


2. frijfeft 


frtfe 


m 


.... 


gefrejfett 


eat 


or frifet 
3. fript 


[freffe] 








frieren, 


.... 





fro 


.... 


gefrorett 


FREEZE 












gftreti, 9 






gor 




gegoreu 


jerment 












gebaren, 10 


2. gcbicrft 


flcbicr 


gefmr 


.... 


geboreit 


BEAR 


3. oebiert 











z. Weak, except p. part gefalten, as adj. a Also weak, except in p. part. 

3. Occurs only in befefclen, empfeljteit ; feftleit, to fail, is weak. 

4. Also weak, except in p. part. In a. pres. also flid)ft ; and in fedjietl, ftdjft 

5. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. fleugft, ffeugt, fleug. 

6. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. fleucfjft, fleucfjt, fleucf). 

7. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. fteuftt, fteufe. 

8. Weak, except (rarely) as above. 

9. Also weak. Spelled also gnfiren. etc. 

10. Sometimes weak in pres. and impv. Old fle be r en- 



See 4 
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INFIN. 


2 t 3 SING. PR. 


a SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PART. 


ge&ett, 


2. flibft 


gib 


g«fc 




gegefreu 


GIVE 


3.gtbt(gtebt) 


(gteb) 








gebetfjett, 






gebielj 




gebteljeii 


thrive 












geijett, 


.... 


.... 


fltofl 


[giertge] 


gegangen 


GO 






[fiieng] 






gelutgeu, 


.... 




gelang 




gehtttgctt 


succeed 












getteu, 


2. giltft 


gilt 


gait 


golte, galte 


gegottett 


be worth 


3. fiilt 


[gelte] 




[giiltei 




gettefctt, 


.... 


.... 


gettaS 




gcttefett 


get well 












geitiefiett, 1 







gettBfe 





gettoffen 


enjoy 












gefdjeijett, 


3. gcfd)iel;t 




geftfjalj 




gefdjefjctt 


happen 












getoimtcti, 


.... 




geummt 


getoonne 


getoomten 


WIN 








getoanne 




-flefiett 


s. bergeffen 










giej?eii, 2 






0«g 




gegoffett 


pour 












-gtmtett 


s. fceginrtcn 










gletdjen, 8 






gttd) 




gegUd>en 


be LIKE 












gleiftett, 4 






m 


.... 


gegliffen 


glitter 












gleitett, 6 






gUtt 


.... 


gegfttten 


GLIDE 












gltmmcn, 6 






glomm 




geglonraten 


GLEAM 












gra&ett, 


2. grabft 




gnt& 




gegraftett 


dig 


3. grabt 











i. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and imp v. geneufet, geneufj. 
a. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. geil&t, geufe. 

3. When trans. /* /ifc*, usually weak ; but not in compds., as fcergtetdjen, etc. 

4. Usually weak. 5. Often weak. 6. Sometimes weak. 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PART. 


greifett, 


.... 


.... 


• 

griff 




gegriffen 


seize 












Ijabett, 


2. fjaft 




Ijatte 


Ijatte 


gefjabt 


HAVE 


3. Jjat 










(alien, 1 


2. f)Qltft 




Ijielt 




gdjalten 


HOLD 


3. I)Qlt 










Ijattgett, 2 


2. Ijanflft 




Ww 


(fjienge) 


geljattgcn 


HANG 


3. pngt 




(foieng) 






^oitcii, 8 






J)teb 





gefjaitett 


HEW 












Jjebeit, 






t)0b 


fjiibe 


geljobett 


lift 






I|ub 


tjobe 




fjcljten, 4 












conceal 












^cigeu, 


2. fjeifeeft 


.... 


tfef? 




gdjetgen 


be named 


or t)etfet 










Ijelfeti, 


2. fjilfft 


folf 


f,aff 


p(fc 


geljolfeu 


HELP 


3. Ijilft 


LOclfc] 




f;dlfc 




feifen, 5 






Rf? 





geKffca 


scold 












fetmett, 






fatmte 


fcnn(c)te 


gefattttt 


know 












fiefeit, 6 












choose 












flemmen, 7 






flomm 




geftontnten 


press 








• 




fltebeit, 8 






Hob 




geflobeu 


CLEAVE 












ffimtnen, 9 






ffotnm 




geffomntett 


climb 












tltitgeti, 10 






Hang 


[flungc] 


gcflitttgen 


sound 













i. Irapv. fjatt ! as inter j. halt. 

2. Sometimes written fjangen. Sometimes also weak pres. to dist. fr. weak trans. 
fjangen. 3. Rarely weak. 4. Weak, except in p. part. toerfjoljlen, as adj. or adv. 
5. Usually weak. 6. Now regularly weak ; see fttrcit. 7. Usually weak. 
8. Also weak. o. Often weak. 10. Sometimes weak in sense of resound (loud). 
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IXFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PART. 


fneifen, 1 


.... 




foiff 


.... 


gefmffeu 


pinch 












fotmneit, 2 


2. (fbmmft) 




lam 




gefommeu 


COME 


3. (fommt) 










tfmtett, 


Pr. farnt, 




fornttc 


fbnntc 


gefomrt 


CAN 


fannft, tann ; 
fonnen, etc. 










freifdjen, 8 







[WW] 




[gefrifa>n] 


scream 












frted)eit, 4 







fr5<$ 




gcfrSdjen 


creep 












ffirett, 6 







lor 




geforen 


CHOOSE 












labett, 6 


2. tabft 


.... 


Inb 




gdaben 


LOAD 


3. labt 










laffen, 


2.lafieft,la&t 


lag 


liefi 




delaffett 


LET 


3. Iajjt 


laffe 








laufett, 


2. Iaufft 




lief 




gelattfen 


run 


3. lauft 










leibett, 7 






lit* 


.... 


gelittett 


suffer 












letyeit, 


.... 




lie!) 




gelieljeit 


lend 












fcfeit, 


2. Hcf(cOt 


lied 


(ad 





flclefcn 


read 


3. Iicft 


[lefel 








Itegeit, 







lag 




flClCflCIt 


LIE 












-Hereu 


see berlicren 










-lingett 


see gelingen 










tdf<$en, 8 


2. «W(«0t 


fl» 


m 




gelofdjen 


go out 


3. ltfd)t 










(fire) 






i 





i. Also weak. The form fneipeil is regularly weak. 

2. The d forms in pres. are now rarely used. 3. Now regularly weak. 

4. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. freudtft, treudjt, treudj. 

5. From old ftcfen ; also weak. 

6. Often weak in pres., more rarely in past. So also Iuben, to invite % which was origin- 
ally weak. 7. As trans, to hurt, and in derivs. Derleibeit, etc., weak. 

8. Also weak, especially when trans, to put out; also in p. subj., to disk from pres. indie. 
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i. Old tiegen ; hence, poetic forms, pres. and impv. teugft, teugt, leug. 
a. Now regularly weak, except in perf. part. 

3. Now usually weak throughout. 

4. Usually weak ; now always, except in this sense. 

5. Originally weak ; now very rarely so. 6. As trans, to soak, weak. 







2 SING. 








INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PS. 


IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PART. 


Ifigeu, 1 


.... 




log 


.... 


getogen 


LIE 












woolen, 2 





.... 


[muf)l] 


.... 


gemaljteit 


grind 












meibett, 




.... 


micb 


.... 


gemteben 


shun 












metfett, 8 


2, milTft 


mill 


moll 




gemolfen 


MILK 


3. miltt 










mejfen, 


2. miffeft 


mife 


mo§ 




gemeffen 


measure 


or mtfet 
3. mifet 


[meffe] 








mtglmgeit 


see fleltngen 










ntogett, 


Pr. mag, 


[mog] 


modjte 


mbdjte 


gemodjt 


MAY 


maflft, mafl ; 
mbflen, etc. 










mfiffen, 


Pr. mufe, 


.... 


nrofcte 


miifete 


gemttgt 


MUST 


mufti, mufe ; 
muffen, etc. 










ttefymeit, 


2. nimmft 


nimm 


naljnt 




geuommeii 


take 


3. mmrnt 


[ncljme] 









nemtcit, 






nanntt 


nenn(c)tc 


geuatrat 


NAME 












-ttefett 


see flcnefcn 










-tttegeit 


see geniefccn 










tfeifett 






tfff 


.... 


getfiffeit 


whistle 












Wegen, 4 






P$W 




ge*ftogeti 


cherish 






[pffog] 






preifeit, 5 


2. preif(cf)t 





prieS 




geprtefen 


PRAISE 


3. pretft 










qtteUett, 6 


2. quittft 


quid 


quofl 




geanotten 


gush out 


3. quitlt 
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INFIN. 


a, 3 SING. PR. 


a SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SVBJ. 


P. PART. 


rfidjen, 1 


.... 


.... 


[ro<6] 


.... 


(gerodjen) 


avenge 












rafctt, 2 


2. ratft 


.... 


rict 


.... 


getratett 


advise 


3. rat 










rotten, 


— 




rte* 





geriefiett 


RUB 












reiffen, 





— 


*»• 





gerijfeit 


tear 












ttittn, 


.... 


.... 


rltt 





gerittcn 


RIDE 












retmett, 8 





— 


tatrntt 


renit(e)te 


gerattttt 


RUN 












riedjett, 4 


.... 


.... 


r5dj 




gertdjett 


smell 












rittgeit, 6 


.... 


.... 


rang 


[riinge] 


gentitgett 


wrestle 






[runs] 






rirnten, 




.... 


ronu 


rbmte 


geroimen 


flow 








rdnnc 




ntfc*, 6 


.... 


.... 


rtcf 





gernfett 


call 












falsett, 7 












gcfolsen 


SALT 












faufett, 8 


2. faufft 


.... 


Ml 


.... 


gefoffen 


drink 


3. fauft 










fangett, 9 





.... 


f*8 




gefogen 


SUCK 












Maffeit, 10 






fd>»f 


.... 


gefd>affe» 


create 












fdjafleit," 




fdjofl 


.... 


gefdjoHett 


sound 


i 

i 







z. Now regularly weak, except (rarely) ia p. part. See riectjen. 
a. Sometimes weak pres., roteft, ratet. 

3. Sometimes weak ; so always in trans, to melt (iron, etc.). 

4. See rddjeit. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. reudjft, reucftt, reud). 

5. The trans, ringen (ffitrtfl) is weak ; except, occasionally, umrang, umrungen. 

6. Weak forms rarely. 7. Weak, except in perf. part. 8. Also weak in pres, 
9. Also weak ; trans, fdUfleit, to suckle, always weak. 10. Strong only in this 

11. Now usually weak. 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
1MPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUB J. 


p. part; 


-fdjcfcn 


s. flefdjcfjen 










fdjeiben, 






frffteb 





gcfdjiebctt 


part 












fdicitten, 







fdjiett 




gcfdjteiten 


seem 












fdjeften, 


2. fd)tttft 


fctnlt 


fdjaft 


fdjblte 


gefdjolten 


SCOLD 


3. fdnlt 


Melte] 




fdjatte 




fdjmit, 1 


2. fdjterft 


ftf)ter 


W« 




gefdjorcn 


SHEAR 


3. fc^icrt 










fctyeben, 








ff^oB 





gefdjofcn 


SHOVE 












We&eit, 2 


2. fd)iefeeft 




W* 


.... 


gcfdjoffcit 


SHOOT 


*r fdjtefet 










fc^inben, 8 







f$itnb 


[fd)anbe] 


gcfdjitttbett 


flay 






[f$anb] 






fdjfofctt, 


2. Wfifjt 




f*aef 





gefdjfofeit 


SLEEP 


3. fd)laft 










fdjfogeit, 


2. fcf)laflft 


.... 


f*fog 





gefdjlagen 


strike 


3. falQflt 










f$letdjeu, 


.... 





fdjtid, 




gefdjUdjen 


creep 












fdjleifen,* 







WW 


.... 


gcfdjliffen 


whet 












fdjlctfjeit, 


2. fdjletfeeft 


.... 


tt«l 


.... 


gefdjttffeit 


SLIT 


*r fdjleifet 










MKefeu,* 







tttoff 





gcfdjloffen 


SLIP 












fdjKcfcett, 6 


2. Wtefeeft 


.... 


W«t 





gcfdjloffen 


shut 


*r fdjliefet 










fdjliugen, 







fdjlattg 





gefdjfongctt 


SLING 













i. Often weak, except in p. part. 

a. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and imp v. fdjeufct, fdjeufe. 

3. Weak rarely, except in perf. part. 

4. Often weak, in sense of glide ; always in sense of to drag. 

5. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. fd)leilfft, fdjleuft, fd&teilf. 

6. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. fdjUllfet, fdjleilfc. 
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2 SING. 








INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PART. 


fdjmetgett, 


• • . • 


• . . . 


famifc 


.... 


gefamiffett 


dash 












fdjmelaen, 1 


2.f*mil8(ef)t 




fdjmoiS 


.... 


gefd}mol$ctt 


MELT 


3. jd)mU$t 










fdjtuwficn 2 


j. fdjniefcen 










fdjnetben, 


.... 


.... 


fdjttitt 





gcfrffmttcn 


cut 












fdjtteiett, 8 





.... 


[f^nte] 




[gefdjnte(e)n] 


SNOW 












fdjttiebeu, 4 







frffttofc 





gefdjtto&ett 


SNORT 












fdjraufcen, 6 





.... 


fdjrob 





gefdjrofcn 


SCREW 












fi^rcrfcii f 6 


2. fartcfft 


fd>rtcf 


ftfiraf 




gefdjriufett 


be afraid 


3. fdjrttft 










fdjmfctt, 


.... 


.... 


frffrieb 


.... 


gefdjrie&ett 


write 












fdjrcten, 








fdjrie 




gefdjriecn 


cry 












fdjreitett, 


.... 


.... 


fc^ritt 




geff^ritten 


stride 












fdjrinbett, 


(obsolete) 




ftfjntnb 


fdjriinbe 


gcfrfftunbcn 


crack 






fdjranb 






fi^rotett, 7 


.... 





— 





gcfffjroten 


clip 












fttytmrctt, 8 


2. fdjtoterft 


.... 


ff^toor 


fdjtoore 


gefdjttoren 


fester 


3. fd)toiert 




f$umr 


fd)murc 




fdjtocigett, 9 






ftfimien 




gefdiuriegeu 


be site tit 













i. Also weak ; as trans, properly (though not always) weak. 

2. In this form now usually weak. 3. Usually and properly weak. 

4. Now usually fdjnaitben, with weak forms. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. 
fd&neubft, fdjnenbt, fdjneub. 

5. Usually weak. 

6. Usually erftfjreden, with also weak impv. etfdjrette. As trans, frighten, regularly 
weak. 7. Weak, except, sometimes, in p. part. 

8. Has also weak pres. — no impv. - 9. As trans, silence, weak. 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


a SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PART. 


fdjuiettett, 1 


2. fatotHft 


fttotU 


fdjttott 




gefdjuwttett 


SWELL 


3. fdjtmUt 


Lfc^toette] 








fdjttimmeit, 


.... 


.... 


fd)tOQtttttt 


fdjtoomnte 


ge* 


SWIM 






[fdjtoontm] 


fdjtoamme 


fdjwommcn 


fdjurinben, 


.... 


.... 


fdjttmttb 


fdjtoanbe 


gefdjumttbctt 


vanish 






[fdjhmnb] 


[fdjtoiinbc] 




ftfjtoHttgen, 


.... 


.... 


ftffttmng 


fdjtoange 


gefdjunragcn 


SWING 






[fdjhmng] 


[fcbtoiinge] 




fdittorctt, 








frffttior 


fdjhmre 


gefdjttorcit 


SWEAR 






frffttmr 


fd)toore 




fc^c« r 2 


2. ftelrft 


fte*J(e) 


fat) 


. . * . 


gcfeljcii 


SEE 


3. fiefjt 


[fc^c] 








fein r 


see para- 




.... 





.... 


be 


digm (181) 










fenbeit, 8 






fattbte 


fenbetc 


gcfattbt 


SEND 












fiebett, 4 


.... 




fott 


.... 


gefotteu 


boil 












ftttgen, 






fang 


.... 


gcfungcn 


SING 












ftnfen, 






fan! 


.... 


gefunfen 


SINK 












ftmtett, 6 






fattn 


fomte 


gefottnen 


think 








fdnne 




ft*en, 


2. ftfeeft 




m 


.... 


gefeffett 


SIT 


or Pfet 










foHett, 


Pr.fotl, 




foflte 


foatc 


gcfottt 


SHALL 


», foil; 
fallen, etc. 










fjwltett, 6 







— 


— 


gefpaftett 


SPLIT 













i. As trans, weak ; also, rarely, as intrans., except in p. part 
a. The impv. ftefte usually stands alone, or as interjection. 

3. Also weak throughout. 

4. Usually weak. 

5. Rarely weak — chiefly in p. part. Qeftn&t, as acty. 

6. Weak, except in p. part. 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PART. 


forfeit, 1 






foie 


.... 


gefoieeit 


SPIT 












ftrittuen, 






ftwnit 


fponne 


gefpottttett 


SPIN 








fpanrte 




Weifecit, 2 


2. fpietfeeft 


.... 


m 




geftrtiffen 


SPLIT 


*r fpletBt 










foremen, 


2. fprtdjft 


fpri$ 


foradj 





getyrodjen 


SPEAK 


3. fpridjt 


[fpredje] 








fpricfeeit, 8 


2. fprtepeft 


.... 


f**i 




geforoffett 


SPROUT 


or fprtefet 










forittgen, 







forang 





gefoningen 


SPRING 












ftetffen, 


2. fttd)ft 


W) 


ftadj 





geftodjett 


prick 


3. fticl)t 










ftecfett, 4 


2. fticfft 




ftaf 




[geftocfen] 


STICK 


3. fttctt 










ftefan, 


.... 




ftanb 


ftdnbe 


geftanben 


STAND 






[ftunb] 


ftihtbe 




fteljlett, 


2. fttef)lft 


ftteSI 


mi 


ftot)le 


geftoljleit 


STEAL 


3. ftief)lt 


[ftcfjlc] 


[fto^I] 


ftabje 




ffeigett, 







ftieg 





gcjHegen 


mount 












fterbeu, 


2. fttrbft 


ftirb 


ftarb 


ftiirbc 


geftorben 


die 


3. fttrbt 


[fterbe] 




ftarbe 




ftie&en, 6 






ftob 




fleftoben 


scatter 












ftinfen, 







ftanf 


ftanfe 


gefhtttfett 


STINK 


• 






ftiinfc 




ftogen, 


2. ftofe(ef)t 




Wl 





geftoften 


push 


3. ftofet 










fhreif^ett, 







ftridj 




geffridjeit 


STROKE 













i. Also weak throughout. 
a. Also weak — and now rare. 

3. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. foreilfjt, fpreufj. 

4. Usually weak throughout. 

5. Also weak. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. fteitbft, fteubt, fteub.' 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


P. 1NDIC. 


P. SUB]. 


P. PART. 


ftxtittn, 


. * . . 




ftritt 


.... 


gefhrittcit 


STRIVE 












tragen, 


2. tragft 


.... 


ttnq 


.... 


getrageit 


carry 


3. tragt 










treffctt. 


2. triffft 


triff 


trof 




getroffett 


hit 


3. trtfft 


[trcffe] 








trettett, 





.... 


trie* 





getriefcen 


DRIVE 












treien, 


2. trittft 


trttt 


tvat 




gerretett 


step 


3. trttt 


[tretc] 








friefcit, 1 


.... 





Mf 




getroffett 


DRIP 












trittten, 


.... 


.... 


ttant 




gefotnfen 


DRINK 












trfigett, 2 


.... 




trog 




gerrogen 


cheat 












tmt, 8 


Pr. tue, 


tu(c) 


tat; 




getan 


DO 


tuft, tut; 
tun, etc. 










fcerbcrfceu, 


2. DcrbirOft 


uerbtrb 


fcerbarfc 


toerbiirbe 


ticrbor&en 


spoil 


3. berbtrbt 






[berbarbe] 




fcerbriefcen 4 


2. toerbriefeeft 


.... 


toerbrflft 





toerbroffcn 


vex 


<7^t)crbricBt 




• 






trcrgcffett, 


2.toergiffcft, 


toergtjj 


bergfifs 


.... 


aergejfett 


FORGET 


or toergifjt 
3. toergifet 


[bergeffe] 








toerlierett, 5 




.... 


bettor 




toerlorcn 


lose 












ttadjfett, 6 


2. tt>ac^f(cf)t 




tttttflS 


.... 


gettadjfcn 


grow • 


3. tt>ad)ft 











i. Now usually weak. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. treufft, trcuft, treilf. 
a. Old tticflen ; hence old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. treUflft, trcugt, treug. 

3. Irregular. See paradigm (155). In popular phrase tat is often used for tat, aa 
auxil. with infin. Impv. tit chiefly colloquial. * 

4. Old (poetic) forms in pres. and impv. berbreufct, berbreufe. 

5. Old form, fcerltefen ; hence still occasionally the p. part, oerlefett. 

6. Rarely weak in pres. 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
1MPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PART. 


tomgen, 1 


see toiegen 




.... 




.... 


WEIGH 












mafdjett, 2 


2. toaftf)(ef)t 


.... 


ttmftf) 


.... 


gcttiafrffcn 


WASH 


3. toafdjt 










ttiebett, 8 


.... 


.... 


toob 





gettJobcn 


WEAVE 












-wcgcn 


see bcroecjen 










mctc^cn, 4 








ttwdj 




gctmdjen 


yield 












tt»ctfcn f 






toicS 


.... 


getoicfcit 


show 












ttenbett, 6 


. . . . 


.... 


toanbte 


toenbete 


gcwanbt 


turn 












tocrben, 


2. toirbft 


toirb 


tomrb 


toiirbe 


geworbcn 


sue 


3. totrbt 


[toerbe] 




toarbe 




mcrbett, 6 


2 totrft 


toerbe 


nmrbe 


iDiirbc 


gemovbett 


become 


3. toirb 




ttarb 




toorben 


tterfett, 


2. toirfft 


totrf 


toarf 


toiirfc 


geworfcn 


tkrow 


3. totrft 


[toerfe] 




toarfe 




ttiiegett, 7 







rtiog 




gctoogcn 


WEIGH 












ttriubett, 




.... 


»anb 





aeumubctt 


WIND 












-ttrimtett 


^<fflctoinncn 










witrett, 8 






.... 




(getoorren) 


tangle 












toiffcit, 


Pr. foeife, 


. 


rtiu^te 


toiifete 


ge»u§t 


know 


tocifet, tnetfe ; 
totffen, etc. 











i. Usually ftiegen ; both often weak ; hjfigen usually transitive. 

2. Rarely weak in pres. 

3. Usually weak — always, except in sense of weave. 

4. Always weak in sense of so/ten (from adj. toeidj). 

5. Also weak throughout. 

6. frarb is used only in the singular ; toorben only as passive auxiliary, or poetically. 

7. See tpdften. The two are equivalent forms, loieflen more usual. 

8. Weak, except, rarely, in p. part. ; usually as ad). 
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INFIN. 


2, 3 SING. PR. 


2 SING. 
IMPV. 


P. INDIC. 


P. SUBJ. 


P. PART. 


ttottett, 

WILL 

accuse 


Pr. toiU, 
toillft, toitt; 
tootten, etc. 


tooUe 


ttoflte 


toollte 


gcuioUt 


draw 




— 


m 





ge$ogen 


atorittgett, 

force 


• • . . 


. . . 


swung 




gcjttJUtigcn 



i. Old (poetic) forms, pres. and impv. jeudjft, jeudjt, &eud). 



General Remark. — The classification of strong verbs (page 320) — 
and especially the forms of vowel sequence (§150) — will be found helpful 
for practice. Other classifications might also be given (as in some other 
grammars). But, after all, no classification can relieve the necessity of 
learning most of the verbs as individuals. How this may best be done is 
a question of method, for each teacher to decide. But at any rate, the 
habit should early be formed of verifying the conjugation of each verb as 
met with, and of consulting the Alphabetical List in all cases of doubt. 
In this way the most important verbs, which are of frequent use, may be 
soon learned without painful effort. 



GERMAN HANDWRITING IScffriftj. 



The Large Alphabet. 



6i> <*&<»// s^jr 



6<s? 



A B C D E F G 





H I J K L M N 

O P Q R S T U 



4? 0t? Of ^ / 



W X Y Z 



The Small Alphabet. 



'S0's*'s4' + 




^ S&" sfr s>W st* SV ^P'sM'stf' 

jk I'm nopqr 

341 



342 German Handwriting. 

sssttuv wxyz 

Modified Vowels. 
» " * 

& st**- tf sty 'j£ s*£ 

A a 6 U u 



Diphthongs. 
ff 



Au au Au au Eu eu 



Ai ai Ei ei 




Double Consonants* 





Ch ch Ph ph Sch sch 

Th th ck ss sz = ss tz 

Note. — As has been stated, p. i, it is not necessary — at least not at first — to write 
the German Schri/t. But it may become necessary to learn to read it. This can be done 
only by practice in reading actual handwriting. As an introduction, a few pages of the 
thrift will be added. 
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tJ^P^^ ^€**4^ppxdl*<*+< 









W; 





Cc+*^**&*+*<^' 






ts /£? 4 




344 German Handwriting. 
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— i46fr*+*eAL^^f 
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German Handwriting. 









-^r- 



^^<^^^^^B>»^ i3£&t^***^**^^^£e<£ 



O S * 




*^*^ \^***^s^%£**' 
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German Handwriting. 
















VOCABULARIES. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 



ace, accusative 
adj., adjective 
adv., adverb 
cotnp^ comparison 
con/., conjunction 
dat, dative 
gen., genitive 
imp., impersonal 
intr., intransitive 



irr«, irregular 
pers., person 
//., plural 
prep., preposition 
pron., pronoun 
subj., subjunctive 
S., strong verb 
f # , auxiliary feitt 
tr., transitive 



A dash ( — ) indicates the repetition of the title word. The genitive 
of nouns is indicated when it differs from the nominative, the plural is 
indicated whenever the noun has one. Thus : 2lbenb, ber, -%, -e = ber 
2lbettD ; gen. sing. 3Kbenb$ ; nom. pi. 9lbenbe. * indicates vowel modifi- 
cation. Separable compounds with verbs are indicated by a hyphen (*), 
as, ab'fafyrett ; inseparables are written as one word. Accents are given 
when considered necessary. Main accents are marked ', secondary ac- 
cents \ 

The parts of speech are named only in case of double uses of the 
same word, or when the English equivalent might possibly be ambiguous. 

Adverbs, unless of special form, are included under the adjectives. 
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VOCABULARIES. 



GERMAN-ENGLISH. 



»♦ 



aft, off, away, down. 

Wbtnb, ber, -4, -e, evening; am 

— , in the evening. 
after, but, however. 
aHafjrCtt, •?• f., to start; (of a 

vessel) to sail. 
flligefeffeit, dismount! 
ah*ntf)mtU, S., to take off, away. 
Hb=fd)itfett, to send off. 
ab=fc^rcibctt f -S"., to copy. 
afcftyett, S., to dismount. 
ad), ah; oh; alas. 
ad|t, eight ; in — £agen, in a week ; 

fjeute fiber — Sage, to-day week. 
adjteit auf (<wr.), to P av heed to - 

adjtfteljtt, eighteen. 

SflHwfat', ber, -en, -en, lawyer, ad- 
vocate. 

all, all, every; gone; meitl ©elb ifl 
— -, my money is gone. 

afteitt', adj., adv., alone, only. 

atteitt', conj., but, yet. 

ailed, everything, all. 

a($, adv., as, than ; conj., as, when. 

alfo, therefore, so, accordingly. 

alt, old; camp. *. 

altertt, to age, grow old. 

am = an bem. 

Smertfa'ner, ber, -*, — , Ameri- 
can. 

Smerifa'iteriit, bie, -nen, Ameri- 
can woman. 



an, prep. dat. and ace, at, near, on 

to, alongside of, by. 
an=betten, to bark at. 

att'Mufett, to look at, glance at. 
an s bringen, irr., to apply, fasten. 
anber, other; unter —em, among 

other things. 
aitberS, differently, otherwise. 
attbert^aUJ, one and a half. 
att=erfenncn, irr., to acknowledge. 
att*f aitgett, S., to begin, commence. 
angefdjtuottett, swollen. 
an = footmen, s. f., to arrive. 
Sfofnuft, bie, arrival. 
att«rebett, to address. 
Wnt'toott, bie, -en, answer. 
ant'ttortett, to answer. 
SfoSttg, ber, -S, *e, suit of clothes. 
9tyfe(, ber, -«, *, apple. 
%poti)t f tt f bie, -n, drug-store. 
Styril', ber, -$, April. 
Arbeit, bie, -en, work, labor. 
ar'betteit, to work. 
£r'better, ber, -«, — , workman. 
9hr»t, ber, -e8, -e, arm. 
antl, poor; comp. *. 
%M, bie, -en, kind, manner. 
artig, well-behaved. 
Ottdj, also, even. 
**f r fnp' d at > an d ace, on, upon, 

at; to, for; adv^ open. 

attf'erftaitbeit, risen. 

Sfafgabe, bie, -n, task, exercise. 

ttttf'geljett, S. f., to rise. 
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German-English Vocabulary. 



ftttfgtfeffeit, mount! 

<rof fatten, s., to stop; ftdj — , to 

stay, tany. 

attf=marf|ett, to open. 
8ttfmer!*famfeit, bie, attention. 
<I1tf*ftyeit, S., to mount (a horse, 

etc.). 
Mtf'fjmitgeit, S. f., to spring up, 

jump up. 
mtf*fte!)ett, S. f., to get up, rise. 
attfsftetgett, S. f., to arise; to 

mount. 
ttttf=tt>atf)Ctt, f., to wake up. 
Huge, ba«, -s, -n, eye. 
ItttS, prep, dat., out of, from, of. 
9tt$b¥1tff, ber, -«, *e, expression. 
Ittt&frageit, to crossquestion. 
Mt^gefteu, «£, to spend. 

att$=geljett, s. f., to go out. 
attS'gejriegen, all out! 

XttSlattber, bcr, -S, — , foreigner. 
au^=fc^Ctt r A, to appear, look. 
Itltfier, /r*/. dot., besides. 
cwjjcrljalb, /r*r/. £*»., outside. 
fittfcerfl, extremely. 

att£*t>erfaufen, to sell out. 

<ttt£tteubig, externally, outside ; 
— terttett, to learn by heart. 

forfeit, S., to bake. 
SBftffer, bcr, -S, — , baker. 

baben, to bathe. 

S5Sbe!et f bcr, -8, the Badeker 
guide-book. 

&af)Ubtamtt (adj.-noun), bcr, rail- 
road official. [tion. 

Staljttljjf, bcr, -*, *e, railroad sta- 



lalb, soon; nearly. 

Semi, ber, -eS, *e, volume. 

gtattb, ba«, -eg, *er, ribbon. 

ftfllltge, frightened, anxious. 

8<tttf r bic, *e, bench. 

©Ottl, bic, -en, (money-) bank. 

Safe, bie, -n, female cousin. 

bOttett, to build. 

Stttter, bcr, -3, -n, farmer; pi. — , 
builder. 

$aitent(ftittmel, bcr, -8, — , clod- 
hopper. 

gtaitm, bcr, -<?3, *e, tree. 

SB&umdjeiS, ba«, -S, — , little tree. 

Beatrrmurten, to answer. 

BebOttett, to till, cultivate. 
befeljleit, S., to command, order. 

befwben, s., flc3& — , to be. 

bcgegneit (dat.) f., to meet (by 

chance). 
begtttttett, S., to begin, commence. 
begrabett, s., to bury. 
begrfl^eu, to greet, welcome. 
beJjalten, S., to keep. 
beljanbeta, to treat. 

bet, prep, dot., by, near, at, with, 
. at the house of, in ; — aftebem, 

in spite of all that. 
betbe, //., both ; bie -n, the two. 
Mount, known. 
befotttmcit, S., to get, receive. 
bele«d^te«, to illuminate, light up. 
beauettt, comfortable, convenient. 
berett, ready; prepared. 
8Jerg f bcr, -e«, -c, hill; mountain. 
beritfjtett, to report. 
befdjfifttgt, busy. 

$efd)afttgttltg, bie, -en, occupa- 
tion. 
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ftefdpettett, S. 9 to describe. 
befetyett, *S*., to examine, scrutinize. 
befottberS, especially. 
beffer, better. 
bt% best. 
beftrafett, to punish. 

$efttdj, ber, -8, -e, visit; gum — -, 

on a visit. 
befttdjeit, to visit. 

betett, to pray. 

betragen, s., to amount to; ftd) — , 

to behave. 
SBett, bag, -eg, -en, bed. 
Settler, ber, -8, — , beggar. 
bt^afjiltn, to pay. 
Stter, bag, -eg, -e, beer. 
gKerttirt, ber, -4, -e, bar-keeper. 
®Ub, ba«, -eg, -er, picture, image. 
gHlberbnd), bag, -eg, *er, picture- 

book. 

Bilbljatter, ber, -g, — , sculptor. 

8Wet', bag, -g, -8 and -'te, ticket. 

bittig f cheap. 

buraen, within. 

MS, /?r/. a cc, till, up to ; conj. 9 un- 
til. 

SHtte, bie, -n, request. 

bttte, please. 

bitten, S. (um), to ask, beg (for). 

bleiben, S. f., to remain, stay. 

»(eijtfft, ber, -g, -e, pencil, lead- 

pencil. 
bUtyettr to bloom. 
©Ittttte, bte, -it, flower. 
Soot, ba«, -e8, -e and ©5te, boat. 
brandjen, to need, want. 
bredpit, S., to break. 
brctt, broad. 
bretlttett, irr., to burn. 



Srief, ber, -eg, -e, letter. 

brtngen, *>r., to bring. 

SBrot, ba«, -eg, -e, bread, loaf of 

bread. 
SBrftife, bie, -n, bridge. 
©ruber, ber, -g, *, brother. 
SBttd), bag, -eg, «er, book. 
SBndjljattbliwg, bie, -en, book-store. 



(Sent, ber, -8, -8, cent. 
GljnfhtS, i, Christ. 
Giouptf bag, -8, -8, car (passenger- 
car). 
Gonfttte, bie, -n, cousin (female). 

». 

ba, **<&>., there, here, then ; con/'., as, 

since; when. 
babet', at it ; at the same time. 
$adj, ba8, -eg, *er, roof. 
baftlr', for it. 
balder', therefore. 
baljin', thither, there, away. 
ba'lttalS, at that time. 
$ame, bie, -n, lady. 
baitrit', adv., with that, therewith ; 

conj., in order that, that. 
battfeit, dat., to thank. 
bamt, then. 

barattf, thereupon, on it. 
barm', therein, in it. 
bartttlf , therefore, for that reason. 
bartttt'ter, among them, under 

them or it. 
bafelbft there. 
bajj, conj., that, so that. 
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beht, poss. adj. t thy ; (gen. of bit), 
of thee. 

bettfett, irr. t to think. 

betttt, conj n for. 

berjettige, that one ; — tt>efd)er, he 
who. 

berfeflie, the same, he, etc. 

beSljatt), therefore. 

betttfd), adj., German. 

$etttfd)(attb, ba«, -8, Germany. 

Stamattt', ber, -en, -en, dia- 
mond. 

$teb, ber, -e«, -e, thief. 

biefer, -e, -eS, this, the latter. 

$htg, baS -eS, -e, thing. 

btatbte'reit, to divide. 

bod), yet, after all ; used for empha- 
sis: tun ©ie e« bod), do do it! 
— nidjt, surely not. 

^of'tor, ber, -«, -en, doctor. 

Soffar, ber, -«, -8, dollar. 

bonncm, to thunder. 

$*rf, ba8, -e«, *er, village. 

hoxt, there, yonder. 

bort'I)Ut, thither, there, over there. 

breutfcett (baremgen), outside. 

brci r three. 

breterlet, three kinds. 

bttt£el)tt f thirteen. 

brefdjen, s., to thrash. 

$rittel, ba«, -8, — , third (part). 

brtttettf, thirdly. 

blttttttt, stupid. 

btutfel, dark. 

bltrd), prep. acc. y through, by, by 

means of. 
bfirfett, irr. % may, to be allowed; 

id) barf, I may (neg., must 

not). 



Cbcn, adj., even, level; adv., just, 

even ; — fo fef)r, just as much. 
@tfe, bie, -n, comer. 
ebel, noble. 
elje, conj., before. 
efjtett, to honor. 
elptidj, honest. 
eilett, to hurry. 

einott'ber, one another. [ine. 

em=bilbcn, fid) — , ( dat.\ to imag- 
(Sfttbritlf, ber, -8, *e, impression. 
etttfatf), simple, simply. 

etn'gefttegen, all aboard t 

ettttge, several. 

etatgermagen, to some extent, 
somewhat. 

ein=fattfett, to purchase ; to make 
purchases. 

eht'fabett, S., to invite. 

Ctn'mal, once, one time. 

ettttttal', once on a time, just. 

(Sfot'tttaletttd', buS, — , — , the mul- 
tiplication table. 

ettt*rid)tett, to arrange. 

eht fdjtof ett, S. f., to fall asleep. 

Ciu=fe^eit f S., to perceive. 

eutsftetgett, S. f., to get in. 

eitt'ftetgen, all aboard I 

etltftig, adj. % only. 

Qi'itubaf)u\ bie, -en, railroad. 

(Sitelfett, bie, -en, vanity. 

e'feitb, wretched. 

elf, eleven. 

@ltero f bie, parents. 

ettt^fc^Ien, S., to recommend ; — 
@te mid) #errn @., remember 
me to Mr. S. 
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(S-nbe, ba«, -«, -tt, end. 

(Sttglfittber, ber, -«, — , English 

man. 
(gttiel, ber, -9, — , grandson. 
<£ttfelttt f bte, -itett, granddaughter. 
ettt(remtett r irr. f., to catch fire. 
etttffteljeit, S. f., to flee from. 

eirtgc'gctt=ge x l>ett r s. f., to go to 

meet ; go towards. 

etttfottg, along. 

entfoffett, S., to dismiss. 

entfdjtrtbtgeit, to excuse. 

entfte!jett f s. f., to arise. 

ettt^ftfft, enraptured, charmed. 

erbemnett, fid) — (gen.), to have 
mercy (on). 

(£rbe, bie, -n, earth, ground. 

emlett, to overtake. 

crfo!)reit f S., to experience; to 
hear, learn. 

<£rfal}riutg, bie, -en, experience; 
au$ — , from experience. 

erffiffen, to fulfil. 

erljattett, S., to receive. 

eriltltent, ftdj — (gen.), to remem- 
ber. 

erfetttteit, trr., to recognize. 

erlattbeit (dat. pers.), to allow, per- 
mit. 

($rleltri£, ba$, -f eS, -fe, experience, 
event. 

(Srmaljltltttg, bte, -en, admonition. 

erretdjett, to attain, to reach. 

erfdjfageit, S., to slay. 

erfl, first ; adv., only, just. 

erftettS, firstly. 

erftere, ber, the former. 

errrittfen, S. f., to drown. 

tX$L%\tVL f to relate, tell. 



effeit, S., to eat. 

©fotmmer, bas, -«, — , dining- 

room. ' 

efotg, ever, eternal; auf — , for 

ever. 

fasten, S. f. «W !)., to travel; 
drive, ride (in a vehicle, etc.). 

3faH, ber, -e8, *e, case ; im — e, in 
case. 

f alien, S. f., to fall. 

fa0$, <"*/.> in case. 

Sfanti'tie, bie ,-n, family. 

fattt f lazy, idle. 

Sreber, bie, -n, pen, feather. 

fefjlett, imp., to lack, to be want- 
ing; eS fetylt mir an (ace), I am 
lacking in. 

feterltdj, solemn. 

fettt, fine; genteel. 

ftfetnb, ber, -eS, -e, enemy. 

gfelb, ba«, -e«, -er, field. 

J^euper, ba«, -8, — , window. 

f eriig, finished, ready ; — toerben, 
to get done. 

gfeiter, ba«, -«, — , fire. 

ftnben, S., to find. 

Sflafdje, bie, -n, bottle. 

gffetftf), ba«, -eS, meat. 

f!et$ig, industrious, diligent. 

gftafc, ber, -eS, *ffe, river. 

gflftfedlCtt' *> a *> -•* — # little river » 
rivulet. 

falgeit, f. (<fe/.), to follow. 
forMaljreit, S., to continue. 
fragen, to ask ; eg fvagt fid), it is a 
question. 
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gfrattfreidj, baS, -«, France. 
fttaUf bie, -en, woman, wife ; Mrs. 
grfittlefa, ba«, -«, — , young lady ; 

Miss. 
frei, free. 
fret*fpredjett, S., to acquit. 

fremb, strange, foreign; (adj.-noun\ 

stranger. 
freffett, S., to eat (like an ani- 
mal). 
gfrettbe, bie, -n, joy. 
frcueit, fid} — , to rejoice, be glad; 

e$ frcut mid), I am glad. 
gfreuttb, ber, -e«, -e, friend. 
freitttbltd), friendly, kind. 
$reitttbfdjaft, bie, -en, friendship. 
fretutbfdjaftttd), friendly. 
gfriebe, ber, -n«, -n, peace. 
frierett, S., to freeze ; es friert mid), 

I am cold. 
gfrifl, bie, -en, respite, time, 
frolj, glad. 
ftfllj, early. 
fritter, earlier; former; adv., 

formerly. 
8frftWi»8 f ber, -«, -e, spring. 
8frfi$fiffilf, ba«, -«, -e, breakfast. 
frfl^ftiitfeit, to breakfast. 
fftljlett, to feel. 
fttyrett, to lead. 
fftttfetg, fifty. 
fiir r prep, ace, for. 
Offtrft, ber, -en, -en, prince. 
gfltftentum, baS -8, *er, principal 

ity. 
Sfitfc, ber, -e«, *fje, foot; ju — , on 

foot. 



0*tt$r whole, all, entire; (adv.), quite. 
gOT, very ; — ntd)t«, nothing at all ; 

— ttidjt, not at all. 
©ortett, ber, -3, *, garden. 
©firttter, ber, -«, — , gardener. 
gebett, 5"., give ; e* gibt f there is or 

are. 
©fbtrge, ba9, -8, — , mountains, 

chain of mountains. 
geboren, born. 

(Sfebanfe, ber, -n$, -n, thought. 
gebcut'tettttott , thoughtful; deep 

in thought. 
gebeitfeit, irr. (gen.), to remember. 
geeljrt, honored; — er $err, dear 

Sir. 
gefattett, S..(dat.), to please. 
gef&Utgft, adv., please, be so kind. 
gegett f prep, ace, towards, against, 

in comparison with. 
©egettb, bie, -en, region, district, 
gegettfettig, mutual. 
geljett, S. f., to go, walk. 
gel^ordjen, dat ., to obey. 
getjorett, to belong. 
©elb, ba«, -e«, -er, money. 
©elbforge, bie, -n, money cares. 
©ele'genljett, bie, -en, opportunity. 

gefeljrt, learned. [ceed. 

gelittgett, S. U imper. dat., to sue- 
<&einact}, ba«, -e$, *er, apartment 
©entail, ber, -8, -e, husband. 
©emq^Utt, bi*, -nen, wife. 
©cmdlbe, ba«, -«, — , painting. 
flemfifo /r<?/. <&/., according to. 
genau, accurately, closely, exactly, 
©enfer ©ce, ber, -«, lake Geneva. 
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geitttg, enough. 

Qtyftff, ba«, -«, -e , luggage. 

gerofce, straight ; (adv.) just. 

gettt or getttC, gladly. 

@efd)&ft, ba«, -e$, -e, business. 

gefdjetyett, S. f., to happen. 

(Sefdjttrfftef, //., brother and sister ; 
brothers and sisters. 

@efe4, bet*, -e«, -e, law. 

geftent, yesterday. 

gefttig, adj., of yesterday. 

gett)i§, certain; certainly, for cer- 
tain. 

gett>51)ttltdj, general, common. 

(81(1$, bai, -eS, *tx, glass ; — 2Baf* 
jer, glass of water. 

®laubt, ber, -tt«, belief, faith. 

glottftett, <&/. ofpers., to believe. 

glrfd), like, equal ; a<afc., at once. 

(&liicf, baf , -e$, luck, happiness. 

glftcfett, f., *Vw/. (<fc/.), to succeed. 

gltttfUd), happy. 

glilcRtf^ertoeife, luckUy. 

gttftbtg, gracious, kind. 

®$tt, ber, -e«, God; *tx, gods. 

(Sotteftteitft, ber, -e«, -e, divine 
service. 

gtatt, grey. 

gWfc, bi g» krge, tal1 ; com P- 8*8- 
fier, grflgt. 

©rofcttttttter, bte, *, grandmother. 

©roftttttef, ber, -«, *, grandfather. 

@nt1tb r ber, -e«, *e, ground, reason. 

grfttt, green. 

<3ritg, ber, -e«, *jje, greeting, com- 
pliment. 

grft(eit, to greet ; send love or com- 
pliments. 

gttt, good, kind ; adv., well. 



$aax, ba$, -e«, -e, (a) hair; //. bte 
$aare, the hair. 

Ijabetlt, to quarrel, find fault. 

tyagelit, to hail. 

ialb, half; — fed)«, half past five. 

gftfte, bte, -it, half. 

Ijafteit, S^ to hold ; — fur, to con- 
sider; ee $filt(ft$)fd}roer, it U 
hard. 

$aub, bte, *e, hand. 

Ijaubeltt, to act. 

$aitbgej>&ff, bad, -9, -e, hand-bag- 
gage 
fjanblja&eit, to handle. 
$attbf djttlj, ber, -«, -e, glove. 
$nttbrttdj, ba$, -e«, *er, towel. 
^artgett *r Jjattgeit, .?., to hang. 

tyftttgtlt, /r., to hang. 

WW, ugly. 

$aityt r ba«, -e«, *er, head; chief. 

$ott£, bad, -eft, *er, house ; nad) 
— e, home ; git — e, at home. 

$au$tur, bte, -en, house-door. 

Ije&eit, S., to lift. 

$eft, bad, -<$, -e, copy-book. 

Jjefiig, violent. 

QeifOteit, to marry. 

Ijetftett, s -> to be called ; to bid. 

fjetter, cheerful. 

$efl>, ber, -en, -en, hero. 

Wfett, S. (dat.), to help. 

fall, light, bright 

tyt f hither, here. 

Ijeniit0'*3ieljett, s., to pull out. 

$erbfr, ber, -e«, -e, autumn. 

tyereilt', in (towards the speak- 
er). 
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fjeretiffotttmen, s. f., to come in, 

enter. 
f}Cr=lCWfett, S. f., to run along. 
$ew, ber, -n, -en, lord; master; 

gentleman; Mr. 
fjerrlidj, glorious. 
(erutn', urn — , round about. 
9erttm'"f0mmeit, s. f., to come 

around. 

^ttnm f '4vaqtn f S., to carry round. 

#era, ba«, -enS, -en, heart. 

(enlen, howl. 

(eitte f to-day; — morgen, this 
morning. 

Ijier, here. 

(ierljer, hither, here. 

tin, thither, away, off. 

$ittberm£, bos, -fe«, -fe, obsta- 
cle. 

Ijtlteut', in (away from speaker). 

(tttefasfatteit, S. f., to fall in. 

tyhteiti'gelieit, s. f„ to go in. 

Jjittsfegett, to lay down; ftdj — , to 

lie down. 
(tlt'feftett, jtdj — , to seat one's self, 

sit down. 
$ittfMjt, Me, -en, regard; in einer 

— , in one respect. [hind. 

(Utter, prep. ace. and dat., be- 
l|tltierge(ett, S., to deceive. 
(ittterfaff en, S. t to leave behind ; 

to bequeath. 
JjilMUerfett, S. t to throw down. 
$tO&, -8, Job. 

(odj, high; comp., Ijoljer, ljod)fh 
(dd)frett$, at the highest, at most. 
(often, to hope. 
(offentUdj, adv~> it is to be hoped, 

I hope, etc 



$offmtng, bie, -en, hope. 
(dfttd), polite, courteous. 
(§(er, higher. 
(ofen, to fetch, bring. 
$ol$, ba«, -e«, *er, wood. 
(Brett, to hear. 
$off, bte, -n, trousers. 
Qottt, ba&, -3, -$, hotel. 
(ft&fd), pretty, handsome. 
$unb, ber, -e«, -e, dog. 
(ttttbert, bad, -9, -e, a hundred. 
(ttltgrig, hungry. 
$ttfor', ber, -en, -en, hussar. 
$llfa'retrattter*fft$ier', non-com- 
missioned officer of hussars. 
$nt, ber, -e«, *e, hat. 

3- 

Ujr, Ujre, i(r, /wj. adj., her; 

their. 
3(r, /*"• «<#*•> your. 
3(rig» /*"• /*»*•» yours ; bie — en, 

your family ; your folks. 
int =■ in bem. 
immer, always, ever. 
ill, prep. dot. and ace.) in; into. 
ittbettt', whilst ; while. 
ittttttl'ten, prep, gen., in the midst 

of. 
inner, inward, inner. 
innerljaHi, prep, gen., within. 
itt£ = in ba«, into the. 
Snfeft', bad, -8, -en, insect. 
Snfel, bie -n, island. 
ittiereffattt', interesting. 
iron, ftcf) — , to be mistaken. 
Sra'liett, bag, -e, Italy. 
itlt'liemfdj, Italian. 
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ja f yes; why; to be sure, etc. 

jjagett, to chase, hunt. 

3Ja!)r r ba«, -e«, -e, year. 

JCM>0!)1, yes certainly. 

jebCttttatttt, -S, everybody. 

jebotf), however. 

jemald, ever. 

jemattb, -e«, somebody, anybody. 

jeitet f jene f jetteS, that, the for- 
mer. 

jeitfettS, prep, gen., on the other 
side (of). 

J*#gr ad J* present. 

je^t, now. 

Sitgeub, bte, youth; toon — an, 
from youth up. 

jttttfl, young ; comp. *. 

Siwge, ber, -n, -n, boy. 

3mti f ber, -S, -S, June. 

ft- 

ftatfer, ber, -«, — , emperor. 

ftajfite, bte, -n, cabin. 

talt f cold ; comp. *. 

fftmtfen, to fight. 

Sari, Charles. 

faufen, to buy. 

ftaufmanit, ber, -«, *er or flcmf* 

(cute, merchant. 
f attttt, scarcely. 
leitt, adj., no, not any. 
feiltet f no one, none. 
!eilte$n)eg$, by no means. 
femtcn, irr., to know; — lernen, 

to get to know, become ac- 
quainted with. 



£erl, ber, -e«, -e, fellow. 
£wb, ba«, -e«, -er, child. 
&trdje, bte, -n, church. 
$laffe, bte, -n, class. 
&letb, ba&, -eg, -er, garment, dress ; 

//., clothes. 
ffettt, small, little. 
ftittgeht, to ring the bell. 
Httg, clever, wise, prudent. 
ftttafce, ber, -n, -n, boy. 
Coffer, ber, -«, — , trunk. 
hmttnanbte'ren, to command. 

footmen, S. f., to come. 

ftonig, ber, -«, -e, king. 

$dtttgin, bie, -rien, queen. 

tfitoigSfhtb, baS, -e«, -er, royal 
child. 

fflttttcn, irr. t can, to be able. 

Jhtyf, ber, -e«, *e, head. 

ftomtyottbett*', bie, -en, corre- 
spondence; — fflljren, to carry 
on correspondence. 

forrigie'ren, to correct. 

foftfaf, costly, precious. 

frunf, ill, sick. 

Sftattfljett, bie, -en, illness, sick- 
ness. 

friedjen, S. f., to creep. 

&fidje, bie, -n, kitchen. 

ftndjen, ber, -«, — , cake. 

ftftdjenrftr, bie, -en, kitchen-dooi. 

Jhtlj, bie, *e, cow. 

tUfl, cool. 

Summer, ber, -s, grief. 

ftltuft, bie, *e, art. 

ftfinftler, ber, -«, — , artist. 

Jhmftfadje, bie -n, work of art. 

^nnftftabt, bie, *e, town of art. 

fltrj, short; camp, *. 
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tftdjefo, to smile. 

fadjen, to laugh. 

£<tbett, ber, -3, *, shop, store. 

£aittnt, bad, -e«, *er, lamb. 

fiattb, baS, -<$, *er, land; auf bem 
— e, in the country. 

(attbeit, f., to land. 

£an'be£gefe$ v , .ba«, -e«, -e, law of 
the country. 

IflUfl, long ; <yw*/. * ; — e, a*/*'., for 
a long time. 

JfittflS, ^w«-i alongside of. 

fattgfant, slowly. ' 

fottgtuetlen, ftd) — , to have a dull 
time, to be bored. 

langtoetftQ, tedious, wearisome. 

laffett, S., to let ; to cause ; to per- 
mit ; to have (a thing done). 

laufett, S. U to run. 

laitt, loud. 

foltf, prep, gen., according to. 

lantttf adv , nothing but. 

Sebett, ba«, -$, — , life. 
£ebettwl)l, ba«, -«, -e, farewell. 
Icgeit, to lay. 

fieJjrer, ber, -$, — , teacher. 
Secretin, bie, -nen, woman teach- 
er. 
leidjt, easy, light. 
letb f eS tut mir — , I am sorry. 
leibett, S., to suffer. 
Icibcr, unfortunately. 
tetljett, S., to lend. 
letfe, softly, gently. 
fieftion', bie, -en, lesson. 
lerttett, to learn. 
lefetl, S., to read. 



fief eftftff, bad, -eS, -c, selection for 

reading. 
le$t f last. 
letter, latter. 
fietttc, bic,//., people. 
Iieb f dear; — fjabtn, to be fond 

of, like. 
Keben, to love. 
(teber, camp, adv., rather ; sup., am 

Iiebften ; id} gelje am Itebften, I 

prefer (above all) to go. 
fiieb, bad, -e$, -er, song. 
Ste'berbuaV, bad, -e$, *er, book of 

songs. 
Itegcn, S., to lie. 
fit'Ue, bic, -n, lily. 
Sob, bad, -e«, praise. 
lobett, to praise. 
loljttett, to pay, reward; to be 

worth while. 
Iftgett, S., to lie. 
Sltft, bte, *e, desire, inclination; 

— fyaben, to care. 
lltfttg, merry. 

m. 

tttadjett, to make, do. 

9ftadjt, bie, *e, power. 

SRabdjett, ba«, -«, — , girl, maiden. 

9ttat, ber, -e«, -en, May. 

9RaI, ba«, -e«, -c, time; jum er* 

flctt — , for the first time. 
mat (for etnmai), once; fontm — 

Ijer, just come here; fed)$ — 

gttJbff, six times twelve. 
WtaltXf ber, -S, — , painter. 
matt, one, people, they, etc.; — 

fagt, it is said. 
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tttattdjer, many a ; pi. many. 
aWangel, ber, -«, *, defect ; — an, 

lack of. 
%Jlann, ber, -e«, *er, man, husband. 
aftarte', Mary. 
aWorf, bie, — , mark (coin equal to 

about 25 cents). 
aftarntor, ber, -«, marble. 
aftebt5ttt', bie, -en, medicine. 
afteer, ba8, -e«, -e, sea; am — e, 

by the sea. 
Iltefyr, more; ntdjt — , no more, no 

longer. 

metyrere, several. 

Wltiic, bte, -n, mile. 

Hteitt r pass, adj., my ; gen. of pron., 

of me. 
meittett, to mean, think. 
meitter, poss. pron., mine ; gen. y of 

me. 
metnerfettS, for my part. 
3Retmtttg, bie, -en, opinion. 
titeifl, most. 
metftettS, mostly. 
SRebbte', bte, -n, tune, melody. 
SRettfd), ber, -en, -en, man, human 

being; fellow. 
afttlttt'te, bie, -n, minute. 

mtftbrau'djeit, to misuse. 

tttitf prep, dat., with, along with ; 
adv., along. 

mit=bringcn, irr., to bring along. 

tttit«gel|ett f S. f., to go along. 

aftttglieb, ba«, -e«, -er, member. 

SRttte, bte, -n, middle. 

tnigett, irr., may (possibility); to 
like. 

mdflftdjfl, — fonge, as long as pos- 
sible. 



Wlo'nat, ber, -«, -e, month. 
SRott'tag, ber, -«, -e, Monday. 

Sftorgett, ber, -«, — , morning. 

tltOtgeit, to-morrow. 

tltorgettS, of a morning; in the 
morning. 

tttfibc, tired. 

SRunb, ber, -e«, -e, mouth. 

aftttfe'itm, ba«, -«, 2ttufeen, mu- 
seum. 

tttftffen, irr., must, to be obliged 
to ; to have to. 

9ttutter, bie, *, mother. 

9L 

ttfld), /r<r/. </<a/., to ; after ; accord- 
ing to ; — §au|e, home. 

IWadj'bar, ber, -«, -u, neighbor. 

9tad)'barfdjafi, bte, -en, neighbor- , 
hood. 

nadjbem', «wy., after. 

liad)*bettfett, irr., to meditate ; to 

reflect. 
ttadjljer', afterwards. 
ttatf) fottttttett, S. f., to come after. 
narf|=lanfett f S. f., to run after. 
nadhfdjlageit, S., to look up (in a 

book). 
9frtdjt, bte, *e, night; nadjts, at 

night. 
9tabe(, bie, -n, needle. 
naJj, near ; comp., naljer, ncidjfh 
W&fyt, bie, vicinity ; nearness. 
uatyt, nearer. 
9fottte, ber, -n«, -n, name. 
ttStttltdj, that is to say; namely. 
9tarr, ber, -en, -en, fool. 
Haft, wet. 
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ttHtftt'lidj, naturally, of course. 
ttC&Clt, prep. dat. and ace, beside ; 

alongside of. 
Ittbft, prep, dat, along with. 

JReffe, ber, -n, -n, nephew. 

tteljmeit, S., to take. 

Iietlt, adv., no. 

nttlUttt, irr., to name, call. 

ttttt, nice, neat. 

nett f new. 

tieulic^r lately, recently. 

tietttt, nine. 

mdjt, not. 

9ltdjte, bie, -n, niece. 

tttdjtS, nothing; — af«, nothing 

but. 
ttie, never. 
ttte'tttalS, never. 

me'manb, nobody. 

ttO(f), still; yet; — etn, one more, 
another; — nidjt, not yet; — 
me, never yet; Weber ... — , 
neither . . . nor. 

9lorben, ber, -8, North. 
92orbfee, Me, North Sea, German 

Ocean. 
!ttt!t, now ; as exclamation : well ! 
twr, only. 

c. 

0b f con/., whether, if. 
ob t prep, gen., on account of. 
O&Ctt, above, upstairs. 
O&gletd)', con/., although. 
DdjS, ber, -en, -en, ox. 
ober, or. 

flffeit, open. 
flffnen, to open. 

Oft f often ; comp., ofter. 



8fter$ f frequently. 
otynt, prep, ace, without; but for. 
Dljr, ba«, -e«, -en, ear. 
Ditfel, ber, -«, — , uncle. 
Often, ber f -e, East. 

%aax f ba$, -e«, -e, pair. 

p&atf few ; etn — , a few, a couple. 

$ajrier', ba«, -s, -e, paper. 

paffen, to fit ; — auf etroa*, to pay 
attention to something. 

$llf 'tot, ber, -S, -en, pastor, clergy- 
man. 

$atlfe, bte, -n, pause ; recess. 

*J3ettttftyltMmett, bag, -8, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

pfennig, ber, -«, -e, penny; (100 
pfennig = 1 Wlaxt = 25 cents). 

$ferb, ba«, -e«, -e, horse. 

<gf tti, fie ; — tiber bid), shame on 
you. 

$ftt$, ber, -eS, *e, place. 

y$oft t bie, -en, post ; mail. 

$OJtfarte, bie, -n, postal-card. 

$rofibcttt', ber, -en, -en, president. 

$ret£, ber, -e«, -e, price. 

^ritmt'gefetrfdjafi, bie, -en, pri- 
vate company. 

%utt f ba«, -e«, -e, desk. 

raten, .£, (</<*/. o/pers.), to advise. 
ratfr^lagtn, to counsel, hold coun- 
sel. 
TOUdjen, to smoke. 
rcr^nen, to reckon, calculate. 
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Wdjt, right ; very ; — Ijaben, to be 

right. 
reben, to talk, speak. 
JRegett, ber, -«, — , rain. 
fflegettf djtrnt, ber, -«, -e, umbrella. 
Regiment', ba«, -«, -er, regiment. 
regnen, to rain. 
retdj, rich. 
retf, ripe. 
rein, clean. 

[Reife, bie, -n, journey. 
reifctt f f. and {)., to journey, travel. 
fReifenbe(r) (adj.-noun\ traveler. 
reitltett, irr., to run. 
rettett, to save. 
SHjettt, bcr, -e«, Rhine. 
ffltdjter, bcr, -«, — , judge. 
Wing, bcr, -e«, -e, ring. 
Sioif, bcr, -e«, *e, coat. 
9iofe, bic, -n, rose. 
X9t f red ; comp. *. 

rttbertt f to row. 
ntfen, s„ to call. 

r»ijig r quiet, still. 

fitymen, ftd) — , to boast. 



@adje f bic, -n, thing, affair. 

ffiCtt r to sow. 

fagett, to say. 

©ante, bcr, -n«, -n, seed. 

fotnt, prep, dat., along with. 

©artel, bcr, -«, *, saddle. 

fattfcn, -S"., to drink (like an animal). 
©djaf, baS, -e8, -c, sheep. 
ftfjaflen, S., sound. 
fdjftmett, ftcr) — , to be ashamed. 
fdjeltett, S., scold. 



fdjilfeit, to send. 
Sdjtffer, bcr, -8, — , boatman. 
©djtitfeit, bcr, -«, — , ham. 
©tyfodjrer a/^ ©djlfidjter, ber, -«, 
— , butcher. 

fdjlafen, s., to sleep. 

fdjfagett, S., to beat, strike. 
ffiledjt, bad. 

©djledjtigfeit, bic, -en, badness. 
fdjUegett, s., to shut, lock. 

fdjltegfkt, finally. 
©djlttffel, bcr, -8, — , key. 
Sdjnterg, ber, -e«, -en, pain. 

fdjmttgtg, dirty. 

©djnetber, bcr, -8, — , tailor. 
fdjtteten, to snow. 

fdjtteU, quick, fast. 

fffyoit, already. 

fd)9tt, beautiful, pretty, fine. 

fdjrecfltd), terrible, horrible. 

fdjreiben, 5*., to write. 

fdjfidjtern, bashful. 

<5d)ttl), ber, -e«, -e, shoe. 

©djufylaben, ber, -«, *, shoe-store. 

Sd)ttl}madjer, ber, -«, — , shoe- 
maker. 

Sdjitfarbeit, bie, -en, school-work. 

©djttflittdj, ba«, -e«, *er, school- 
book. 

fdjltlbtg, guilty; owing; — fcin, to 
owe ; — Meiben, to owe. 

©djitle, bie, -n, school ; gur — ge* 
Ijen, to go to school. 

©djuler, ber, -«, — , scholar, pupil. 

Sdjiiteritt, bie, -ncn,female scholar. 

Sdjttlf omerobj bcr,-en, -en, school- 
mate. 

©djttfcat, ber, -S, *e, school-in- 
spector. 
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@djitl3tmmer, ba«, -«, — , school- 
room. 

® djttfter, ber, -«, — , cobbler, shoe- 
maker. 

<Sd)ttieia, bie, Switzerland. 

fattier, difficult; heavy. [choly. 

fdjttenttftttg, downcast ; melan- 

©dfttocfter, bie, -n, sister. 

fdjtQimtnett, f. a«</ lj., to swim. 

f e$£, six. 

fedjaeljtt, sixteen. 

fedfeig, sixt Y- 

©ee, bie, -n, sea. 

<See, ber, -«, -n, lake. 

©egeftoot, has, -e«, -e, sail-boat. 

fCgCftt f f. and I)., to sail. 

fegltett, to bless. 

feljeit, S., to see. 

feljr f very, much. 

©etfe, bie, -n, soap. 

f eit, prep, dat., since. 

fettbettt' ^r feit, <w*/., since. 

©ettc, bie, -tt, side, page. 

f fiber, self; ©ie — , you yourself. 

feflift, self; id) — , I myself; adv., 

even. 
fdtett, rare ; adv., seldom. 
fettbett f irr., to send. 
fefceit, to set, place, put ; ftd) — , to 

sit down, seat one's self. 
fie, nom., she; ace, her; they, 

them. 
©te, nom, and ace, you. 
fiebcit, seven. 
fte&sig, seventy. 
fittgett, A, to sing. 
@t$, ber, -e8, -e, seat. 
ft$Ctl, £, to sit. 
fo, so, then ; as, if. 



fofort', immediately, 
fogltr', even. 
fogetttttttt, so-called. 
fogfetdj', at once, 
©oljtt, ber, -e«, *e, son. 
fold), such a. 

©olbai', ber, -en, -en, soldier. 
f oUett, irr., shall ; am to ; id) follte, 
I ought to. 

(Sontmer, ber, -8, — f summer. 

fOttbertt (after negative), but. 

Sonne, bic, -n, sun. 
©on'nenfdjein, ber, -8, sunshine. 
©onn'tog, ber, -«, -e, Sunday. 
fottft, otherwise. 
fofit, late ; fpatefienS, at latest. 
6paren, ber, -«, — , spade. 
©*a$ter'gnng, ber, -«, *e, walk; 

einen — - madjen, to take a walk. 
ftnelen, to play. 
fpredfyen, S., to speak. 
fprtngeit, S. f. and \ t to spring, 

jump. 
Staat, ber, -e8, -en, state. 
®ta\>t, bie, *e, town, city. 
fitorf, comp. *, strong ; e« regnet — , 

it is raining hard. 
ftott, prep, gen., instead of. 
©ia'tne, bie, -n, statue. 
ftetfen, to put ; stick. 
fte^ett, S., to stand. 
ftetycn, S., to steal. 
ftetgett, S. f., to mount; ascend; 

climb. 
©tein, ber, -e$, -e, stone. 
@tefle, bie, -n, spot, place. 
ftetten, to place, put. 
fttthtn, S. I, to die. 
©tiefef, ber, -8, — , boot. 
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fHfl, quiet, still ; — jteljen, to stop. 
©tttltme, Die, -n, voice. 
®tod f ber, -e$, *e, stick. 

jfolj, proud. 

(Strode, bie, -n, street. 

©tro^eitbaljtt, bie, -en, street-rail- 
road ; mit ber — , on the street- 
car. 

ftteitett, contend ; ftd) — , to argue, 
quarrel. 

ftrettg, strict ; stern. 

(Bttnmpf, ber, -e«, *e, stocking. 

<5tubt f bie, -n, room. 

©tabentiir, bie, -en, door of the 
room. 

©tftff, ba«, -e«, -e, piece. 

©tttbettt', ber, -en, -en, student. 

ftabie'reu, to study. 

©tu'butm, ba8, -«, ©tubten, study. 

3tulj(, ber, -e«, *e, chair. 

©tuttbe, bie, -n, hour. 

fltdjeit, to seek, look for. 

©flbbeittfdjfottb, ba«, -S, South- 
Germany. 

©ftben, ber, -$, south. 

©ilttbc, bie, -n, sin. 



tetl^ f partly. 

Setter, ber, -4, — , plate. 

Seftomettt', ba«, -e«, -e, testa- 
ment; will. 

teiter, dear. 

Sljea'ter, ba«, -s, — , theatre; in« 
— geljen, to go to the theatre. 

%%tt (or Zee), ber, -«, -n, tea. 

ttef, deep. 

XitV, ba$, e«, -e, animal. 

State, bie r -n, ink. 

Stfdj, ber, -e«, -e, table. 

Sod)ter, bie, *, daughter. 

Sob, ber, -e«, death. 

Son, ber, -es, *e, tone. 

Sor, ba«, -e«, -e, gate. 

tot, dead. 

trfige, lazy, idle. 

treffen, S., to meet. 

rreten, S. f., to step, tread. 

trittfett, S., to drink. 

forfeit, dry. 

tVOfyf prep, gen., in spite of. 
Sitdj, has, -e«, *er, cloth. 
tUtt, .S. *>r., to do. 
Site, bie, -en, door. 



a. 

Sag, ber, -e«, -e, day. 
SageSlidjt, ba«, -e«, daylight. 
Saf, ba«, -e«, *er, valley. 
taitaeit, to dance. 
Safdje, bie, -n, pocket. 
Saffe, bie, -n, cup. 
See, j** Sl)ee. [share. 

Sett, ber, -«, -e, part; ba8 — , 
tet^netmen, A, to take part, par- 
ticipate. 



iibet, /r//. <&/. <*«*/ ace, over, 

above; about. 
flier all', everywhere. 
fifterfe'geit, ftd) — , to consider. 
iiliermor'gett, day after to-morrow. 

flberre'ben, to persuade. 
flber-fe^Cn, to ferry across. 
flberfet'jen, to translate. 
iifcertrfl'ttgeit, to overcome. 
fl'orig, over, left, remaining. 
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ttfer, btt«, -3, — , shore, bank. 

ttljr, bie, -en, clock; watch. 

Ultt, prep, ace, around ; about ; for ; 

— fed)8 Uljr, at six o'clock. 
Itttl . ♦ . Jit, in order to. 
am . . ♦ tQlttett, gen., for the sake 

of. 
IMtge'ljett, S., to evade. 
ttm'gcfticgCtt, change cars! 

utitsfdfylagett, s„ to upset. 
ttlttf Qltft', in vain ; for nothing. 
IMtsfteigett, S. f v to change cars. 
nm=ttJCrfCtt f S„ to upset, throw 

over. 
ttttarttg, naughty. 
Itltb, and. 

Utt'efplidfyfeit, bie, dishonesty. 
ttttgar, ber, -n, -n, Hungarian. 
Utt'geat^tCI, gen., in spite of. 
ttttfer, poss. adj., our; gen. ofXOXX : 

of us. 
Utt'fitttt, ber, -«, nonsense. 
Itlt'fiimig, nonsensical. 
nttter, prep. dat. and ace, under ; 

among. 
1Slt'tt>tttfur x ttdf), involuntary. 



Stater, ber, -«, *, father. 

Staterfaltb, bad, -e$, fatherland; 
native country. 

tierbletbeit, S. f., to remain; re- 
main over. 

uerMttyen, f. r to fade. 

SBerliredfyeit, ba«, -«, — , crime. 

Serftredjer, ber, -«, — , criminal. 

Derbrtngen, *>r., to spend. 

tierbiettett, to earn. 



Seret'nig'teit Stouten, bie, the 
United States. 

toergeffett, s„ to forget. 

$ergij|'tttetttttid)f , baQ, -«, -e, for- 
get-me-not (flower). 

toerljet'ra'iett, fi$ — , to marry. 

bcrfaufen, to sell. 

berfeljrett, to associate. 

toerfetjrt, wrong. 

tterlangett, to demand ; ask. 

toerlteren, S., to lose. 

nermietett, to rent. 

uermiffett, to miss. 

tiertttOgC, prep, gen., by means of. 

Hentldgeit, irr., to be able. 

tterfdfyamt, ashamed; bashful. 

ttertyredjen, s., to promise. 

tierfudjen, to try. 

Setter, ber f -4, -n, cousin (male). 

Diet, much. 

Utele, many. 

Utettefdjt', perhaps. 

Hier, four. 

Stertel, ba«, -4, — , quarter. 

8Kertelfrmtbe, bie, -n, quarter of 
an hour. 

toierse^tt, fourteen. 

Stagef, ber, -«, *, bird. 

tooHetl'beit, to finish, complete. 

t>OU t prep, dat., of ; from ; by. 

Hot, prep. dat. and ace., before ; in 
front of; ago. 

Mratt', ahead. 

toorbet', past. 

oorbet'^geljctt, S. f., to go past. 

Starfatyr, ber, -en, -en, ancestor. 

tior-fteflen, to present; represent; 
introduce ; {14 — {dat.), to ima- 
gine. 
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UHltfjfeit, S. f., to grow. 
SBflgett, ber, -«, — , carriage; wag- 
on; cart. 
Mf)Un f to choose. 

toaljr, true. 

ttoljrettb, /r#. £**., during. 

ttialir'ljaf tig, truly. 

28alb, ber, -e«, *er, wood; for- 
est. 

28fUtb, bte, *e, wall (inside a build- 
ing). 

toamt, when. 

tOOTO!, warm, comp. *. 

marten (auf, acc\ to wait (for). 
toarum', why. 

ttUI$, what; which; why. 
ttmfcfyett, 6"., to wash. 

SBaffer, has, -«, — , water. 

ttlCber ♦ ♦ ♦ Itod), neither . . . nor. 
2Bcg, bcr, -e$, -C, road, way. 
toeg'befoitmtett, S. t to get (some- 
thing) away. 
toegeit, /^A £*»•, on account of. 
tOtfriaQtn, to drive away. 
toeg'fotmnen, S. f., to get away. 
»eg s stc1)ctt f •& U to move awa y- 
toeljen, to blow ; waft. 
toetbett, to graze. 
SBeibe, bte, -n, meadow ; pasture. 
toetgens, ftd) — , to refuse. 
meU, <w*/., because. 
SBeUe, bte, time ; while. 
SBein, bcr, -e«, -e, wine. 
toetttett, to weep, cry. 
toettterlid), whimpering, whining. 
»etfc white. 
ttjett, far; — oott, far from. 



Witt*, further; uitb fo — , (abbr.: 

U.f.to.), and so forth. 
UJettbeit, irr., to turn ; wend. 
WC'tttg, little (in quantity). 

foe'uige, pi., few. 

toe'mgftettS, at least. 

toetttt, con/., if ; when ; whenever ; 

— dud), even if. 
ttJCr, who, whoever. 
toerbeit, S. f., irr., to become ; get ; 

grow. 

toerfett, s., to throw. 
SBerf, ba$, -e«, -e, work. 
tOtSfyaW, wherefore. 
SBcpCtt, bcr, -«, west. 
better, baS, -8, — , weather. 
ttriber, prep, dec, against. 

toriberfte'ljett, S., to resist. 

tote, how; as; like. 

tOteber, again. 

tt)ieberl}Q'tett, to repeat. 

nitcbcr=^0lcn f to fetch again. 

ttuebeHeljett, S., to see again. 

SBtefe, bic, -n, meadow. 

tPtlb, wild, savage. 

SBtfle, bcr, -n$, will. 

SBtttb, bcr, -c«, -c, wind. 

totttbtg, windy. 

SBtttter, bcr, -8, — , winter. 

»trflidft r really. 

Witt, bcr, -e$, -e, host, landlord. 

SBirtttt, bic, -ncit, hostess, land- 
lady. 

UJtffeit, irr., to know, know how. 

tt>0, where ; if. 

2Boi$e, bic, -n, week. 

tooljttt', where, whither. 

UPOtyl, well ; probably ; jtttooljl, yes 
indeed. 
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ttoljnja'bettb, well-to-do; wealthy. 

ttlO^ttClt, to live, dwell. 

tootteit, irr. y will; wish, want to, 
intend to ; be about to. 

tOOrOltf, whereon; on what ; where- 
upon. 

I00titl' r in which ; wherein. 

8$ort, ba8, -e«, *er, word (single 
words). 

8$0rt, ba«,-e$,-e, word (connected 
words). 

Jffior'terfotdJV bas, -e«, *er, die- 
tionary. 

ttJOrii'bcr, over which; about what'; 
at what. 

ttlOtoOtt', of which ; about what. 

tPOtlor', at which ; of which. 

ttlO^tl', to what; for what pur- 
pose. 

ttmttbcrit, fid) — , to wonder, be 
astonished. 

ttmtt'berfdfb'ttV very beautiful. 

tuftttfdjen, to wish. 
SBttrft, bie, *e, sausage. 
SBlti, Me, rage ; toor — , for rage. 
tofttettb, mad, angry. 

3- 

$e4n r ten. 

$etd)ttett, to draw ; to mark. 

$ttgett, to show. 

3tit, bie, -en, time. 

Settig, adj., in time. 

gcitnng, bie, -en, newspaper ; Ijte* 

ftge — , local newspaper. 
$erfred)ett, S* to break, break to 

pieces. 



$erfreten, S. % to trample on, tram- 
ple down. 

Steven, 5"., to draw, pull; intr. f., 
to move. 

Simmer, ba«, -6, — , room. 

Simmermieie, bie, -n, room-rent. 

§tttent, to tremble. 

%Xiiprep.dat.i to; at; for; — £aufe, 
at home ; adv., too. 

$ftd)ttgeit, to chastise. 

Stterft', at first ; first of all. 

$ltg, ber, -e«, *e, train ; pull ; pro- 
cession; feature. 

Sttlc^t', at last. 

Stt'tnadjeit, to shut. 

jnrurf', back. 

aurii(f'=gebCtt, 5"., to give back, re- 
turn. 

Snrfitf-fommcn, <?. f., to come 

back, return. 
5tt=mfen, -£ <&/., to call to. 
ju-fdjliegeit, A, to lock. 

$1Sl>0r', <*</»., before. 

Stttoei'lett, at times. 

^ttttii'ber, against ; mir — , unpleas- 
ant to me. 

SttWllStg, twenty. 

$0>ax t truly ; that is to say ; to be 
sure; forsooth. 

jttiei, two. 

Stoet'mal, twice. 

jmett, adj., second. 

StQtttettS, secondly. 

^tQtftfjett, /r#. </*/. *«*/ «<*., be- 
tween. 

gurifdjettbeff, ba«, -«, -e, between 
decks, steerage. 

jtotftf, twelve. 
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a, an, eta; not — , fein. 

able, be — , ffinnen, irr. 

aboard, an ©orb; all— 1 (on 
train, etc.), (Sin'fieigen ! or (Sin'* 
gejiiegen! 

about, /r//., um (ace); adv., um* 
Ijer'; to speak — something, toon 
etmaS fpredjen; be — to do some- 
thing, etroa* tun rooflen. 

about (nearly), adv., un'geffiljr. 

absolutely, abfotut'. 

accept, an*ne§men, S. 

accident, Unfatt, ber, -«, *e. 

according to, gemag (dat.), nad) 
(dat.). 

account, on — of, roegen (g*n.)\ 
on that — , beSroegen. 

accuse, an*tfogen (of, gen). 

accustomed, gerooljnt (to, ace). 

acknowledge, an«erlennen, irr. 

acquainted, befannt; to become 
— with somebody, jetnanb fen* 
ncn Icrncn. 

acquit, frei*forecl)en, S. 

act, $anbfung, Me, — en. 

act, to '— , Ijcmbeln. 

add, ljingu'*fugen. [fteren. 

address, an=reben; (a letter) abref* 

adyise, raten, S. (dat.pers.). 

aft, Ijinten. 

after, prep., nad) (dat); adv., nad)- 
Ijer'; con/., nad)bem'. 



afterwards, nadjljer'. 

again, ttrieber. 

against, prep., gegen, roiber (ace). 

aged, bejaljrt. 

ago, t)0r (prep. dat); 2l year — , 

toor cincm Saljre. 

ahead, tooran; to go — , tooran* 
geljen, S. f. 

allow, erfouben (dat.pers.). 

allowed, to be — , bfirfen, irr. 

almost, beina'lje. 

alone, aflein'. 

along, prep., lfing« (gen.) ; — with, 
nebji (dat.). 

along, adv., entfang'; go — , ent* 
lang'*geljen, S. f. ; go — (accom- 
pany), mifegeljen, S. f. 

already, fdjotu 

also, and). 

although, con/., obgteid)'* 

always, tmmer. 

America, Sfote'rifo, ba«, -8. 

American, SImerifa'ner, ber, -$, 
— ; (woman) Sfoterifa'nerin, bte, 
-ncn. 

American, adj., amerifa'nifdj. 

among, prep., unter (dot. and ace). 

amusing, amttfant', unterljaltenb. 

and, unb. 

angry, bofe. 

animal, %\tx f ba8, -e«, -*♦ 

another (additional) nod) ein; (dif- 
ferent) cin anberer; one — , fin* 
anber, ftdj. 
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answer, Sfatroort, bie, -en (to, auf, 

ace). 
answer, to — , ant'roorten (dat. 

pers.). 
anxious, beforgt, angfiftd). 
any, etroaS; roeldjeS; not — , lein. 
anybody, (irgenb) je'manb. 
anything, etroaS; irgenb etroaS; 

not — , nirf)t$. 
appear, (to look) au«»fe^en, S.; 

(seem) fdjeinen, S.; erfdjeinen, 

S.\. 
apple, 2fyfet, ber, -«, &pfeL 
appoint, ernennen, irr. 
argue, fid) ftreiten, £ 
arm, Sinn, ber, -e$, -e. 
army, §eer, ba«, -e«, -e; 2lrmee', 

bie, -n. 
around, prep., urn (a^.)i — nim > 

urn ifyn Ijerum. 
arrest, arretie'ren. 
arrive, an*fommen, S. f. (at, in, 

dat.). 
art, $unfr, bie, *e. 
artist, #unfiler, ber, -«, — . 
arts, school of — , tetpafobemie', 

bie, -n. 

as, con/., (past time) af$; (cause) ba; 

(manner) true; — big as, fo grog 

tt)ie. 
ashamed, to be — , fid) fdjamen (of, 

gen). 
ashore (on the shore), am £anbe; 

go — , an* 2anb geljen. 
ask (question), frag en; (beg, ask 

for), bitten, S. (for, um, ace). 
asleep, fall — , ein*fd)fafen, S. f. 
assert, beljaupten; (pretend) tool* 

len, irr. 



at, prep., an (dat. and ace); — 
New York, in ftero $ori; — the 
lake, an bent @ee; — home, gu 
£aufe; — my uncle's, bei meinem 
OnleL 

attend, adjten (to = auf, ace). 

attention, Sfofmerffamfeit, bie, 
-en; pay — to, adjten auf (ace). 

August, Sfagnfi', ber, -«, -e. 

aunt, Xante, bie, -it. 

aware, to become — of something, 
etroa* geroaljr roerben. 

away, roeg, fort 

B. 

back, adv., juriicf, roieber; come — , 

guriicffommen, S. f. 
bad, fdjledjt. 
bake, batfen, S. 
baker, 8atfer, ber, -S, — . 
ball, 23aU, ber, -eS, *e. 
bank, (money-bank) Sunt, bie, 

-en; (shore) Ufer, ba«, -4, — . 
bathe, baben. 
be, to — , fein, irr.; (of health), 

fitt) bepnben, S. 
bear, S3fir, ber, -en, -en. 
beautiful, fd)5n. 
beauty, ©djbnljeit, bie, -en. 
because, con/., roeil. 
become, merben, S. f.; what has — 

of him, roa8 ift au« iljm geroorben. 
bed, SBett, ba«, -e«, -en. 
beer, SBier, ba«, -e«, -e. 
before, prep., \)0t (dat. and ace); 

con/., elje, bettor, 
before (formerly), adv., friiljer, t>or* 

ber'. 
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beg, bitten, S. (for, nm, ace). 

begin, beginnen, S., an«fangen, S. 

beginning, in the — , am SUtfange. 

behave, jid) betragen, S. 

behind, prep., Winter (dot. and ace). 

behold, an*fd)auen. 

belief, ©laube, ber, -n«. 

believe, glauben (in, an, ace). 

belong, geljoren (dat.pers.). 

bench, ©an!, bie, *e. 

beneath, prep., untcr (dat. and 
ace). 

bequeath, Ijinterfoffen, S. 

beside, prep., neben (dat. and ace). 

besides, prep., aufjer ( dat.). 

best, beft. 

better, beffer. 

between, prep., grotfdjen {dat. and 
ace). 

beyond, prep., jenfeitt (gen). 

Bible, ©ibel, bie, -n. 

big, grog, irr. comp. 

bill, SRedjnung, bie, -en; (certifi- 
cate), ©djetn, ber, -e«, -e. 

bind, btnben, S.; (book) etn*bin* 
ben, S. 

bird, ©ogef, ber, -4, *♦ 

black, fdjtoarj. 

bless, fegnen. 

blessing, ©egeH, bcr, -8, — ♦ 

blush, errSten. 

board, on — , an ©orb. 

boast, jid) riitraien (of, gen.). 

boat, Soot, ba«, -e«, -e and *e. 

boatman, ©djtffer, ber, -«, — . 

book, ©ud), ba«, -eS, *er. 

book-store, ©udftanbhtng, bie, -en; 
©ildjerlaben, ber, -6, *. 

boot, £tiefel, ber, -«, — . 



born, geboren. 

both, beibe, bie beiben. 

bottle, glafctye, bie, -n. 

bound (of books, etc.), eingebun* 

ben. 
boy, tfnabe, ber, -n, -n; ©ube, ber, 

-n, -n. 
brave, tapfer. 
bread, ©rot, ba$, -e«, -e. 
break, bredjen, S.; — to pieces, 

gerbredjen. 
breakfast, griir)'fiil<J, ba«, -e«, 

-e. 
breakfast, to — , friltj'ftflcfen. 
bridge, ©ritcfe, bie, -n. 
bright, Ijefl, ftar. 
bring, bringen, irr.; — along, mit* 

bringen, irr. 
broad, brett. 

brother, ©ruber, ber, -«, *. 
build, bauen. 
burn, brennen, irr. 
bury, begraben, S. 
business, ©efdjfift, bad, -e«, -e; 

— friend, ©efd)fift«freunb, ber, 

-H, -e. 
busy, befdjaftigt 
but, aber; (strong contrast) attetn; 

(after negative) fonbern; noth- 
ing — , nidjts al«. 
butcher, *Sd)lad)ter or ©djtfidjter, 

ber, -3, — . 
buy, foufen. 
by, (vicinity) bei (dat.) ; (agent) 

Don (dat.), (by means of) burd) 

(ace). 
bye, good-bye, abieu! leben @te 

roofyl ! to say — , 2eberoot)l fagen; 

2lbieu' fagen. 
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cabin, tfaju'te, bie, -n; — passen- 
ger, CajiutSpaffagier', ber, -«, -e. 

cake, fludjen, ber, -S, — . 

call, rufen, S.; (to name), nennen, 
irr.; to be — ed, Ijetfjen, S.; — 
out, cm$*rufen, S. 

call (wake), luetfen. 

call (visit), befudjen; — on some- 
body, jemanben befudjen; to make 
a — , einen SBcfuc^ madden. 

can, fonnen, irr. 

capable, fa^ig (of, gen.). 

car (compartment of railroad car), 
(Soup*, baQ, -«, -«. 

card, Carte, bie, -n; Christmas 
card, 2Beifj'nad)t8farte, bie, -n. 

care, @org'falt, bic. 

care (like to), mbgen, irr. 

careful, forg'fafttg. 

carpenter, ^immermann, ber, -«, 
,*}immerleute. 

carry, tragen, S. 

case, in — , conj., falls. 

cat, Cafee, bic, -n. 

cent, Cent, ber, -S, — . 

certain, gerotfj. 

chair, ©tuljl, bcr, -e«, *e. 

change, a'nbern; (exchange money, 
etc.), medjfeln; — cars, um*fteU 
gen, S. f. 

charity, SBarmljerjigfeit, bic. 

Charles, Carl, -«. 

charming, retjenb. 

chase, jagen; — out, IjinauS* or 
l)erau«-jagen. 

cheap, btUig. [lid^. 

cheerful, munter, frol), lufhg, frbfy* 



cheese, Cafe, bcr, -6, — . 
child, Cinb, ba«, -e«, -er. 
Christmas, 2Bety'nad)ten (//»r.); 

merry Christmas, frbljUdjeSBeif}'* 

nadjten. 
Christmas-card, 25eif)'nad)t«farte, 

bic, -n. 
church, Cirdje, bic, -n; to — , gur 

Cirdje; at — , in bcr Cirdje. 
city, @tabi, btc, *e. 
claim (pretend), molten, irr. 
class, Ctaffe, bic, -n. 
clean, rein, 
clergyman, ©eiftlid)e(r) (inflects 

like an adj.). 
clever, Hug. 

close, giumadjcn; fdjliefjen, S. 
close by, bid)t babel'; bidjt bet 

(dat.). 
cloth, Xud), ba«, -e«, *er. 
clothes, Cleiber, bic (plur.). 
coat, $otf, ber, -e«, *e. 
coffee, Caffee, ber, -8, -«. 
cold, fait; to be — , frieren, S.; I 

am cold, e« friert mid), or mid} 

friert. 
college, College, ber, -«, -*. 
come, fommen, S. f. 
comfortable, bequem. 
commence, an*fangen, S.; begin* 

nen, S. 
commit, begeljen, S. 
common, gemein (to, dat.). 
companion, Camerab', ber, -en, -en. 
company, ©efeUfd)aft, bie, -en. 
compliment, Compliment', bod, -«, 

A 

concert; Concert', ba$, -«, -e. 
condemn\ oerur'teilcn . 
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conduct', fityren, leiten. 
con'duct, SBetragen, ba«, -«. 
conscious, beroufjt (of, gen.). 
consider (take for), fatten fur. 
consult, rarfd)lagen. 
contain, entljalten, S. 
, continue, f ort=faljren, S. 
convict, iiberf iiljren (of, gen.). 
cool, rufjl. 

copy, ab*fdjretben, S. 
copy-book, $eft, ba«, -c«, -e. 
cost, foften. 
count, to — , jfiljlen. 
count, ©raf, ber, -en, -en. 
countess, ©rafm, bie, -nen. 
country, 2anb, ba$, -e8, *er; in the 

— , auf bctn Sattbe. 
course, of — , natiirlid). 
court (of justice), ©eridjt, ba$, -e«, 

-e; (royal), $of, ber, -e«, *e. 
cousin (male), better, ber, -3, -n, 

(female), (Eouftne, bie, -n; SBafe, 

bie, -n. 
crawl, friedjen, S. f. 
creep, frtedjen, S. f. 
crime, $erbredjeu, ba«, -8, — . 
criminal, 33erbred)er, ber, -«, — . 
cross, uber*fefcen; (in a boat, etc.), 

ttber-fafyren, S. f. 
cup, £ajfe, bic, -m 

D. 

dance, tangen. 

dare, roagen. 

dark, bunfel. 

dark-green, bunfelgrttn. 

daughter, Softer, bie, *. 

day, Xag, bcr, -e«, -e; — after to- 



morrow, ft'bermorgen; — before 

yesterday, oor'gejlern. 
daylight, XageSlidjt, bad, -e«. 
dead, tot 
deal, a good — of German, giem* 

ltd) tjiel 2)eutfd). 
dear, tcucr, Ucb. 
death, £ob, bcr, -e$. 
deceive, Ijintergeljen, .S". 
deed, Xat, bic, -en; SBerf, ba«, 

-e«, -e. 
deem, — worthy, roiirbigen (of, 

gen.). 
deep, ttef. 
defect, SDfamgel, bcr, -«, * (in, of, 

an), 
dependent, abljffngig (on, Don, dat.). 
describe, bejdjreiben, S. 
desert, bertaffen, S. 
desire, $erlangen, bad, -4. 
desire, to — , roiinfdjen, toerlanatn. 
desk, *Pult, baS, -e«, -c. 
diamond, 3)iamant', ber, -en, -en. 
dictionary, SBbrterbud), ba«, -e«, 

*er. 
die, flerben, S. f. 

difference, Unterfdjteb, ber, -4, -e. 
different, toerfdjieben. 
difficult, fdjroer. 
diligent, fteifiig. 

dining-room, <S&$immer,ba«, -«,— . 
directly, bireft', (time), gleid). 
dirty, fdjmufcig. 
discharge, entlaffen, S. 
dishonorable, eljrloS. 
dispense (with), entbeljren (gen.y 
disturb, fibren. 
do, tun, irr.; madden. 
doctor, 3)of'tor, ber, -6, -en. 
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dog, §unb, bet, -e«, -e. 

dollar, 3)ol'for, ber, -«, -4 ; five 

— s, ffinf 2>ol'lar. 
done, to get — , fertig roerben ; I 

am — , id) &ltt fertig. 
door, Xftx, bie, -en. 
down, fyinab' ; Ijerab'. 
drama, 2)rama, ba«, -4, 2)ramen ; 

©djaufpiel, ba«, -«, -e. 
draw, giefyen,.?.; (sketch), geidjnen. 
dream, trdumen. 
dress, tfleib, baS, -e«, -er. 
dress, to — , ftdj an^gieljen, S. 
dressmaker, (Sojneiberin, bie,-nen. 
drink, trtnlen, S. ; (like an animal), 

faufen, S. 
drive, faljren, S. f. and l).; — past, 

&orbei'*fal)ren, S. f. 
drive, take a — , foagie'ren faljren, 

S.\. 
dry, trotfen. 

during, />•<?/., m&ljrenb (gen,). 
dwell, luoljneit. 

E. 

ear, Dljr, ba«, -e«, -en. 
early, frill); earlier, frfiljer. 
earth, (Srbe, bie, -n; on — , auf 

(Srben. 
East, Often, ber, -3. 
easy, leidjt. 

eat, effen, S.; (like an animal), 
. freffen, ^. 
edit, ljerau«*geben, 6". 
edition, 2lu«'gabe, bie, -n. 
eight, ad)t. 
eighth (the), ber adjte. 
eighty, adjtgig. 



either ... or, enttteber ♦ ♦ . ober. 

elder, alter. 

eleven, df. 

eloquent, berebt. 

else, fonfl. 

emperor, flatfer, ber, -«, — . 

empty, leer. 

enemy, geinb, ber, -e«, -e. 

English, englifd). [— . 

Englishman, (Sng'lfinber, ber, -*, 

enough, adv., gemig. 

entire, gang. 

escape, entfUeljen, S. f.; entfom* 

men, S. f. 
even,fogar'; felbft; —if, loemt aud). 
evening, &benb, ber, -«, -e. 
ever, je'mate, je. 
every, jeber. 
everybody, jebermann. 
everything, atte*. 
except, prep., auger (dat.). 
exclaim, au^rufeti, S. 
excuse, entfdjulbigen, (acc.pers.). 
exercise, Bufgabe, bie, -n. 
expect, ertoarten. 
experience, (Srfaljnmg, bie, -en; 

from — , au8 (Srfaljnmg. 
explain, erftfiren; that can be — ed, 

bae ftiftt fid) erftaren. 
extremely, fiufierfl. 
eye, Sluge, ba«, -*, -n. 

F. 

face, ©efldjt, ba«, -e«, -er. 
factory, gabrtf, bie, -en. 
fade, toerblityen. 

fair, Saljrmartt, ber, -4, -e; 2ftef)e, 
bie, -n 
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fairly, jtemlidj; — well, gicmlid) 

gut. 
faith, ©foube, ber, -n«. 
fall, fatten, S. f.; — asleep, ein* 

fdjfofen, S. f. 
famUy, gamt'ite\ Me, -n. 
far, meit ; not — from, unfern 

{gen.), unttJeit (gen.). 
farewell! lebe tooljl, lebt tool)l, 

(eben ©ie rooljl. 
farmer, ftmbmann, ber, -e«, ?anb* 

feute; (peasant) Waiter, ber,-«,-n. 
fast, fdjnetl 
fat, bicf. 

father, $ater, ber, -«, *. 
fatherland, $a'tertanb\ ba$, -e«. 
feel, fityleiu 
fertile, frudjtbar. 
fetch, bolen. 

few, toenige; a — , einige. 
field, gelb, ba«, -e«, -er. 
fifteen, fiinfgeljn. 
fifty, funfgig. 
fight, fariipfen. 
finally, frfjlieglid), enblid). 
find, finben, S. 
fine, fdjbn, fein. 
finished, ferttg. 
finger, ginger, ber, -«, — . 
first, erft; the — , ber erfte; (adv.), 

jjuerfi'; at — , guerfi. 
five, fiinf. 

flatter, fdjmeidjeln (dat.). 
flee, fltefjen, S. f. 
floor, 33oben, ber, -«, — , and *; (of 

a room) gufeboben, ber, -«, *. ^ 
flower, ©fame, bie, -n. 
fluent, fliefienb. 
follow, fotgen, f. (dat). 



fool, Sftarr, ber, -en, -en; £or, ber, 

-en, -en. 
foolish, ein'falttg, narrtfd). 
foot, gufe, ber, -e$, *ge. 
for, prep., fur (ace). 
for, conj\ benn. 

forbid, Derltfeten, S. (dat. pers.). 
foreign, fremb. 
forest, 2Batt>, ber, -e«, *er. 
forget, toergeffen, S. 
forgotten, toergeffen; long — , 

langjt&ergeffen. 
fork, ©abel, bie, -n. 
former, the — , ber erflere; jener; 

(earlier) friiljer. 
formerly, friiljer. 
forty, Dier^ig. 

founder, ©rfinber, ber, -%, — . 
four, oier. 
fourteen, toierge^n. 
fourth, the — , ber Dierte. 
free, fret, 
fresh, frifdj. 

Friday, greitag, ber, -e«, -e. 
friend (male), greunb, ber,-e«, -e; 

(female) greunbin, bie, -nen. 
friendly, freunblirf). 
from, toon (dat.) ; cms (dat.) ; nor 

(dot.). 
front, in — of, Dor (dat and ace), 
frontier, ©renge, bie, -n. 
fur, $et$, ber, -eS, -e. 

G. 

game, @piel, ba«, -e«, -e. 
garden, ©arten, ber, -«, *. 
gardener, ©artner, ber, -«, — » 
gate, £or, ba«, -e«, -e. 
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generally, gemolmlid). 

gentleman, #err, ber, -n -en; 
Gentlemen! meine £erren! 

German, adj., beutfdj; also adj.- 
noun. 

Germany, 2>eutfd)Ianb, ba«, -«. 

get (become), Xotxbexi, m irr. f.; (re- 
ceive) befommen, S.; (arrive) an* 
fommen, S. f. 

get up, auf*flel)en, .£, f. 

get Out (of a carriage, etc.), CMS* 
jfcigen, S. f. 

gift, ©efdjeuf, ba$, -«, -e; (talent) 
(Stabe, bie, -n. 

gifted, begabt. 

girl, 9ftabd)en, ba$, -3, — . 

give, geben, S. 

glad, frol) (of, gen.) ; to be — , ftd} 

frcucn (of, fiber, ace). 

gladly, gent, gerne. 

glass, ©la«, ba$, -e«, *er. 

glorious, Ijerrlid). 

glove, £anbfdjul), ber, -«, -e. 

go, geljen, S. f. 

God, ©ott, ber, -e«; gods, ©ot- 
ter. 

gold, ©olb, ba«, -e«. 

grammar, ©ramma'tif, bie, -en. 

granddaughter, (Snfelin, bie, -nen. 

grandfather, ©rog&ater, -«, *. 

grandmother, ©rofjmutter, bie, *. 

grandson, (Snfel, ber, -8, — . 

grant (fulfill), erfiitten; geben, S. 

grateful, banfbar. 

green, gritn. 

ground, (Srbe, bie, -e; ©runb, ber, 
-e«. 

grow, madjfen, S. f. 



H. 

hair, £aar, ba$ f -e«, -e; the hair, 

bie §aare. 
half, Ijalb; — the money, bad tjaflbe 

©elb. 
hall (of a house), SSor'pfafc, ber, 

-e«, *e. 
ham, ©djinfen, ber, -«, — . 
hand, §anb, bie, *e; shake — s, 

bie £anb geben or reicfjen. 
handle, fjanbljaben. 
handsome, fyiibfd), frfjSiu 
hang,*«/r.,l)angen, .£.; /r., Ijangen. 
happen, gefdjeljen, 6". f. 
happiness, ©lucf, ba«, -e8. 
happy* gludtttrf). 
hard, Ijart; (difficult), fd)mer. 
hardly, fa urn. 
hasten, eilen. 
hat, $ut, ber, -e«, *e. 
hate, Ijaffen. 
hateful, Derljagt. 
hatred, §a% ber, -e8. 
have, Ijaben, irr.; — something 

done, etroaS madjen faffen, S. ; — 

to (must), miiffen, irr. t 

head, flopf, ber, -e«, *e. 
headache, flopfroelj, ber, -8; I have 

a — , id) Ijabe flopfmel). 
hear, fyoren. 
heart, §erg, baQ, -en«, -en; to 

learn by — , auS'roenbig lernen. 
help, Ijelfen, S. (dat.pers.). 
Henry, §einridj. 
her, poss. adj., iljr; pron. dat. y Ujr; 

ace, fie. 
here, Ijier; come — , fommen <Sie 
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Hero, ©elb, ber, -en, -en. 

h&ia, poss. pron., iijrer, ber iljre, ber 

ifjrige. 
herself, she — , fie felbfl; (refl.) fid). 
hesitate, gbgern. 
high, fyod); — er,ljbljer;— est,ljod)ft; 

(adv.), am Ijodjfien. 
hill, ©figel, ber, -«, — . 
himself, he — , er fctbft; (refl) ftd^. 
his, poss. adj., fein; poss. pron., jet* 

tier, ber feine, ber fe«ttige. 
home, to go — , nadj ©aufe get)eii; 

to be at — , ju $aufe fein. 
honor, (Sljre, bie, -n. 
honest, eijrtidj. 
hope, ©offnung, bie, -en. 
hope, Ijoffen; hoping, tn ber ©off* 

nung. 
horse, *Pferb, ba8, -e8, -e. 
hot, r)cig. 

hotel, ©otel', ba«, -«, -«. 
hotel-keeper, 2Birt, ber, -e«, -e ; 

©aftrctrt, ber, -e«, -e. 
hour, (Stunbe, bie, -n. 
house, ©au«, ba«, -e«, *er. 
house-door, ©auStiir, bie, -en. 
however, aber, jebod). 
hundred (a), Ijnnbert; the — , bad 

©unbert, -«, -e. 
Hungarian, Un'gar, ber, -n, -n. 
hungry, tyungrig. 
hunt, iagen. 
hurry, (Sile, bie; to be in a — , (gile 

Ijaben. 
hurt, (damage), fdjaben (dat.)\ 

(pain), toelj tun; it —s me, e« 

tut mir roeij. 
husband, 9Jtonn, ber, -e«, ""er; (po- 
lite form) ©err ©emaijf. 



I. 

idle, faul, trage. 

if, conj. (condition), ftenn; (wheth- 
er), ob. 

ill, franf. 

illness, #ranfl)ett, bie, -en. 

illustrate, iflufirie'ren. 

imagine, ftdj (dot), etn=bUben. 

important, tr»ict)tig. 

impression, (Sin'brucf, ber, -$, *e 
(on, auf, ace). 

imprisonment, ©efan'genfcf)aft\ bie; 
one year's — , etn3al)r ©efangnis. 

in, prep^. in (dat> and ace). 

inattentive, un'aufmerrfam. 

industrious, fleigig. 

inhabitant, <5tn'tool)uer, ber, -$, — . 

innocent, un'fd)u(big. 

insect, Stofeft', ba«, -e«, -en. 

inside, innerljalb (of, gen.). 

insist, befleljen, S. (on, auf, ace). 

instance, for—, gum ©etfpiel; abbr. 

instead, — of, prep., ftott, anfiatt 
{gen.); — working, anftatt gu ar'* 
beiten. 

insure, oerftdjern. 

interesting, intereffant'. 

into, prep. y in (ace). 

introduce, Dor*jMen (to, da/.). 

Irishman, Sr'lonber, ber, -«, — . 



journey, SReife, bie, -n. 

joy, greube, bie, -n; for — , Dor 

greube. 
judge, 9ttd)ter, ber, -«, — . 
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jump, foringen, S. f. and fy.; — up, 
cmMpriugen, »S. f.; — out, Ijev* 
au«« and ljinau«*foringen, S. f. 

June, 3to'ni, ber, -8, -4. 

just, <* #., geredjt; adv., eben ; (only), 
nur; — when, gcrabc ate. 

K. 

keep, beljaften, 6". ; — an eye on 
something, ba% $uge auf etinaS 
Ijalten; (remain), bleiben, S. f. 

key, ©d)Mffet, be r, -«, — . 

kind, 2lrt, bte, -en; what — of (a), 
ttm« fiir (cin). 

kindness, ©tire, bte. 

king, flonig, ber, -«, -e. 

kitchen, $tid)e, bie, -n. 

kitchen-door, $ud)entur, bie, -en* 

knee, #nte, ba«, -e«, -e. 

knife, 2Reffer, ba«, -«, — . 

knock, flop fen; there is a — , e« 
Hotft 

know (by the senses), fennen, irr. ; 
Uriffen, *Vr. ; — by heart, ail«'* 
roenbig rotffen ; — ' German, 
3)eutfd) fbnnen. 

knowledge, SBtffen, ba$, -«; with- 
in my — , meines SBtffenS. 

L. 

labor, Slr'beit, bie, -en. 

lack, feljlen ; I — money, e« fct>tt 

mir an ©e(b (ace). 
lady, 3)ame, bie, -n. 
lake, @ee, ber, -8, -n; — Geneva, 

ber ©enfer @ee. 
lamb, ?amm, ba«, -e«, *er. 



land, £anb, ba«, -e«, *er. 

land, to — , fonben, f. 

large, grog, grSfeer, grofct. 

last, to — , bauern. 

last, adj., lefct; at — , julefct. 

late, fpfit; (deceased), felig, ner* 

ftorben. 
lately, neulid). 
latest, at (the) — , foatejien*. 
latest, adj. (newest), neujt. 
latter, the — , ber lefetere, biefer. 
laugh, fadjen; — at, au«4ad)en. 
lawyer, Slb&ofot', ber, -en, -en. 
lay, legen; — one's self down (to 

lie dowh), ftdj !)in*Iegen. 
lazy, faut, trfige. 
lead, ftiljren. 
leaf, ©fott, ba«, -e«, *er. 
learn, fernen. 
learned (adj.), geleljrt. 
least, at — , roentgjtenS. 
leave, nerfaffen, S. 
lend, letljen, S. 
lesson, Seftion', bie, -en; (the 

hour's — ), ©tunbe, bie, -n. 
let, faffen, S. ; or imperative. 
letter, SBrief, ber, -e«, -e. 
lie, Uegen, S. ; — down, ftd) Ijin* 

(eg en. 
life, Seben, baQ, -«, — . 
life-insurance, IVbenSDerfTtrje* 

rung, bie, -en. 
lift, Ijeben, S. 
light, ?id)t, baS, -e«; — of day, 

£age$Ud)t, bas, -e«. [leitrjt. 

light, adj. (color), ljetl ; (weight), 
like, to — , mbgen, irr. ; (be fond 

of), gerne Ijaben; I should — , left 

mbdjte. 
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like, adj., &fm(td) (dat.) ; adv., tote, 
literary, ft'terVrif dj; — work, U'te* 

ra'rifdje Arbeit, bie. 
little (of quantity), roenig; (of size), 

Heitt. 
live, (e ben; (dwell), rooljnen. 
lock, jusfdjliefjen, S. 
long, fang, camp, *; {adv.) fange, 

fang; for a — time, fange. 
longer, no — (of time), ntd)t meljr. 
look (appear), anMefyett, s > — to 

something, nad) etroaS feljeu, S.; 

— for, fudjen. 
lord, #err, ber, -n, -en; (English 

title) Sorb, ber, -«, -S- • 
lose, Derlieren, *S\ 
loud, faut. 
love, gtebe, bie; with — to all, nttt 

©rug an atle. 
love, to — , Ueben; (be fond of) 

gern or lieb l)aben. 
luck, ®\M, baS, -eS. 

M. 

maiden, 9ftabd)en, ba8, -S, ■— . 
main-street, ©auptjfrafie, bie, -en. 
make, madjen; (cause), faff en. 
man, SOtonn, ber, -e«, *er; (in a 

general sense) 2ftenfd), ber, -en, 

-en. 
many, biele; — a, manner. 
March, Wl&x 3, ber, -eg, -e. 
mark, 2Jtorf, bte, -en (i mark = 

24 cents) ; five — s, fiinf 9Jtert. 
marry, l)et'raten; he is married, er 

ifr t>erf)ei'ratet. 
master, #err, ber, -n, -en. 
matter, ©adje, bie, -n. 



may, (to be allowed) biirfen, irr. ; 

(possibility) mogen, irr. 
mean, nteinen; fag en roollen. 
means, by — of, oermittelft, tnit* 

tel« (gen.) ; by no — , teine9roeg& 
meat, gteifd), ba«, -e«. 
meet, treffen, S.; (by chance) be* 

gegnen, f. (dat.). 
melody, 2Kelobie', bie, -n. 
melt, fdjmefyen, .S*. f. 
member, 9ttitgUeb, ba«, -e«, -er. 
merchant, 'ftaufmann, ber, -e«; 

//., flaufleute. 
mercy, to have — -, ftdj erbarmen 

(on, gen.). 
meter, 2Keter, ba«, -«, — . 
midst, in the — of, inmitten (gen.). 
might, 2Kad}t, bie, *e. 
mind, @tnn, ber, -eg, -e; (mem- 
ory) ©ebadjtntS, ba«, -fe«, -fe. 
mine, poss. pron., meiner; bet mei* 

ne ; ber meinige. 
minute, 2Rinu'te, bie, -n. 
Miss, grfiutein, ba«, -«, — . 
mistaken, to be — , ftd) irren. 
misuse, ntifjbrau'djen. 
mock, gotten (at, gen.). 
modest, befdjeiben. 
Monday, SDtontag, ber, -8, -e; on 

— , ant 9ftontag. 
money, ©elb, ba«, -e«, -er. 
month, 2fto'nat, ber, -«, -e. 
more, meljr (indecl.)\ or comp. 
morning, SKorgen, ber, -«, — ; good 

-r! (Smten Sftorgen! this — , 

l)eute 2florgen, blefen SWorgen. 
most, metjt; the — , bie melften; 

— of the time, bie meifte ^ett 
mostly, meijten*. 
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mother, Sttutter, bte, *. 

move, Jrj., beroegen; Mrs., giefyen, 

S ; (from one house to another) 

umjteljett, S. f. 
Mr., $err, -n, -en. 
much, ttief, feljr. 

murmur, munnefa. [fe'en. 

Museum, SRufe'tmt, bag, -«, 9Ku* 
must, mflffen, *Vr. 
myself, I — , Id) felbji; re/?., midj. 

N. 

name, Sftame, ber, -n«, -n. 
name, to — , nenncn, irr. 
nation, Nation', bte, —en; $olf, ba«, 

-e8, *er. 
near, nalje; nal)'er, nfidjfi; — New 

York, nalje bei 9£eu4)ori; — it, 

nafyebet. 
nearly, beina'l)e, fafl. 
necessary, not'roenbig. 
need (to be in — of), bebiirfen, irr. 

(gen.); (want, use) braudjen. 
neglect, bernadyiaTfigen. 
negro, SReger, ber, -3, — . 
neighbor, ftadjbar, ber, -«, -n. 
neighborhood, Stadjbarfdjaft, bie, 

-en. 
neither, — of them, feiner Don bet* 

ben; — nor, roeber . . . nod), 
never, mentals, nimmer. 
new, neu. 
New Year, 9leujal)r, ba«, -eS, -e; 

Happy— I ©Uicftidjes ^cujia^r! 
news, 9tod)rid)t, bie, -en. 
newspaper, 3«tung, bte, - en. 
next, nadjft; — - to, neben {dot. and 

ace). 



niece, 9ttd)te, bie, -n. 

night, ftad)t, bie, *e. 

nine, neun. 

ninth, the — , neunte, ber. 

no, adv., nein; adj., fein; — one, 

feiner. 
noble, ebet. 
nobody, nte'manb. 
none, feine (pl.pron.). 
North, Sftorben, ber, -«; — Sea, 

Worbfee, bie. 
not, nidjt; — at all, gar nidjt. 
nothing, ntd)tS; — atall, gar nid)tS; 

— but, nid}t« ate. 
notwithstanding, prep., un'ge* 

adjtet (gen.). 
November, Woember, ber, -«, — . 
now, {efct, nun; from — on, Don 

jefet an. 

O. 

obey, geljordjen (dat.). 

obliged, to be — , tnuffen, irr.; to 
be — to somebody, jemanbem 
oerbunben fein. 

occur, jtdj ereignen; gefdjeljen, S. f. 

o'clock, at eight — , um adjt Uftr. 

October, Df'tober, ber, -6, — -. 

of, Don (dat.) ; or gen. case. 

offer, ftn'ertteten, ba«, -$. 

offer, to — , an=bieten, S. 

office, 2fatt, bag, -e«, *er; what be- 
longed to his — , roa$ feineS 8m* 
te« roar. 

officer, Dfftgier', ber, -6, -e. 

often, oft; comp. *. 

ohl ad)! 

old, aft; comp. *; 
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On, prep, (upon), attf {dot. and 

ace.) ; (against, alongside of), an 

{dot. and ace). 
once (numeral), etn'mal; (indef.), 

eternal', mal; at — , fogletdy. 
one (people, they), matt; (numeral), 

adj., ein; pron., einer; cm*. 
only (adj.), etnjig; (adv.), nur. 
' open, Bffnen, auf*mad)en. 
open, adj., offen, auf. 
opinion, 9Mnung, Me, -en; of the 

same — , gleidjer 2Reinung. 
opportunity, ©ele'gentyeit, bie, -en 
or, ober. 
order, in — to, um . . . gu ; in — 

that, conj., bam it, auf bag, bag. 
Order, to— (goods), befallen; (com- 
mand), Bef efyfen, S. (dat. pers.) 
other, adj., anber; (addition), nod} 
otherwise, fonjt [ein. 

ought, he — to, er follte; he — 

to have, er fytitte . . . foQen. 
our, unfer. 

ours, unfer, ber unfere, ber unfrtge. 
out, — of, (prep), au« (dot.) ; to 

go — , au«*gel>en, S. f. 
outside, adv., braugen; — of, au'* 

gerfyalb {gen.). 
oyer, prep., liber {dat. and ace). 
overcoat, fibergieljer, ber, -«, — . 
owe, fdjulben, fdjulbig fein. 
own, adj., eigen. 
own, to — > befifeen, S. 
ox, Qfy, ber, -en, -en. 

P. 

painter, SDtoler, ber, -4, — . 
painting, ©emalbe, bad, -«, — . 



pair, tyaax, bas, -e«, -e. 
paper, papier', ba«, -«, -e. 
parents, (gltern, bie. 
part, take — » teil*nel)mett, S. (in, 

an, dat.). 
pass, to — (on foot) t>orbei'*geljett, 

S. ].; (in a vehicle) Dorbet'*falj» 

ren, S. f.; (of time) cergeljen, S. f. 
passenger, ^affagier', ber, -«, -e. 
past, adv., Dorbei'; quarter — 

seven, SKertel nadj fteben or $ier» 

tel auf ad)t. 
pay 1 begaljlen. 
peace, griebe, ber, -ns, -n. 
peasant, $3auer, ber, -«, -n. 
pen, geber, bie, -n. 
pencil, ©leijttft, ber, -«, -e; ©lei- 

feber, bte, -n. 
Pennsylvania, $ennft)faanien, bad, 

-S. 
people, Seute, bte; man; (nation) 

23olf, bas, -e», *er. 
perfect, collfom'men. 
perhaps, cieueidjf . 
permit, erlauben (dat. pers.). 
persuade, bereben, iiberreben. 
pfennig, pfennig, ber, -«, -e (100 

^fennige = 1 SDtorf). 
picture, SBilb, bad, -e$, -er. 
picture-book, SHlberbud), bad, -es, 

*er. 
picture-gallery, ©emal'begalerie', 

bie, -n; SBU'bergalerie', bie, -tu 
place,$lafe, ber, -e$, *e. 
plate, Seller, ber, -«, — . 
play, @piel, ba«, -e«, -e; at — » 

beim ©ptete. 
pleasant, an'genefjm. 
please, to — , gefatten, 6". (daU 
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pers.)\ (give pleasure) greube 

madjen. 
please (polite request), bittc {abbr. 

ofify bittc). 
pleased, to be — , jtd) freuen (about, 

at, iiber, ace). 
pleasure, $ergniigen, ba$, -8, — . 
pocket, Xafdje, bte, -n. 
poet, 3)td)ter, ber, -«, — ; $oet', 

ber, -en, -en. 
poetry, ^oefte', bte, -n; 2)id)tung, 

bte, -en. 
policeman, ^olijift', ber, -en, -en; 

©djufcmamt, ber,-e«, ©djufeleute. 
polite, fyofttd); most— ly, auf« l)of= 

lid)jie. 
poor, arm; comp. *. 
possible, tnoglidj; as quickly as — , 

fo fdjnell rote moglid), mogUdjfi 

fdjnett. 
potato, $artoffef, bte -n. 
power, 3ftad)t, bie, *e. 
praise, loben; pretfen, S. 
praiseworthy, lobenSroert; a — act, 

eine gn lobenbe ©anbfang. 
preach, prebtgen. 
prepare, t>or=beretten (for, auf, ace); 

(lessons) prctyarte'ren. 
prepared, adj. (ready), bereit. 
present, ©efdjenf, ba«, -e$, -e. 
present {adj.) (time), jefetg; (place) 

ge'genroortig; at — , jefet; to be 

— , ba fein. 
president, ^raftbent', ber, -en, -en. 
pretend to, rooflen, irr.; he — s to 

be clever, er to IK Aug fein. 
pretty, Ijiibfd), fdjim; — good, 

giemlirf) gut. 
price, $reis, ber, -e«, -e. 



prince, giirft, ber, -en, -en; ^rtnj, 

ber, -en, -en. 
princess, *prin$ef'ftn, bie, -nen; 

giirjhn, bte, -nen. 
principality, giirftentum, bag, -€«, 

*er. 
print, brutfen. 

prison, ®efangni8, ba«, -fe8, -fe. 
prisoner {adj. noun), ©efangene(r), 
probably, rooljf, roaljrfd)etnlt(f); 

(also expressed by future tense). 
promise, uerfpredjen, .S*. 
proud, ftotg. 

proverb, ©pridjroort, ba8, -e$, *er. 
pull, gieljen, S. 
punctual, punftltd). 
punish, bejfrafen. 
pupil, @djiUer, ber, -«, — . 
purse, ©efobeutef, ber, -«, — ; 

S3orfe, bte, -n. 
put, flecfen; (place) jtetten, fefcen. 

Q. 

quarter, $iertef, ba«, -3, — ; — 

past two, ein SSiertet nad) gmei or 

eln SMertel anf brei. 
queen, tonight, bie, -nen. 
question, grage bie, -n; ask a — , 

eine grage jtetten; it is a — , e« 

fragt (id), 
quick, fcfynett. 
quiet, raljig, (till, 
quite, gang. 

R. 

railroad, (Si'fenbaljn, bte, -en. 
railroad-accident, (Si'f enba'ljmm '» 
fall, ber, -8, *e. 
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railroad-official, 93aI)n'beamHe(r), 

(adj.-noun). 
railroad-station, $3aljnfjof, ber, -e«, 

*e. 
rain, SRegen, ber, -«. 
rain, to — , regnen. 
rare, feften. 

rather, fteber; (somewhat) etroaS. 
reach, erreidjen. 
read, lefen, S.; — aloud, Dor*lefen, 

S. 
ready, bereft; (finished) fcrtig* 
really, trtirfUc^. 
reason, ©runb, ber, -e«, *e; for 

that — , barrnn'; au« bent ®runbe. 
receive, befommen, S; ertyatten, -S". 
reckon, redmen. 
recognize, erfennen, irr. 
recommend, empfeljlen, S. 
red, rot, comp. *. 
refuse, fid) roeigern. 
regret, bebauern. 
relative, SBertoanbter {adj. noun); 

(aa)\) refotto'. 
rely, ftdj berfoffen, S. (on, auf, «<*.)• 
remain, bletben, ^. f. 
remember, fidr> ertnnern (#?*.); — 

me to, griifjen @ie Don mir. 
repeat, roieberl)o'(en. 
reply, ant'roorten. 
reputation, 9tuf, ber, -re«, -e. 
resist, roiberfteljen, *S". (<&*.). 
respected, an'gefetyen. 
return, (come back), guritcf=fel)ren, 

f., guril(f»foinmen, S. f.; (give 

back), juru(f»geben, A 
Rhine, SRIjein, ber, -e«. 
Rhine-wine, Styetnroein, ber, -e«, 



ribbon, 93anb, ba$, -eS, *er. 

rich, reid). 

rid, to get — of, fos toerben (ace). 

ride, reiten, -S". f. and lj.; (in a ve- 
hicle), fafyren, 3. %; take a — , 
fpagte'ren reiten, -£ f.; (in a ve- 
hicle), fpajiie'ren faljren, S. f. 

right, red)t; you are — , @ie Ijctben 
redjt 

ring, 9ftng, ber, -e«, -e. 

ripe, reif. 

rise (of the sun, etc.), auf=gefien, 
S. {.; (to get up), auf*fteljen, S. \. 

river, gfafj, ber, -e«, *ffe. 

road, Seg, ber, -e«, -e. 

rob, berauben (oi.gen.). 

roof, 2>ad), bag, -e«, *er. 

room, 3immer, ba« -8, — ; ©tube, 
bte, -n. 

row, rubera. 

royal, fo'ntgUd). 

run, taufen, S. f. <*«</ I).; rennen, 
irr. f. «»</ 1).; — after, nad)*tau« 
fen (dat)\ — along, tyx* and \)in* 
laufen, S. f. 

S. 

sack, @acf, ber, -eg, *e. 

sad, trcmrig. 

safe, ftdjer. 

said, — to be, foil feiu. 

sail, fegetn, f* and \). 

sailor, 9Jto'tro v fe, ber, -n, -n. 

sake, for the — of , um . . . Kitten 

(l?*.); for my — , mir gu ?iebe; 

tnei'nettt)ea>n; mei'nettoilTen. 
sausage, SBurjr, bie, *e. 
save, retten. 
say, fageiu 
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scholar, (male), ©d)fiter, ber, -S, 
— ; (female), ©d)fiierin, bie,-nen. 

school, ©djule, bie, -n; to — , gur 
@d)uk; at—, tn ber @d)ule. 

school-book, ©djulbud), ba$, -e«, 
*er. 

school-room, @djulgimmer, bad, 

school-work, ©djul'ar x beit, bie,-en. 
scientific, roiWenfd)afWtd). 
scold, fd)elten, -£ 
sculptor, Sttlbljauer, ber, -*, — . 
sea, @ee, bie, -n; at — , auf ber 

@ee. 
seaside, at the — , an ber @ee; to 

go to the — , an bie @ee getyen. 
seat, ©ifc, ber, -e$, -e. 
seat, to — one's self, fid) fefeen. 
second, groeit. 
see, feljen, S. 
seed, ©ante, ber, -n«, -n. 
seek, fud>n. 
seem, fdjeinen, S. 
self, felbft; he him—, er felbfl; refl., 

mid), bid), fid), etc. 
sell, berfaufen. 
send, (d)icfen, fenben, irr. 
sentence, @afc, ber, -e«, *e. 
sentence, Derur'teilen, irr. 
September, (September, ber,-*, — . 
servant (female), 2ttenfhnabd)en, 

bad, -s, — ; (male), SHener, ber, 

serve, bienen (dat). 

service, 3)tenjt, ber, -e«, -e; divine 

— , ©otte«bienft, ber, -e«, -e. 
set (of the sun, etc.), unter*geljett, 

S. f.; (place), fefcen. 
set, — over, flber-fefeen. 



seven, fteben. 

several, meljrere. 

shady, fd)atttg. 

shake, fdjfltteln; — hands, bie 
$anb geben; she shook hands 
with me, fte gab mir bie $anb. 

shall, follen, irr.; (futurity), roer* 
ben, irr. 

sheep, @d)af, ba«, -e«, -e. 

shine, (appear), fdjeinen, S.; (glist- 

" en), glfingen. 

ship, @d)iff, bad, -e«, -e. 

shoe, ©djulj, ber, -e«, -e. 

shoemaker, ©djuljmadjer, ber, -«, 

shop, ?aben, ber, -«, * 

shore, lifer, ba«, -«, — . 

short, furg; camp. \ 

should, I — , id) foEte, irr.; he — 

have, er Ijfftte . . . fotten. 
shout, au3*rufen, S. 
show, geigen. 

shut, gu-madjen, fd)ttefjen, S. 
sick, franf. 

silence, @d)roeigen, ba$, -«. 
silent, to be — , fd)n>elgen, S. 
silver, ©Uber, baS, -*. 
since, prep., feit (<&*.); «»!/•» feit, 

feitbem. 
sing, ftngen, S. 
sink, ftnfen, S. f. 
Sir, #err, -n, -en; mein ©err. 
sister, @d)toefter, bie, -n. 
sit, ftfcen, S.; — down, ftd> $tn* 

fefcen. 
six, fed)*. 
sixteen, fedjgeljn. 
Slav, ®Iaue, ber, -n r -n. 
slay, erfdjlagen, S. 
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sleep, fdjfofen, S.; fall a—, cttt* 

fctydfcn, & f. 
slow, fongfam. 
sly, fdjlau, berfdjmifct. 
smile, ladjeln. 
smoke, raudjen. 
snow, @d)nee, ber, -«. 
snow, to — , fdjneien. 
soap, ©eife, bie, -n. 
society, ©efeflfdjaft, bie, -en, 
soft, (sound), leife; (touch), tueid). 
soldier, ©olbat', ber, -en, -en. 
some, roeldjer, etrt)a«; //., ei'nige. 
somebody, je'manb, -e8; ir'genb 

ie'tnanb. 
something, etroaS; ir'genb etttmS. 
sometimes, juroei'len; mand)'mal; 

manages Mai. 
son, @olm, ber, -e«, *e. 
song, 2ieb, baS, -e«, -er. 
song-book, Sieberbudj, ba«,-e«, *er. 
soon, balb; — er, efyer; as — as, 

fobalb (wit). 
sorry, I am — , e« tut mir !eib; I 

am — for him, er tut mir leib. 
sound, to — , flatten, S. 
South, ©tiben, ber, -«. 
South-Germany, <2>ilbbcutfcf)(anb f 

baS, -3. 
sow, faen. 

spade, @paten, ber, -8, — . 
spare, fdjonen (gen.)\ (save), fparen. 
spark, gunte, ber, -n«, -n; — of 

fire, geuerfunfe, ber. 
speak, foredjen, S., reben. 
speaker, SRebner, ber, -3, — . 
speech, ffiebe, bie, -n. 
spend, au«*geben, S.; (time), ju* 

bringen, *rr. 



spite, in — of, prep., trofe (gen.). 

spoon, Soffel, ber, -«, — . 

spot, ©telle, bie, -n. 

spread, berbreiten. 

spring, grueling, ber, -3, ~e; gru> 

jal)r, ba«, -e$, -e. 
spring, to — , fpringen, S. f. and ij. 

— up, auffpringen, S. f. 
stand, fle^en, S. 
start, ab=fa^ren, & f. 
state, @taat, ber, -e«, -en. 
stately, jmrtlid). 
station, ©aljnljof, ber, -«, *e; @ta* 

tion', bie, -en. 
statue, ©tatue, bie, -n. 
stay, bleiben, S. 
steal, jle^len, S. 
steamer, 3>amJ)fer, ber, -*, — . 
steel, @talj(, ber, -e«. 
steel-pen, ©taljtfeber, bie, -n. 
steer, jieuern. 

steerage, S^tW^nbeo!, ba«, -«, -e. 
step, @d)ritt, ber, -e$, -e; with 

quick — s, fdjneflen @d)ritte8. 
step, treten, S. f.; — up to some- 
body, an jemanb (<**:.) Ijeran4re* 

ten. 
stick, ©totf, ber, -e«, *e. 
still, «<#., fiitt, rutylg; adv. (time), 

nod); (after all), bod). 
stocking, @trumj)f, ber, -e$, *e. 
stop, jteljen bleiben, £ f.; he — s, 

er blelbt fiefjen; (to stay, tarry), 

ftcr) auf^atten, S. 
store, 2aben, ber, -3, *. 
storm, ©turtn, ber, -«, *e. 
stormy, fiiirmtfd). 
story, ©efdjldjte, bie, -n. 
strange, fremb. 
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stranger, grembe(r) (adj. noun), 
street, ©trage, bte, -n. 
strong, ftar!, comp. * 
student, ©tubent', ber, -en, -en. 
study, ftubie'ren, lernen. 
stupid, bumm. \dat). 

succeed, gettngen, S. f. (impers. 
such, foid}; —a, ein foldjer, fold) ein. 
suddenly, plofclid). 
suit (of clothes), 3Ut'jng, ber, -d, *e. 
summer, @ommer, ber, -d, — . 
sun, @onne, bte, -e. 
Sunday, @onntag, ber, -ed, -e. 
sunlight, ©onnenUd)t, bad, -eg. 
sunshine, ©on'nenfdjein, ber, -d. 
supper, Stbenbbrot, bad, -d, -e. 
suppose (imperative), gefefct. 
supposed, he is — to have done 

it, er fott ed gemad)t Ijaben. 
swim, fdjtoimmen, .S. f. and 1). 
Switzerland, bie ©djtneij. 
sword, 3)egen, ber,-*, — ; @d)roert, 

bad, -ed, -er. 



table, £ifdj, ber, -ed, -e. 
tailor, @djnetber, ber, -d, — . 
tailoring, @d)neU>ern, bad, -d. 
take, neljmen, A/ (need) braudjen. 
talent, £alent', bad, -ed, -e; — for 

languages, @pradjtalent\ 
talk, fpredjen, S. 
teach, leljrett. 
teacher (male), ?el)rer, ber, -d, — ; 

(female), gefy'rerin, bie, -nen. 
telegram, £elegramtn', bad, -d, -e. 
telegraph, £elegrap I)', ber, -en, -en ; 

to — , telegrapljie'ren. 



telephone, Xelepljon', bad, -*, -e; 

gernforedjer, ber, -8, — . 
telephone, to—, telepjjonie'ren. 
tell, (agen; (relate) txfityeru 
ten, geljn. 

tenth, gelntt; the — , ber getynte. 
terrible, fci)recflicr). 
testament, £eftatnenf , bad, -d, -e. 
than, aid. 

thank, banfen (dot.). 
thankful, banfbar. 
that {dem\ jener, ber; (as noun) 

bad; (relat.) ber, toetdjer; conj., 

baft. 
the . . . the (adv.), \e ... bejto; the 

longer the better, je langer bejto 

beffer. 
theatre, £ljea'ter, bad, -d, — -; go 

to the — , tnd £t)ea'ter geljen; at 

the — , im Xljea'ter. 
theft, ®tebfta^, ber, -d, *e. 
their, poss. adj., tljr, iljre, iljr. 
theirs, tljrer, iljre, tljred. 
then, bann (time); alio, fo. 
there, ba; — is, ed gibt, e« if!; — 

are, ed gibt, ed ftnb. 
therefore, barum', bafyer'. 
therein, bartn'. 
these, blefe; — are, bied or biefed 

ftnb. 
thief, $teb, ber, -ed, -e. 
thing, @adje, bie, -n; 3)ing, bad, 

-ed, -e. 
think, benfen, irr.; meinen; — 

over, naa>benfen iiber (ace). 
thirty, bretfitg. 
this, biefer, bied. 
thither, baljin'. 
those, jiene, bie; — are, ba9 ftnb. 
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thought, ©ebanfe, ber, -n«,-n(of, 

an, ace). 
thousand, taufenb; the — , ber 

£aufenb, -e. 
threaten, broken (dat. pers.). 
three, brei. 

through, prep., buvd) {ace). 
throw, roerfen, S.; — down, (up- 
set), um*roerfen, *S\ 
Thursday, 2)ou'nerStag, ber,-S, -e. 
ticket, (on railroad), galjrfarte, bie, 
-n; (theatre, concert, etc.), 33U* 
let', ba«, -8, -«. 
till, to — , bebauen. 
till,/r<?/., b\9(ace). 
time, 3 e ^ M c / ~ en » (occasion), 
SJtol, ba8, -3, -e; three — s, brei* 
mat, brei SDtol; in — , geitig. 
tip, £rinfgelb, bad, -e«, -er. 
tip, to — , £rinfgelb geben. 
tired, miibe (of, gen.) ; I am — of 

it, id} bin e« niiibe. 
to, prep.y gu (<&/.) ; nad) (dat.) ; an 

(aw.) ; ailf (ace). 
to-day, l)eute. 
together, gufammen. 
to-morrow, morgen; day after — , 

fi'bermor'gen. 
too, adv., gu; (also) aitdj. 
towards, gegen {ace.) ; nad) (<&/.) ; 
he went — me, er ging auf mid) 
gu. 
towel, #anbtud), ba$, -e«, *er. 
town, @tabt, bie, iL t. 
train, 3i*0, ber, -&t "** 
translate, ttberfefc'en; —into Ger- 
man, ins 2)eutfdj tiberfefc'en. 
travel, reifen, f. and %\ fafyren, 
S.\. 



tread, treten, S. 

tree, ©aunt, ber, -e«, *e. 

tremble, gittern. 

trip, SRetfe, bie, -n. 

trouble, @orge, bie, -n. 

trousers, #ofe, bie, -n. 

true, roaljr; (faithful), treu. 

trunk, Coffer, ber, -S, — . 

trust, trauen (dat.). 

truth, SBal^ett, bie, -en. 

try, uerfudjen; — on, an^robie'ren, 

an=paffen. 
tune, 2Kelobte', bie, -n. 
turn, roenben, irr.; — round, fid) 

um=roenben. 
twelve, groolf. 
twenty, groangig. 
two, groei; my — brothers, meine 

beiben 33riiber. 

U. 

ugly, Wid). 

umbrella, $e'genfd)irm, ber, -8, -e. 

uncle, Onfel, ber, -8, — ; Ofjeim, 

ber, -8, -e. 
under, unter (<&/. and ace). 
underneath, unter (dat. and ace). 
understand, berfte^en, S. 
undress, fid) au8*gietyen, S.; ftd) 

au8=fleiben. 
United States, SBerein'igte ©taa- 

ten; the — , bie SBerein'igten @taa* 

ten (abbr. $er. @t.). [bag. 

unless, roenn . . . nidjt; eg fci benn, 
until, conj.y bi8. 
up, Ijeranf, Ijinauf; — and down, 

auf unb nieber; (back and forth), 

I) in unb t)er. 
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upon, auf (dat. and ace). 

upset, mn*roerf en, S. ; (of a boat), 

um*(djfogen, -£ f. 
us, un«. 
useful, nufeltd). 



valley, Zol, ba«, -e«, *er. 

venture, roagen, fid) (da/.) gctrauen. 

very, fetjr. 

view, 3u$'ftd)t, bie, -en. 

village, 3>orf, ba«, -e«, *er. 

virtue, £ugenb, bie, -en. 

visit, befudjen. 

visit, ©efudj, ber, -e«, -e; on a — , 

gum 93efudj; pay a — , einen 25e= 

ifud) madden, 
voice, ©timme, bit, -n. 
volume, 93anb, ber, -e«, *e. 
voyage, ©eereife, bie, -n. 

W. . 

wagon, SSagen, ber, -8, — . 

wait, roarten (for, auf, ace). 

waiter, Refiner, ber, -8, — . 

walk, ©pagier'gaiig, ber, -S,*e; to 
take a — , einen ©pa^ler'gang 
madjen. 

walk, to — , gefyen, S. f. 

wall, (inside), 2B<mb, bie, H; (out- 
side), 2ftauer, bie, -n. 

want, (will), roollen, irr.; (need), 
braudjen, bebflrfen (gen.). 

war, $rieg, ber, -e«, -e. 

warm, roarm; comp. *. 

wash, roafdjen, S.; — one's self, 
ftdj roafdjen. 



waste, Derfdjroenben. 

watch, Uljr, bte, -en; £afdjenuljr, 

bie, -en. 
water, SBaffer, baS, -«. 
wave, SSelle, bie, -n. 
wave, to — , fdjroenfen. 
way, 2Beg, ber, -eS, -e. 
we, rotr. 
wear, tragen, S. 
weather, Setter, bat, -«. 
Wednesday, Sttittroodj, ber, -«, -e. 
week, SBodje, bie, -n; to-day — , 

Ijeute fiber adjt Stage. 
week-day, SBodjentag, ber, -e«, -e; 

on — s, an 2Bod)entagen. 
weep, totinen. 
welcome, rotH'tommen. 
well, gut; tool)!;, nun. 
West, SBefien, ber, -«. 
wet, nag. 

what, roa«; adj., roeldjer. 
when, con/., (of past time), afe; (of 

future time), roenn; (interroga- 
tive), roann. 
whenever, conj., roenn. 
where, tt)o; (whither), roofjin'. 
wherever, too . . . and). 
whether, conj., ob. 
which (*«/*>*.), roeldjer; (relat.),XOt\* 

djer, ber; roa«. 
while, conj., roaljrenb, inbem' ; worth 

— , ber 2ftulje roert. 
whilst, conj., roaljrenb. 
white, roeifj. 

whither, rooljin'; roo . . . fjin. 
who (inter.), roer; (relat.) ber, me(* 

djer. 
whoever, roer; roer . . . aud). 
whole, gang; the — , ba$ ®anje. 
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why, roarum'. 

wife, gran, bie, -en. 

will, SBiUe, ber, -n$. 

will, tuoflen, irr.; (in future tenses) 
toerben. 

win, gehrtnnen, S. 

wind, 933inb, ber, -e«, -e. 

window, genfier, baS, -3, — . 

wine, 2Bein, ber, -e$, -e. 

winged, geflfigeft. 

winter, ©inter, ber, -3, — . 

wise, Aug, roetfe. 

wish, rottnfdjen. [mit. 

with, prep., ntit (dat.) ; along — , 

within, prep., in'nerl)alb {gen). 

without, prep., oljlte (ace.) ; — say- 
ing a word, olnte ein Sort gu 
fagen. 

woman, grau, bie, -en. 

wonder, ftd) ttmnbern. 

wonderful, toun'berbar. 

wood (forest), SBalb, ber, -e«, *er; 
(material) #olj, ba«, -e«, *er. 

word, Sort, bad, -e«; discon- 
nected words: SBbrter; con- 
nected words: 2Borte. 

work, Slr'beit, bie, -en; (of an 
author), Serf, ba«, -e$, -«. 



work, to — , ar'beiten. 
workman, Abetter, ber, -«, — , 

and 2tr'beit8leute. 
world, Sett, bie, -en. 
worst, the — , ba« @d)Ummfre; 

adv., am fdjtimmjtai. 
worth, ttjert; — while, ber 2ftiilje 

tt)ert. 
worthy, rofirbtg (of, gen.). 
wretched, e'lenb. 
write, }d)reiben, S. 



ye, i§r. 

year, 3al)r, ba$, -e«, -e. 

yes, ja. 

yesterday, gejlern; day before — , 

uor'geftern. 
yet, bod}; (time) nod); not — , nod) 

nidjt. 
you, ©ie; (familiar) bu,p?ur. il)r. 
young, jung, comp. *. 
your, 31)r, beta, euer. 
yours, 3§rer, beiner, eurer; ber 

3l)re, ber 3!)rige, etc. 
yourself, you — , @ie felbjt, bu 

felbfi; refl. fid), bi$. 



CONDENSED INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



The reference is to sections. In general only the first of successive sections on 
the same topic is indicated. 

Causative, tafjett, 203; deriv. verbs, 



A. 

Ablaut (verbs), 149; (derivation) see 
App. II. 

Accent, 48 ; compounds 52, 287 ; for- 
eign, 54. 

Accusative; dir. obj. 358; w. adjs. 
358; double, 359; adverbial 362; 
absolute, 363; w. prep. 167, 170. 

Address, see Pronouns ; of letter, 355. 

Adjectives, predicate, 72 ; appos. 143 ; 
weak, 88 ; strong, 139; (mixed) 140 ; 
special forms, 90, 143, 266 ; as nouns, 
145; compared, 186; syntax (see 
Cases of Nouns) ; position, 148. 

Adjective Pronouns, see Pronouns. 

Adverbs : form, 286 ; compound, 287 ; 
compared, 288 ; moclal, 290 ; position, 
291. 

Adverbial Glauses, 409, 416. 

Affixes, of derivation, App. II. 

Alphabet, 1 ; Script, see page 341. 

Alphabetical Verb List, see App. IV. 

Apostrophe, 61. 

Article, definite (forms), 65 ; generic 
and abstract, 67; possess. 95; w. 
proper names, 130 ; w. adjs. 145 ; 
distributive, 331 ; omitted, 332 ; re- 
peated, 334 

indefinite, 73 ; omitted, 95, 333. 

Auxiliaries, toerben(fut.) 114; (pass.) 
267; $abcn, jetn, 123,278; omitted, 
282 ; — of mood, see Modal Verbs. 

C. 

Capital letters, 59. 
Cardinal nuirs. 3x0. 



see App. II. 
Cognate object; gen. 351; ace. 362; 

words, see App. II. 
Classification, nouns, see Declension ; 

strong verbs, see App. III. 
Comparison, adjs. 186; syntax of, 

192 ; absolute, 193 ; adverbs, 288 ; by 

auxil. 289. 
Composition of words, see App. II. 
Compound, nouns, 80; tenses, 113; 

adjs. 144; verbs insep. 213; sep. 

219; variable, 226; special forms, 

227, 229 ; adverbs, 287 ; see also App. 

II, and Accent (above). 
Concord, gender, 336 ; verb, 364. 
Conditional (the), 182, 388; use of 

subjunct. 180, 383. 
Conjugation — see the several classes 

of verbs. 
Conjunctions, pure, 295 ; advbl. 297 ; 

subordin. 301 ; special uses, 302. 
Contingent uses of subjunct. 1 77, 370 ; 

see also Subjunctive. 



Date, 316. 

Dative, with verbs, 352 ; w. adjs. 356; 
possess. 95, 353 ; privative, 352 ; of 
interest (ethical), 353 ; factitive, 361 ; 
exclam. 323; w. preps. 166, 170, 

310- 
Declension : of nouns, 77 j weak, 81 ; 
strong 1, 97 ; II, 101 ; HI, 108 ; mixed, 
117 ; defect, noms. 119 ; foreign 
nouns, 128 ; proper names, 129 ; — of 
adjs. weak, 88; special forms, 90; 
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strong, 139; (mixed), 140 ; — of pro- 
nouns, see Pronouns. 

Defective Nominative (nouns), 119. 

Demonstratives, 232; for personal, 
238. 

Dependent Clauses, word-order, 153, 
163 ; condensed, 181 ; see App. I. 

Derivation ; see App. II. 

Double. Forms, in nouns, 127 App. 
III. 

£. 

English, relation to German : in verb- 
forms, 283 ; in parts of speech, 324 ; 
see also App. II. 

Euphonic forms: nouns, 104; adjs. 90, 
186; verbs, 100. 

Exclamatory — inter jections, 323 ; (or 
dubitative) subjunct. 382. 



I. 

Imperative, 71, 389. 

Impersonal verbs, 260; for passive, 

272,274; w. gen. 348,*; w.dat.355. 
Indefinite prons. and adjs. 263-4. 
Indirect Object, see dative ; (speech), 

subjunct. 179, 376; question, 259. 
Infinitive (simple), as noun, 97, 396; 

w. verbs, 203, 398; position, 115; 

(with $u), 168, 399; urn — ju, 169; 

preps, with ju infin. 404; infin. 

(English) equivalents, 405 ; position 

of infin. 412. 
Insep. verbs and prefixes, 213, 216. 
Interjections, 321. 
Interrogates, 243. 
Intrans. Verbs : auxiliary, 278. 



Factitive, predicate, 143 ; object, 361. 
Foreign — pronunciation, 46 ; accent, 

54; nouns, 128. 
Future tense: form, 114; (perfect), 

122; uses, 367. 

G. 

Gender, 66; review, 138; transfer of, 
336 ; special forms, see App. III. 

Genitive, w. nouns, 340 ; w. adjs. 346 ; 
w. verbs, 347 ; exclam. 349 ; descrip- 
tive, 350 ; adverbl. 35 1 ; with preps. 

3°9- 

German — relation to English : in verb- 
forms, 283 ; in parts of speech, 324 ; 
see also App. II. 

Gerundive, 276. 



Historical relation of German and 

English, see App. II. 
Hour of the day, 313. 
Hyphen, 61. 



Measure, ace. of, 362; nouns of, 

314. 
Mixed, nouns, 117; adjs., 140; verbs, 

184. 
Modal verbs, forms, 194; uses, 197, 

391 ; senses, 206, 394. 
Motion, verbs of (auxil.) 278. 



Negative (ni$t), position, 291 ; pleo- 
nastic, 292; w. subjunct. 388; pro- 
nominate, 263, note. 

Nominative case, 339. 

Nouns, declension, yy ; weak, 81 ; 
strong, 96 ; class 1, 97 ; class II, 101 ; 
class III, 108; mixed, 117; defect, 
noms. 119; compound, 52, 80, 126, 
and App. II ; double forms, 127 ; for- 
eign, 118, 128; proper, 129; review, 
132 ; gender, 138 ; special forms, 335 ; 
double forms, etc. App. II. 

Number, collective, 314 ; sing, for Eng- 
lish plur. 337, 364. 
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Numerals, cardinal, 310 ; ordinal, 31 5 ; 
idioms, 314, 316. 



Object — position, 211; direct, 358 ; in- 
dir. (gen.) 348; (dat.) 352; double, 
359; factitive, 361; cognate (gen.) 
351; (ace.) 362; reflex. 239; with 
preps, see Prepositions. 

Omission (euphonic) of c (in nouns), 
104 ; (in adjs.) 90 ; (in verbs), 100, c ; 
of adj. inflection, 147 ; of pron-. subj. 
339; of transp. auxiliary, 282; of 
common term, see App. I. 

Order of Words, see Position. 

Ordinal Hums. 315. 

Orthography, new, 63. 

P. 

Paradigms, of verbs, App. Ill; see 
Nouns, Adjectives, etc. 

Participle, present, 112, 414 ; perfect, 
120, 417; fut. pass. 276, 421 ; posi- 
tion, 422. 

Particles (of emphasis), 290. 

Partitive genitive, 343. 

Parts of Speech, summary, 324. 

Passive, verb, 267; uses, 270; imper- 
sonal, 274; substitutes for, 272. 

Past tense, 366. 

Perfect tense, form, 122: use, 366. 

Personal, names, 129 ; syntax of 130 — 
pronouns, see Pronouns. 

Position — of verb (normal, inverted), 
76; (comp. tenses), 115, 124; (trans- 
posed), 153, 163: condensed dep. 
clauses, 181 ; modal and pass, forms 
(excep.) 200, 277; questions, 259; 
with conjs. 295, 297, 301 ; in " loose 
order," 231, 291 ; — of adjs. 148; of 
objects, 211 ; of sep. prefix, 220, 231 ; 
of adverbs, 291; of preps. 309; ofin- 



fin. 412; of participle, 422. For 

Summary, see App. I. 
Possessives, 74,217; art. for, 95 ; da- 
tive for 95, 353. 
Predicate, adj. 72, 143 ; superlat. 191 ; 

noun, 339; (factitive), 361; verb 

(concord), 364. 
Prefixes (verb), insep. 213; senses, 

216; sep. 219, 231; variable, 226; 

special, 227, 228; of derivation, see 

App. II. 
Prepositions (gen.) 165; (dat.) 166; 

(ace.) 167; (dat. or ace.) 170; contr. 

with art. 171; as adverbs, 172; re- 
view, 303 ; special uses, 305 ; phrases, 

306; "spurious" (list with cases), 

3°9- 
Present tense, 365; vowel change in 

strong verbs, 155. 
Principal Parts of verbs, 131. 
Pronominal adjs. 68 ; see Possessive, 

Demonstrative, etc. 
Pronouns, as subject, 69; personal, 

207 ; reflexive, 209 ; in address, 210 ; 

position of objects, 211; demonst. 

232; interrog. 243 ; relative, 248 ; in- 

def . 263. 
Proper Names, 129; syntax, 130. 
Pronunciation, Part I, 3-47. 
Punctuation, 60. 



Quantitative, nouns, 314. 
Quantity of vowels, 4 ; in strong verbs, 

162. 

R. 
Reciprocal, sense in reflex. 241. 
Reflexive, pron. 209; verb, 239; 

senses, 241. 
Relative, pron. 248; uses, 257; 

clauses, 153. 
Repetition, or omission : of art, 334; 

of common term, App. I. 
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Script (©#rift), German ; see page 341. 

Separable prefixes, 219, 231. 

Subjunctive, simple forms, 174 ; com- 
pound, 178; some uses, 177, 179, 180 ; 
tenses, 368 ; (contingent), hortatory, 
370 ; optative, 371 ; purpose, 372 ; 
concessive, 373 ; potential, 374 ; dip- 
lomatic, 375 ; (indirect), use of tenses, 
377, etc.; exclam. (dubitat.) 382; 
(condition), unreal, 383 ; contingent, 
385-; exclusive, 387. 

Suffixes of derivation, A pp. II. 

Summary : of noun declension, 132 ; of 
gender, 138 ; of verb-forms, 283 ; of 
Parts of Speech, 324; of Word Or- 
der, App. I. 

Superlative, predicate, 191 ; absolute, 
193 ; adverbial, 288. 

Syllables, 62. 

T. 

Tenses (forms), see Paradigms ; (uses), 
present, 365 ; past and perfect, 366 ; 
future, 367 ; of subjunctive, 368 ; in 
indirect speech, 179, 377; in condi- 
tion, 180, 385. 

Time : of day, 313 ; date, 316 ; indef. 
(gen.) 351 ; def. (ace.) 362. 

Transposed Order, see Position. 



Umlaut, 12 ; see App. II. 



V. 

Verbs, weak, 92 ; euphonic weak forms, 
100; principal parts, 131; strong, 
149 ; with umlaut in pres. 155 ; other 
changes, 162; mixed (weak, vowel 
change), 184 ; modal (forms), 195 ; 
uses, 197, 391; compound (insep.) 
213; sep. 219; (variable), 226 ; spe- 
cial, 227, 229; reflex. 239; impers. 
260 ; passive, 267 ; auxiliary, (Ijaben 
or fein), 278. 

Verb paradigms ; see App. III. 

Verbs, strong, classes, see App. III. 

Verbs, irreg. Alphab. List, App. IV. 

Verbals, m. 

Vowels, quantity, 4; modified (um- 
laut), 13; change (ablaut), 149; see 
App. II. 

W. 

Weak, nouns, 81 ; adjs. 88; verbs, 92, 

100. 
Weight, nouns of ; see Measure. 
Word-Formation, App. II. 
Word-Order, see Position. 



WORD-INDEX. 



Only special forms or uses of words are listed. For affixes see Appendix II. 
The reference is to sections. 

beiiter (bettt), 207. 

htnUn (preps, with), 347. 

bemt, 290, 295 ; (= alS), 192 ; (in subj.) 

373 
ber (art. 65); (demons.) 233, 238; (re- 

lat.) 249, 257. 
beriettige, 235, 238. 
$ero, 210, note, 
berfelbe, 235, 238. 
be$ (comp.) 237. 
bieS (subject), 236. 
boo), 290, 300. 
bit, 69, 210; (cap. 59). 
burn) (prep. 167); pref. 22$. 
bfirfrn (senses), 394. 



a. 

aber, 295. 

aU, 264 ; affer- (pref.) 193. 

atteitt, 295. 

al$ (ftetttt) , 181 ; adv. (comp.) 192 ; 

conj. 302. 
am— fteit, (sup.-pred.) 191. 
ait, 170, 305. 
anber, 264. 
anbertyalb, 320. 

attftatt, 165; (jit), 406; (baft), 408. 
audi, 290, 302. 
aitf, 170, 305. 
auS, 166, 305. 



be- (pref.) 216; see App. II. 

bef, 166, 305. 

beibe, 264. 

bettor (pref.) 228. 

bid (prep.) 167, 309; (conj.) 301. 

bleiben (w. infin.) 398, 403. 



G^rifiHtS, 128. 



ba (adv.) 298; conj. 302; — comp. 

for pron. 237, 254 ; — infin. clauses, 

407. 
bamit (adv.) 237; (conj.) 254, 372. 
ha§ (subject), 236. 
*«t» 302, 408; (omitted), 181. 



•e, dropped (nouns), 82, 104; (adjs.) 
74, 90, 186 ; (verbs), 100, c. 

etti (art.), yy t num. 310; einer, 263. 

etn- (pref. for in), 225. 

etttattber, 264. 

etatge, 263. 

cmp' (pref.) 213. 

ettt- (pref.) 216. 

ettttoeber, 296. 

(Sv (address), 210. 

er- (pref.) 216. 

e$ (person.) 207; (subject), 236; 
(impers.) 260; (introd.) 262; (ex- 
plet.) 262; (w. pass.) 274; (=old 
genit.) 358. 

•e$, dropped in adjs. 147. 

tttoa§, 263. 

eiter (ettrer), 207. 

<£to. 210. 
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gait* (undecl.) 147. 

ge« (noun pref.) 97, no; (augm.) 

120; (verb pref.) 216; App. II. 
geljen (w. infin.) 398. 
groft (comp.) 188. 
gut (comp.) 188. 

Ijaben (auxil.) 123, 278 ; (w. infin.) 398. 

Iffllb (undecl.) 147; (prep.) 309. 

tyeiften (w. infin.) 204,398; (part.) 419. 

Ijer, 173, 23,306. 

#err, 85, 130. 

Ijta, 173, 223, 306. 

gutter (prep.) 170; (prefix.) 207. 

fcoty, 90, *, 188. 

tyunbert, 310. 



tefcren (infin.) 204; (cases), 359. 
leib (tiro), 355. 
leiber, 323. 
Sorb (ber), 128. 
l**> 346, 358. 



man, 263, 272. 

rnang, 264. 

mmm (pL comp.) 126; (coll.) 314. 

meljr, 188 ; (auxil.) 289. 

metyrer, 190. 

meiner (meta), 207. 

metaet- (comp.) 309. 

mfft- (pref.) 207. 

mil, 166, 305. 

mflgen (senses), 395. 

milbe (case), 346, 358. 

mftffen (senses), 395. 



3ftr (address), 210. 
3ftn>» 210. 
inbem (conj.) 302. 



3. 



j«f 290. 
je (befto), 302. 
jeber (eta), 264. 
jebevmamt, 263. 
jemanb, 263. 



fennen, 184, 196, note, 
fein, 73 ; teiner, 263. 
f fatten (senses), 395. 



nad), 166, 305. 

nad)t£, 351, note. 

nat) (comp.) 188. 

ttidjt (position), 291 ; (pleonastic), 292 ; 

(w. subj.) 387. 
ntrtjts, 263. 

nodi (eta), 264; (toeber), 299. 
nun, 290, 302. 
nitr, 290. 

O. 

ob (prep.) 309; (pref.) 225; (conj.) 

301 ; (omitted), 181 ; (comp.) 302. 
ober, 295. 
flfterS, 288. 
ofyte, 167; (a*), 404; (baft), 406. 



Iflffen (causal), 203; (pass.) 272; 
(impv.) 390. 



ftaar, 314; eta paav, 264, note. 
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6. 

fait, 346, 35 8 - 

fftyon, 290. 

f<*»lb, Wtttbifi, 346, 358. 

<3e. 210. 

feilt (auxil.) 123, 270, 278 ; (w. infin.) 

398; (infin. 511), 403. 
fetner (fein), 207. 
feit (prep.) 166 ; (conj.) 302. 
felfcft, felfcer, 209, c. 
fettben, 184. 
fid), 209, 239. 
©te (address), 69, 210. 
.fo (adv.) 192 ; (adv. conj.) 298, 163, c ; 

(omitted), 163, d; (sub. conj.), 302. 
fold), 234. 

f often, (senses), 395. 
fonbern, 295. 
@r. 210. 

ftatt, see anftatt. 
fteljen (w. infin.) 398, 403. 

tftt, 185, note. 
taufenb, 310. 
tun, 185. 

U. 

tt6er (prep.) 170, 305 ; (pref.) 226. 

ttlfr (o'clock), 313. 

nitt (prep.) 167, 305 ; (pref.) 226 ; (*tt) , 

169, 404. 
Umlaut, 12 ; App. II. 
tttt- (accent), 50 ; see App. II. 
uttb, 295. 

ttttfer (ttnfrer), 207. 
tmfereittrr, 345. 
witer (prep k ) 170; (pref.) 226. 



bott (pref.) 207 ; (adj.) 346; (affix.) see 

App. II. 
Hotter, 346, note. 
bo*, 166, 192, 271, 305, 345. 
nor, 170, 305. 

ttmmt (interr.) 302, note. 

tta3 (int.) 243 ; (rel.) 251 ; — ftir, 245 ; 
(= tttoaS), 263. 

ttjeber (nod)), 299. 

toegcn, 165, 309. 

toeil, 302. 

nje(f$ (int.) 244; (rel.) 249, 257; (ex- 
clam.) 244 ; (indef.) 264. 

ttenbett, 184. 

toettig (comp.), 188; (use), 264. 

toetttt, 302 ; (omitted), 181. 

ttier (int.) 243; (relat.) 251. 

tterbeit (fut.) 114; (cond.) 182 ; (pass.) 
267. 

toert (case), 346, 358. 

tt>e$ (comp.) 243. 

toiber (prep.) 170; (pref.) 207. 

toie (adv.) 192 ; (conj.) 302. 

toieber (pref.) 207. 

uullen (urn), 309. 

ttiffett, 196. 

too (comp. for pron.) 246, 254; (conj.) 
302. 

pot)l, 290. 

tooKen (senses), 395. 

ttorbett (pass.) 267. 

tourbtg, 346. 

jer (pref.) 216. 

5« (prep.) 166, 305 ; (infin.) 168, 399; 
(w. fact, obj.) 361. 



tier- (pref.) 216. 

Utel (comp.) 188 ; (use), 264. 



Deatb's flDo&ern language Series. 

GERMAN GRAMMARS AND READERS. 

Nix's Erstes deutsches Schulbuch. For primary classes. Illus. 202 pp. 35 cts. 
Joynes-Meissner German Grammar. Half leather. #1.12 
T oynes's Shorter German Grammar. Part I of the above. 80 cts. 
Alternative Exercises. Two sets. Can be used, for the sake of change, in- 
stead of those in the Joynes-Meissner itself. 54 pages. 1 5 cts. 
/oynes and Wesselhoeft's German Grammar. $1.12. 
Harris's German Lessons. Elementary Grammar and Exercises for a 

short course, or as introductory to advanced grammar. Cloth. 60 cts. 
Jheldon's Short German Grammar. For those who want to begin reading as 

soon as possible, and have had training in some other languages. Cloth. 60c. 
Ball's German Grammar. 90 cts. 

Ball's German Drill Book. Companion to any grammar. 80 cts. 
Spanhoofd's Lehrbuch der deutschen Sprache. Grammar, conversation, and 

exercises, with vocabularies. $1.00. 
Poster's Geschichten and MUrchen. For young children. 25 cts. 
Gaerber's Mttrchea and Erzfthlangen, I. With vocabulary and questions 

in German on the text. Cloth. 162 pages. 60 cts. 
Gaerber's MUrchen and Erzahlungen, n. With Vocabulary. Follows the 

above or serves as independent reader. Cloth. 202 pages. 65 cts. 
Joynes's Shorter German Reader. 60 cts. 
Deutsch's Colloquial German Reader. 90 cts. 
Spanhoofd's Deutsches Lesebuch. 00 cts. 
Boisen's German Prose Reader. 90 cts. 
Huss's German Reader. 70 cts. 
Gore's German Science Reader. 75 cts. 
Harris's German Composition. 50 cts. 

Wesselhoeft's Exercises. Conversation and composition. 50 cts. 
Wesselhoeft's German Composition. 40 cts. 
Hatfield's Materials for German Composition. Based on Immensee and on 

HSher als die Klrche. Paper. 33 pages. Each, 12 cts. 
iorning's Materials for German Composition. Based on Der Schwie- 

gersohn. 32 pages. 12 cts. Part II only. 16 pages. 5 cts. 
Stttven's PraktischeAnfangsgrunde. A conversational beginning book with 

vocabulary and grammatical appendix. Cloth. 203 pages. 70 cts. 
Krttger and Smith's Conversation Book. 40 pages. 25 cts. 
Meissner's German Conversation. 65 cts. 
Deutsches Liederbach. With music. 164 pages. 75 cts. 
Heath's German Dictionary. Retail price, $1.50. 



fteatb's flDo&ern Xanguage Series* 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN TEXTS. 

Grimm's Marchen and Schiller's Der Taucher (van der Smissen). With 

vocabulary. Marchen in Roman Type. 45 cts. 
Andersen's Marchen (Supei). With vocabulary. 50 cts. 
Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Campe's Robinson der JUngere (Ibershoff). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Leander's Traumereien (van der Smissen). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Volkmann's Kleine Geschichten (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Easy Selections for Sight Translation (Deering). 15 cts. 
Storm's Geschichten aus der Tonne (Vogel). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Storm's In St. Jiirgen (Wright). Vocabulary. 30 ctsi 
Storm's Immensee (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Storm's Pole Poppenspaler (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Heyse's Niels mit der offenen Hand (Joynes). Vocab. and exercises. 30 cts. 
Heyse's L'Arrabbiata (Bernhardt). With vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Von Hillern's HOher als die Kirche (Clary). Vocab. and exercises. 30 cts. 
Hauff's Der Zwerg Nase. No notes. 15 cts. 

Hauff's Das kalte Herz (van der Smissen). Vocab. Roman type. 40 cts. 
All Baba and the Forty Thieves. No notes. 20 cts. 
Schiller's Der Taucher (van der Smissen). Vocabulary. 12 cts. 
Schiller's Der Neffe als Onkel (Beresford-Webb). Notes and vocab. 30 cts. 
Goethe's Das Marchen (Eggert). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Baombach's Waldnovellen (Bernhardt). Six stories. Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Spyri's Rosenresli (Boll). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Spyri's Moni der Geissbub. With vocabulary by H. A. Guerber. 25 cts. 
Zschokke's Der zerbrochene Krug (Joynes). Vocab. and exercises. 25 cts. 
Baombach's Nicotiana (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Elz's Er ist nicht eifersiichtig. With vocabulary by Prof. B. Wells. 20 cts. 
Carmen Sylva's Aus meinem KOnigreich (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Gerstacker's Germelshausen (Lewis). Notes and vocabulary. 20 cts. 
Wichert's Als Verlobte empfehlen sich (Flom). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Benediz's Nein (Spanhoofd). Vocabulary and exercises. 25 cts. 
Benediz's Der Prozess ( Wells). Vocabulary. 20 cts. 
Lambert's Alltagliches. Vocabulary and exercises. 7$ cts, 
Der Weg zum Gluck (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Mosher's Willkommen in Deutschland. Vocabulary and exercises. 75 cts 
Bliithgen's Das Peterle von NUrnberg (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Mtinchhausen: Reisen und Abenteuer (Schmidt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 



tteatb's flDo&ern Xanguage Series- 

INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TEXTS. (Partial List.) 
Baumbach's Das Habichtsfraulein (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Heyse's Hochzeit auf Capri (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Hoffmann's Das Gymnasium zu Stolpenburg (Buehner). Two stories. 

Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Grillparzer's Der arme Spielmann (Howard). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Seidel : Aas goldenen Tagen (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
SeidePs Leberecht Htthnchen (Spanhoofd). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Auf der Sonnenseite (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Frommel's Eingeschneit (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Keller's Kleider machen Leute (Lambert). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Liliencron's Anno 1870 (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Baumbach's Die Nonna (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Riehl's Der Fluch der SchOnheit (Thomas). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Riehl's Das Spielmannskind ; Der stumrne Ratsherr (Eaton). Vocab- 
ulary and exercises. 35 cts. 

Ebner-Eschenbach's Die Freiherren von Gemperlein (Hohlfeld). 30 cts. 
Preytag's Die Journalisten (Toy). 30 cts. With vocabulary, 40 cts. 
Wilbrandt's Das Urteil des Paris (Wirt) . 30 cts. 
Schiller's Das Lied von der Glocke (Chamberlin) . Vocabulary. 20 cts. 
Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans (Wells), lllus. 60 cts. Vocab., 70 cts. 
Schiller's Maria Stuart (Rhoades). Illustrated. 60 cts. Vocab., 70 cts. 
Schiller's Wilhelm Tell (Deering). Illustrated. 50 cts. Vocab., 70 cts, 
Schiller's Ballads (Johnson). 60 cts. 

Baumbach's Der Schwiegersohn (Bernhardt). 30 cts. Vocabulary, 40 cts. 
Arnold's Fritz auf Ferien (Spanhoofd). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Heyse's Das Madchen von Treppi ( Joynes). Vocab. and exercises. 30 cts. 
Stille Wasser (Bernhardt). Three tales. Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Sttdermann'8 Teja (Ford). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Arnold's Aprilwetter (Fossler). Vocabulary. 35 cts 
Gerstacker's Irrfahrten (Sturm). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 
Benedix's Plautus und Terenz ; Der Sonntagsjager. Comedies edited 
by Professor B. W. Wells. 25 cts. 

Moser's Kopnickerstrasse 120. A comedy with introduction and notes by 

Professor Wells. 30 cts. 
Moser's Der Bibliothekar. Introduction and notes by Prof. Wells. 30 cts. 

Drei kleine Lostspiele. Giinstige Vorzeichen, Der Prozess, Einer muss 
heiraten. Edited with notes by Prof. B. W. Wells. 30 cts. 

Helbig's KomBdie auf der Hochschule. With introduction and notes by 
Professor B. W. Wells. 30 cts. 



fteatb's flDo&ern Xanguage Series. 

INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TEXTS. (Partial List.) 

Schiller's Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Kriegs. Book III. With 

notes by Professor C. \V. Prettyman, Dickinson College. 35 cts. 
Schiller's Der Geisterseher. Part I. With notes and vocabulary by 

Professor Joynes, University of South Carolina. 30 cts. 
Selections for Sight Translation (Mondan). 15 cts. 
Selections for Advanced Sight Translation. Compiled by Rose Chamber- 

lin, Bryn Mawr College. 15 cts. 
Aus Herz und Welt. Two stories, with notes by Dr. Wm. Bernhardt. 25 cts. 
Novelletten-Bibliothek. Vol. I. Six stories, selected and edited with notes 

by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 35 cts. 
Novelletten-Bibliothek. Vol. II. Selected and edited as above. 3 3 cts. 
Unter dem Christbaum. Five Christmas stories by Helene Stokl, with 

notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 35 cts. 
Hoffmann's Historische Erz&hlungen. Four important periods of German 

history, with notes by Professor Beres ford- Webb. 25 cts. 
Benedix's Die Hochzeitsreise (Schieff erdecker) . 25 cts. 
Wildenbruch's Das Edle Blut (Schmidt). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Wildenbruch'8 Der Letzte (Schmidt). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 
Wildenbruch's Harold (Eggert). 35 cts. 
Stifter's Das Haidedorf (Heller). 20 cts. 
Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl (Primer). 25 cts. 

Eichendorff's Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts (Osthaus). Vocab. 45 cts. 
Heine's Die Harzreise (Vos). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 
Jensen's Die braune Erica (Joynes). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 
Lyrics and Ballads (Hatfield). 75 cts. 
Meyer's Gustav Adolf s Page (Heller). 25 cts. 
Sadermann's Johannes (Schmidt). 35 cts. 
Sudermann's Der Katzensteg (Wells). Abridged. 40 cts. 
Dahn's Sigwalt und Sigridh (Schmidt). 25 cts. 
Keller's Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe (Adams). 30 cts. 
Hauff'8 Lichtenstein (Vogel). Abridged. 75 cts. 
Bohlau Ratsm&delgeschichten (Haevernick). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Keller's Fahnlein der sieben Aufrechten (Howard). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Riehl'8 Burg Neideck (Jonas). Vocabulary and exercises. 35 cts. 
Lohmeyer's Geissbub von Engelberg (Bernhardt). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Zschokke'sDasAbenteugrderNeujahrsnacht (Handschin). Vocab. 35 cts. 
Zschokke's Das Wirtshaus zu Cransac (Joynes). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 



Deatb's flDo&ern Xanguage Series. 

ADVANCED GERMAN TEXTS. 

Scheffel's Trompeter von S&kkingen (Wenckebach). Abridged, 50 cts. 

Scheffel's Ekkehard (Wenckebach). Abridged. 55 cts. 

Mdrike's Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag (Howard). 35 cts. 

Freytag's Soil und Haben (Files). Abridged. 55 cts. 

Freytag's Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen (Hagar). 25 cts. 

Freytag's Aus dem Jahrhundert des grossen Krieges (Rhoades). 35 cts, 

Freytag's Rittmeister von Alt-Rosen (Hatfield). 60 cts. 

Fulda's Der Talisman (Prettyman). 35 cts. 

Korner's Zriny (Holzwarth). 35 cts. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm (Primer). 60 cts. With vocabulary, 65 cts. 

Lessing's Nathan der Weise (Primer). 80 cts. 

Lessing's Emilia Galotti (Winkler). 60 cts. 

Schiller's Wallenstein's Tod (Eggert). 60 cts. 

Goethe's Sesenheim (Huss). From Dichtung und Wahrheit. 30 cts. 

Goethe's Meisterwerke (Bernhardt) . $1.25. 

Goethe's Dichtung and Wahrheit. (I-IV). Buchheim. 90 cts. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea (Hewett). 75 cts. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea (Adams). Vocabulary. 65 cts. 

Goethe's Iphigenie (Rhoades). 60 cts. 

Goethe's Egmont (Hatfield). 60 cts. 

Goethe's Torquato Tasso (Thomas). 75 cts. 

Goethe's Faust (Thomas). Part I, 51.12. Part II, $1.50. 

Goethe '8 Poems. Selected and edited by Prof. Harris, Adelbert College, oocta. 

Grillparzer's Der Traum, ein Leben (Meyer). 40 cts. 

Ludwig's Zwischen Himmel und Erde (Meyer). 55 cts. 

Heine's Poems. Selected and edited by Prof. White. 75 cts. 

Tombo's Deutsche Reden. 90 cts. 

Walther's Meereskunde. (Scieptific German). 55 cts. 

Thomas's German Anthology. Part I. $1.25. 

Hodges' Scientific German. 75 cts. 

Kayser's Die Elektronentheorie (Wright). 20 cts. 

Lassar-Cohn's Die Chemie im tSglichen Leben (Brooks). 45 cts. 

Wagner'8 Entwicklungslehre (Wright). 30 cts. 

Helmholtz'8 Popul&re Vortrage (Shumway). 55 cts. 

Wenckebach's Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Vol. I (to 11 00 a.d.) 50 cts 

Wenckebach's Meisterwerke des Mittelalters. $1.26. 

Dahn's Ein Kampf am Rom (Wenckebach). Abridged. 55 cts. 



tteatb's flDo&ern Xanguage Series. 

FRENCH GRAMMARS AND READERS. 
Brace's Grammaire Frangaise. $1.12. 

Clarke's Subjunctive Mood. An inductive treatise, with exercises. 50 cts. 
Edgren's Compendious French Grammar. $1.12. Parti. 35 cts. 
Fontaine's Livre de Lecture et de Conversation. 90 cts. 
Fraser and Squair's French Grammar. $1.12. 
Fraser and Squair's Abridged French Grammar. $1.10. 
Fraser and Squair's Elementary French Grammar. 90 cts. 
Grandgent's Essentials of French Grammar. I1.00. 
Grandgent's Short French Grammar. Help in pronunciation. 75 cts. 
Grandgent's Lessons and Exercises. For Grammar Schools. 25 and 30 cts. 
Hennequin's French Modal Auxiliaries. With exercises. 50 cts. 
Houghton's French by Reading. $1.12. 
Mansion's First Year French. For young beginners. 50 cts. 
Methode Henin. 50 cts. 

Anecdotes Faciles (Super). For sight reading and conversation. 25 cts. 
Bruce'8 Dictees Frangaises. 30 cts. 
Fontaine's Lectures Courantes. $1.00. 
Giese's French Anecdotes. 00 cts. 

Hotchkiss' Le Primer Livre de Frangais. Boards. 35 cts. 
Bowen's First Scientific Reader. 90 cts. 
Davies' Elementary Scientific French Reader. 40 cts. 
Lyon and Larpent's Primary French Translation Book. 60 cts. 
Snow and Lebon's Easy French. 60 cts. 
Super's Preparatory French Reader. 70 cts. . 
Bouvet's Exercises in Syntax and Composition. 75 cts. 
Storr's Hints on French Syntax. With exercises. 30 cts. 
Brigham's French Composition. 12 cts. 
Comfort's Exercises in French Prose Composition. 30 cts. 
Grandgent's French Composition. 50 cts. 
Grandgent's Materials for French Composition. Each, 12 cts. 
Kimball's Materials for French Composition. Each, 12 cts. 
Mansion's Exercises in Composition. 160 pages. 60 cts. 
Marcou's French Review Exercises. 25 cts. 

Prisoners of the Temple (Guerber). For French Composition. 25 cts. 
Story of Cupid and Psyche (Guerber). For French Composition. 18 cts. 
Heath's French Dictionary. Retail price, $1.50. 



Death's flDo&ern Xanguage Series* 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH TEXTS. 

Slgur's Lea Malheurs de Sophie (White). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 

French Fairy Tales (Joynes). Vocabulary and exercises. 35 cts. 

Saintine'8 Picciola. With notes and vocabulary by Prof. O. B. Super. 45 cts. 

Mair6t's La Tache du Petit Pierre (Super). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Bruno's Les Enfants Patriotes (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Bruno's Tour de la France par deux Enfants (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 

Verne's L'Expldition de la Jeune Hardie (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Gervais Un Cas de Conscience (Horsley). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Ginin's Le Petit Tailleur Bouton (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Assolant's Aventure du Celebre Pierrot (Pain). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Assolant's Recits de la Vieille France. Notes by £. B. Wauton. 25 cts. 

Muller's Grandes D6couvertes Modernes. 25 cts. 

Recits de Guerre et de Revolution (Minssen). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Bedolliere's La Mere Michel et son Chat (Lyon). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Legouvi and Labiche's Cigale chez les Fourmis (Witherby). 20 cts. 

Labiche's La Grammaire (Levi). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Labiche's Le Voyage de M. Perrichon (Wells). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Labiche's La Poudre auz Yeuz (Wells). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Lemaitre, Contes (Rensch). Vocabulary. 00 cts. 

Dumas's Due de Beaufort (Kitchen). Vocabulary. 30 cts. 

Dumas's Monte-Cristo (Spiers). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 

Berthet'8 Le Pacte de Famine. With notes by B. B. Dickinson. 25 cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's Le Consent de 1813 (Super). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's L'Histoire d'un Paysan (Lyon). 25 cts. 

France's Abeille (Lebon). 25 cts. 

Moinaux's Les deux Sourds (Spiers). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

La Main Malheureuse (Guerber). Vocabulary. 25 cts. 

Enault'8 Le Chien du Capitaine (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Trois Contes Choisis par Daudet (Sanderson). Le Siege de Berlin, La 

derniere Classe, La Mule du Pape. Vocabulary. 20 cts. 
Selections for Sight Translation (Bruce). 15 cts. 
Laboulaye'8 Contes Bleus (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 
Malot's Sans Famille (Spiers). Vocabulary. 40 cts. 
Meilhac and Haleyy's L'Etf de la St.-Martin (Francois). Vocab. 25 cts. 



t>eatb's flDo&ern Xanguage Series* 

INTERMEDIATE FRENCH TEXTS. (Partial List) 

Beaumarchais's Le Barbier de Seville (Spiers). 25 cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's Waterloo (Super). 35 cts. 

About's Le Roi des Montagnes (Logie). 40 cts. Vocabulary, 50 cts. 

Pailleron's Le Monde ou l'on s'ennuie (Pendleton). 30 cts. 

Historiettes Modernes (Fontaine). Vol. I. 60 cts. 

Historiettes Modernes. Vol. II. 35 cts. 

Fleors de France (Fontaine). 35 cts. 

French Lyrics (Bo wen). 60 cts. 

Loti's P&cheur d'Islande (Super). 30 cts. 

Loti's Ramuntcho (Fontaine). 30 cts. 

Sandeau'8 Mile, de la Seigliere (Warren). 30 cts. 

Souvestre's Le Marl de Mme. Solange (Super). 20 cts. 

Souvestre's Les Confessions d'un Ouvrier (Super). 25 cts. 

Souvestre's Un Philosophe sous les Toits (Fraser). 50 cts. Vocab., 55 cts. 

Augier's Le Gendre de M. Poirier (Wells). 25 cts. 

Scribe's Bataille de Dames (Wells). 25 cts. 

Scribe's Le Verre d'eau (Eggert). 30 cts. 

Merimee's Colomba (Fontaine). 35 cts. With vocabulary. 45 cts. 

Merimee's Chronique dti Regne de Charles IX (Desages). 25 cts. 

Musset's Pierre et Camille (Super). 20 cts. 

Verne's Tour du Monde en quatre vingts jours (Edgren). 35 cts. 

Verne's Vingt mille lieues sous la mer (Fontaine). Vocabulary. 45 cts. 

Sand's La Mare au Diable (Sumichrast). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Sand's La Petite Fadette (Super). Vocabulary. 35 cts. 

Sept Grands Auteurs du XIX e Siecle (For tier). Lectures, 60 cts. 

Vigny's Cinq-Mars (Sankey). Abridged. 60 cts. 

Vigny's Le Cachet Rouge (For tier). 20 cts. 

Vigny's Le Canne de Jonc (Spiers). 40 cts. 
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